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. CHAPTER L » 

X FaMwell to tby fountains, farew«U to thy shadei. 

To the long of thy yoath, and the dance of thy maidf» 
* vTo the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 

And the long waTing line of the blue Pyrenees. 

HugvLtmot JShmg, \ 

Ovs alaxji^ ^^8 in the old palace of the Louvre, (Juring the 
ny j^ay of Catheptne de Medicis, whose feeble son, KeMF d( 
,^ .^blois, was ctntent to pass away his hours in altemate^te 

«^ '^Jk' superstitious devotion and debauchery ; while his politie 
^ .jd^her grasped the reins of gov^ment with a steady, unflinch- 

^jf' hand. But though the splendour in which Catherine 
delighted to enshrine her court, and the fastidious and pioUt 
<d)servances of her son and his favourites, were an inexhaust- 
ible theme of conversation and amusement to the gay Paris* 
i ians ; yet to the stranger, and the native of the west and south- 

west provinces of France, the Louvre contained an object of 
more intense interest 

It had been for many years the prison abode of Henry de 

Bourbon, King of Navarre, and consort of Margaret, the 

daughter of the subtle De Medicis, who held him in thraldom. 

His Father, Anthony, Duke de Yenddme, chief of the Bour* 

bon line of prince«i by a marriage with the heiress of the 
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house of D'Albret, became possessed of the title of King • of 
Navarre, in addition to his own ancestral station of Prince of ^ 
the blood of France. In the eVent of the dynasty of Valois • 
failing in male issue, the crown of France, according to the 
ancient salique law, des^ejided to the Bourbons : a contingency 
which made them of f^reat importance in the eyes both of their ^ 

sovereign and his subjects. i 

Anthony had become, either through policy or religious con- 
viction, a Calvinist ; a sect the members of which were, in . ' 
France and the adjoining kingdom of Navarre, designated 
Huguenots, an appellation of uncertain etymology. The fol- , 
lowers of the Genevese reformer conapos^, at thgh^period Q^|^ 
the marriage of the Duke de Vendome, nearly the entire popflpT 
lation of the Navarrese territories, and a great portion of the 
inhabitants of the western provinces of France. 

As Jeanne D'Albret, the yt)ung Queen of Navarre, had been 
educated in the doctrines of the reformed Church, her friends 
hailed vfith pleasure the suit of De Venddme ; ft-ora a union 
with a prince who ranked as leader of the Huguenots of 
France, they wisely augured an accession of strength to *the 
new faith | but the advantage was not wholly on the side of * 
the Navarrese. Since the rebellion of the Constable de Bour- ^ * 

bon, his family had remained comparatively poor : and when, •* 
in aditfition to the weakness attendant on poverty, was added .^ 

the crime of heresy, which brought down on the head of the 
offender the persecution of the Catholic Church, and the dis- 
pleasure of the French court, it may be siMBosed that the * 
acquisition of an independent sovereignty w^iW lucky turn of 
fortune. The fruit of this union was the moij^rch who now 
loitered his days idly, a captive of the cruel jailer Catberinie. * 
The concentration of strength which the marriage brought to 
the Huguenots of France, and the members of the same sect 
in the adjoining territory of Navarre, had rendered them doubly 
<^oxious to the court of the Louvre, and their destruction was 
resolved on. 

After the death of Anthony, and at the period when the young 
prince his son had just arrived at manhood, proposals fo£ 
the renewal of peace between the Huguenots and Catholics | 

#^ were forwarded from Paris to the queen and the Council of j 

Navarre; and it was stipulated, in order that the concord might ' 

be more binding, that the youthful king should marry Mar- 
garet, sister of the reigning monarch, Charles IX« 

To many of the Huguenot chiefs, these ofiers appeared too 
tompting to be sincere ; but opioioaa were divided ; other 
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nobles of equal rank and station lairgiied, that the French court 
had become heartily sick of the hostilities which almost yearly 
ensued between its armies and the forces of the reformed faith ; 
and that the proud monarch of the Louvre was willing to gain 
jBflj^e even at the price which he openly offered. 

Inclining to the latter opinion was Ooligni, Admiral of 
France, who, like most of his predecessors in the same high 
office, was more conversant with the marshalling of troops on 
t^ra firma ihan with the imperfect naval tactics of the age. 
Re was a stanch Huguenot, an able politician, an intrepid 
warrior^ aod a skilful, though often unfortunate, general. But 
from every defeat he ardse with increased strength ; till at 
length, during the minority of the King of Navarre, and while 
roi^gnised chief of the Huguenots, he was enabled to threaten 
even Paris itself. 

It was probably a Ml consciousness of his own strength 
that influenced Jfkim in b^ieving to be sincere the desire of 
peace ewoeed by the LouvrA- - fiA persuaded the Queen of 
Navarre to accept the profiered proposals ; and also to aceom- 
paBy her son to Paris, whither h^ himself repaired, attended 
by nearly all the. Huguenot noble^e, who were naturally 

facious to«3^re in festivities to wHl^h internal commotions 
d rendered^fiji^prlA^g strangers. 

The espoiu^Etook place ac&erdjiig to treaty ; and the 
prince led^fljBSs bride to the palace of her mother, ignorant 
that his brMtSTIiome was to be his future prison. Yet so it 
proved, after one short week^ festivity. The queen, Jeanne, 
died within that period jr^^^ i' ^^s supposed, through the 
agency of poison; wfaiM^ff^y his -chamber in the Louvre her 



'%)uthfulson heard the*StFeets resound with the death-cries of 
hij ui|P'tunate subjects ^id friends; and he himself was 
menaced with instant deatn by his brother-in-law Charles (the 
co-a^^t with Catherine in the massacre), if he did not consent 
t(fis^Ppt4be: olden faith ; a proposal to which he gave a forced 
assent. ^ 

^hus, by a bold and cruel stratagem, was the flower of 
the Huguenots tut c^; the admiral and his friends slaughtered, 
and the yotmg {(rince not only deprived of his liberty^ but made 
to undergo the ceremony of conversion to a religion which he 
had been taught to despise. From that period he was detained a 
captive ih the palace ; and as his consort Margaret had been 
forced into the marriage, and had often expressed aversion to her 
husband, he was willingly allowed the equivocal pleasure of her 
society. This reflnemeiit of cruelty^ however, did not answer 

A 2. 
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the intentions of his persecutors. As the dislike of his hanghtj 
queen did not spring from personal hatred of her spouse, but 
simply from an abhorrence of a iparriage which had been 
thrust upon her, and at a time when her heart was averse to 
aught but sorrow, she gradually ceased evincing anger ; thus 
arose between them a silent, but thoroughly understood com- 
pact, based on a mutual freedom of action, and a cessation of 
each other's society, save on occasions necessary to the eti- 
quette of the court, 

Charles did not live more than two years after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and was succeeded by his brother Henry, 
who had, while enjoying the dukedom of Anjou, been elected 
to the throne of Poland, which he, however, now abandoned for 
his own birthright in France. 

To the captive monarch, the accessi(tn of Henry v^ras of the 
greatest moment. This prince was happily deficient in the 
sanguinary violence of his brother Charlesiiaad he allowed the 
prisoner the range of the pAace4fnd gardens, miAi permission 
to join the royal hunting-parties ; which, however, on such 
occasions, were attended t)y a numerous guard, stationeffat 
intervals so as entirely t# preclude the chance of escape. 

But though these indlilgences softened the rigour of confiue- 
ment, and gilded, as it were, the iron1)ar&^ of^his prison, ybt 
the prospect of freedom was as distant as ever from his view. 
Catherine still lived ; still governed ; and the uneven course of 
her son's reign ; — a career of greater perplexity than even the 
blood-stained track of the deceaipd Charles — ^required that she 
should keep closely guarded l^ royal prisoner, whom she 
wisely deemed, while safe within }ier power, a chained element 
of discord and civil strife. * 

When Henry returned from Pol^hd, he found his ^bjegts 
divided into two religious sects ; and on the side of the more 
bigoted of the Catholic population, a violent outcry to fol|^ up 
the unforgotten massacre by an entire exterminatijwi ST the 
Huguenots. But the monarch, who had liveW)ut of the reach 
of religious animosities, and was also of a mild disposition, 
with a mind quite unpractised in the temj;^rizi1lg policy neces- 
sary to adjust the claims of rival factions without quarrelling 
with either, at once offended the most powerful and the most 
violent of his subjects^ by publicly declaring that he cared for 
the disputes of neither party, but would govern justly, and 
redress all grievances. The priests took the alarm, and 
affirmed that the king was himself a Huguenot ; but this term 
was too moderate for their increasing wrath* and they sue* 
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cesaively denounced him a heretic, an atheist, and a sor- 
cerer. 

From the period of this unfortunate declaration, tlie ancient 
throne of Valois tottered. Materials were everywhere rife 
for a combination to overthrow his sovereignty ; the priesthood 
were his bitter enemies ; and a great portion of the noblesse 
subscribed to a similar feeling, but from different causes ; a 
small portion through a conscientious desire of supporting the 
Catholic Church ; while the greater number, from motives the 
reverse of pious, were secretly preparing schemes of terri- 
torial aggrandizement, to be put in execution when the power 
of the crown should be reft away by their ecclesiastical col- 
leagues. 

Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, an offshoot by three 
descents from the royal house of. Lorraine, was the ambitious 
son of an ambitious father, joining the talents and courage of 
his parent to manners more affable and popular. He saw 
that the. hour of advancement, for which his father Francis 
and his grandsire Claude had toiled and spilt their blood, was 
at hand, and he resolved that it should not slip by unheeded. 

A portion of the noblesse and the body of the priesthood 
were, as we have already narrated, plotting the destruction of 
their monarch ; hut their leader, Guise, looking with an ob- 
servant eye on the large population and wealth of Paris and 
the chief cities of France, beheld an incipient and nascent 
power, which, by proper management, might be rendered more 
formidable to the king, than were the nobles or even the 
priesthood. 

He opened these views to his clerical friends ; and as they 
immediately perceived the advantages of the proposed alliance, 
a compact was made, in which it was stipulated that they 
should be the agents in causing the new force to act against 
the throne. Joyfully they wrought on the minds of the bur- 
gesses and inferior classes, nor did they cease till they had 
instilled into their several flocks, all their own malicious venom 
against Valois. They made the people believe that the 
Catholic religion was about to be overthrown by an. atheist 
king ; and that the only means of preserving the faith and 
worship of their fathers, was by dethroning the offending 
sovereign. • 

The plot succeeded to the satisfaction of the duke ; the 
Catholic portion of the community was in a ferment ; and 
Guise now stepped forward and announced himself to the people 
— in the hour of their need — as the protector of the holy 
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Catholio religion. This step carried him at once to the buiik 
mit of popular power ; and from the eminence he saw, with a 
clear eye, a path to the throne. 

Catherine deeply deplored her son's error in betraying his 
mind to the priesthood; she perceired that his power was 
shaken to its foundation, and she looked around for the ele* 
ments of support. 

The Huguenots were as full of wrath against the court as 
were the Catholics ; the provinces, in which they mustered 
strongly, laughed to scorn the financial agents of the govern- 
ment ; and the nobles threatened a fresh rebellion on account 
of the continued captivity of their chief. 

Thus was she assailed on both sides, and it seemed to every 
one but herself that the throne, which had hitherto stood firm 
as a rock through centuries of triumph, would ere long fall 
asunder and crumble into dust. But Catherine possessed a 
mind of the highest genius, stored with all the accomplish- 
ments which genius can master. She stood unmoved at the 
sight of the yawning chasm. " Out of the nettle Danger is 
plucked the flower Safety!*^ — and in the spirit of this axiom, 
she resolved that the contending elements of destruction 
should war to her own peace. 

To balance the strength and capabilities of her enemies 
was the mainspring of her policy. If Guise *and his faction 
should move openly in their rebellious career, she determined 
secretly to stir up her old enemies the Huguenots, and induce 
them, by promises of support, to take the field, whereby her 
Catholic subjects would be forced to lay aside their plottings, 
and hasten to defend themselves. If, in this case, the Hugue- 
nots were vanquished, and their enemies returned still more 
insolent to renew their former ^attempt on the throne, she had 
but to open the cage and let out the imprisoned monarch — and 
every one of his party and religion would ral]y with joy around 
the prince, and commence anew the war. If, on the contrary, 
the Catholics should be beaten, and the Reformed army push 
their advantage to the. danger of ihe court, she could still pur- 
chase her son's safety by the liberation of Navarre on peaceful 
conditions. 

Thus the thread of her policy, though intricate in its wind- 
ings, was yet whole and sound in its texture. However, she 
did not look for such extremities, but expected, by a careful 
adjustment of the elements of strife, to make both parties 
afraid of each other, and both to stand equally in' awe of 
herself. 
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Such was the condition of France, such the feelings of its 
rulers, when our history commences. Navarre had been bent 
on escape from the first day of his imprisonment, but it was 
hardly possible, under such a jailer as Catherine, who, in 
addition to her guards and spies, employed the subtle net of 
luxury, wherewith she endeavoured to ensnare the prince into 
a life of inglorious ease and sloth, and thus stifle in his breast 
every feeling and incitement to action. 

If our readers have ever pictured to themselves imprison* 
ment in a sumptuous palace — the attendance of numerous ser- 
vants — all the luxuries and gayeties of a refined court — the 
continual presence of ladies with their court^smiles and their 
boudoir-favours, — and permission from one's wife to be glad- 
dened by them — if they have been delighted with such a pic* 
ture, they may readily imagine that Navarre, who enjoyed the 
reality, was a happy man — a king without the cares, and with 
all the pleasures of royalty. 

But though he drank deeply of the Circean cup, deep enough 
to inthral his soul in bondage, yet he was far from happy. 
He remembered the hours of childhood passed amid the valleys 
of Navarre ; he often called to mind the exploits of boyhood-^ 
feats of archery and horsemanship— the healthful exercises 
which make youth in love with freedom, and create in it a zest 
for honourable toil. But still more exciting than these plea- 
surable reminiscences was the constantly recurring picture of 
war, which it had been his youthful lot to witness; he had, 
though It the time but a boy of fifteen, charged at the side of 
CoHgni, in one of the many engagements which had occurred 
between the rival sects. He felt that he Was a soldier ; but 
the aspirations of his genius for military renown were baffled, 
and died away in unsatisfied desires during his long imprison- 
ment. There were seasons, too, when he believed himself 
born to achieve the religions freedom of the Huguenots ; and 
he pined amid the splendour of the Louvre, an enthusiast cut 
off from the purpose of his mission. 

Despite these lofty moods of the monarch, Catherine had 
not missed her aim ; luxury had taken a strong hold of the 
royal prisoner ; while his bonhommie, affability, and ^ood hu- 
mour together tended to make him a favourite with the stately, 
yet condescending dames of the queen-mother's court ; in 
truth, one might at times have taken the prince for a careless, 
happy courtier. 

But the aspect of Navarre during his gayer hours, though 
it pleased, could not deceive the wily queen; she never re* 
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iinquished one iota of her precaation; and though she per* 
initted him, seemingly, to act with perfect freedom — ^and he 
might in consequence be daily seen walking from the crowded 
saloon to his private study without the intrusion of a guard-^ 
from the Louvre to the adjoining gardens of the Tuileries 
without question or molestation — ^yet^ in truth, he seldoiM 
passed from one corridor to another without being watched} 
and in order that his mind might not busy itself with a useless 
labour, it was whispered to him by his majesty's command, 
that her orders to the guard were to take him^alive, if possible, 
in 'any attempt to escape ; and, from experience, he knew that 
the arcfaers of the guard and the Swiss troops could point an 
arquebuss with more certainty than warranted him in running 
the risk of such a venture. 

Before the era of the first Francis, of chiralric and licentious 
memory, the Louvre was a gloomy fortress i in the centre 
stood a lofty keep or tower, which had been the prison of 
many of the proud and rebellious vassals of the sovereigns of 
the house of Valois ; but Francis, in accordance with tho 
change of manners which had succeeded the old feudal times 
of violence and rapine, levelled the whole pile, both prison and 
royal residence, to the ground, and builfdn its site a palace 
worthy of a sovereign who lived without dread of hostilities 
on the part of his subjects. Successive monarchs added largely 
to the original structure ; and that vrhich, in the days of its 
founder, was accounted a rare specimen of design, being in- 
deed only the second instance of departure from the gothic to 
the classic style of architecture in France, is now designated 
the Old Louvre, and its royal purpose superseded by the ap- 
proximating palace of the Tuileries. 

As our readers may be aware, the Louvre is situated on the 
banks of the Seine, with the Quai de Bourbon^ a noble pro- 
menade, between the palace and the river. 

The suite of rooms assigned to Navarre were in the pleasant- 
est ward of the royal residence, being on the side facing the 
Seine, with windows overlooking, on the left hand, L*Isle du 
Palais, with the majestic towers of N6tre Dame rising above 
the surrounding mass of houses on the isle ; and on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, the quays and streets of the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, with glimpses of meadows and suburban edifices 
in the distance. 

The captive was alone and standing at the window, engaged 
in meditating on the fresh chances of escape which had been, 
at the period when our history coamience8« unexpectedly 
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opened to him. Boats were passiDg up and down the stream ; 
and when in the intenrals of revery, his eyes caught the motion 
of the rapid craft, and he witnessed the careless freedom of 
the boatmen, unconscious of a happiness superior to that of 
the descendant of a long line of princes, a sigA escaped al- 
most involuntarily at the reflection of his own captivity. 

In height, Navarre was scarcely above the ordinary standard, 
but strong-limbed and symmetrical; his features cast in a 
kingly mould, and the profile of the face worthy of an ancient 
Roman. He had passed the period of early manhood, and 
had arrived at an age which, retaining the strength and spirits 
of youth, gives birth to ambition and the maturer passions of 
thq human heart. 

Catherine had committed the care of the prisoner to Mar- 
shal de Biron, governor of the Louvre, who was held respon- 
sible for the s^fe-keeping of his charge. Ere the marshal 
made hisdaily report to the queen, it was his custom to visit 
the captive monarch — ^an affair of espionage certainly, but 
which the good-breeding of De Biron contrived should wear 
the aspect of courtesy and respect. It was a lull hour beyond 
the usual period of his visit — a daily inquisition, which his 
majesty bore with a good grace, and ever returned the greet- 
ing of the governor in the tame spirit of generous impulse 
which had dictated the kindness of the old soldier. 

The marshal had received a wound at the battle of Dreux, 
from the effects of which he remained lame, beyond recovery. 
Ere this untoward misfortune, he had been noticed as a gallant 
of graceful carriage ; biit now, to his mortification, he dragged 
along a stiffened leg as a serpent its disabled coil. 

The rattlesnake warns its victim of approaching danger ; 
and of equal benefit to Navarre was the well-known step of the 
governor, as it afforded him the opportunity of removing out of 
sight whatever papers and secret docoments«~^or his majesty 
had been full of business of late — might have been dangerously 
exposed. 

But on the morning of which we speak, he had listened in 
vain for the approach of the marshal ; and impatient of delay, 
for he ardently wished the visit performed, and his visiter dis- 
missed, he sprang to the window, and sought relief in observ- 
ing the motion of the river, and the busy scene on its surface, 
which contrasted too pointedly with his own supine course of 
life, ana induced reflections of a melancholy cast. 

*' And yet I feel grateful,^' exclaimed he« scarcely conscious 
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of speaking alood, *^for hope still flatters me with the prospect 
ofhberty." 

** Then 1 perceive you have not forgotten onr conversation !** 
cried a voice^from behind ; and the startled monarch turned 
round to face the intruder. 

He beheld looking intently at him a young man, short of 
stature, and of a frame indicative of more strength than ele- 
gance ; features expressive of humour and good-nature, though 
rough in their kind ; and his whole appearance betokening a 
man of rank, but with an air of recklessness which, in speak- 
ing, was increased by a rapid delivery, and the omission of the 
customary emphasis on his sentences, to such a degree, that 
they fell frpm him without pause, like a running stream. of 
water. 

** Monsieur," cried Navarre, " walks as stealthily as a cat !'* 

" Ay ! and with the cunning purpose of the cat," replied the 
other. " In this Louvre of ours it is held as treason to speak 
with your majesty anywhere but in a crowded saloon, a ten- 
nis-court, or at dinner. If I had leisure, which the claims of 
the tennis-court never allow me, I would construct a table for 
the benefit of the court, showing when and where it is safe to 
approach you, and when dangerous. For the use of the ladies, 
it might be altered a little. What were accounted suspicious 
in us, would be scarcely doubtful in them !" 

" I am happy to hear," replied Navarre, laughing, '* that the 
ladies incur but little dangerln thoughtlessly addressing such 
a dangerous man as myself; but you, my dear prince, would 
suffer much from your royal mother's suspicions if she were 
aware you were here. I would rather hold our conferences in 
secret, and at night, like our last, for the old marshal, as you 
know, comes every morning to reconnoitre, and -he is as quick- 
eyed as a lynx. I expect him every moment !" 

** Diahle ! Then I have thrown my ball as wide of the mark 
as a Biscayan," exclaimed the Duke d'Alengon, the youngest 
son of Catherine, for such was the rank of the speaker ; ** I 
am sure that the marshal is now in the cabinet with my 
mother, and I fancied that his morning's visit to yourself was a 
by-gone event. Should he come here, he must not see me — 
but let me ask, while there is yet time, if a night's sleep have 
conjured up objections to the plan proposed in Turenne's 
letter !" 

Ere we narrate the answer of Navarre, we must entreat 
our reader's patience, while we endeavour, in a few words, to 
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develop the scheme which was agitating both heart and soul 
of the wayward d^Alen^on. 

The duke was the yoangest son of the qaeen-mother of 
France, and in some quaiiti.es the worst of the family. His 
kindred were learned, and had acquired all the accomplish- 
ments of the age, while he remained ignorant, and never 
studied any matter beyond the details of the tennis-court ; the 
other princes of the house of Valois were noted for their love 
of the Eoe arts, their taste and skill in poetry — a faculty not 
denied even to the sanguinary Charles — a due sense of the 
importance of a gallant and manly bearing in the eyes of iht 
people, and a feeling for the imposing display of architecture 
with which a monarch awes and dazzles the eyes of his sub- 
jects, and which bore fruits in the many noble edifices which 
these princes bequeathed to posterity — and above all, for a 
marked and flattering attention to the grace and charm of 
beauty displayed in the court, which Anne of Bretagne, wife 
of the twelfth Louis, had increased, till the Louvre had become 
a school of elegance inferior only to the Italian courts. But 
to none of these objects did Frangois Duke d^Alen^on turn a 
favourable eye. And with respect to the sentiment for which 
he could be least of all excused — he made it a rule — if indeed, 
up to the period when our story commences, he had ever made 
a rule — ^to offend the most conspicuous beauties of the court ; 
though it must be admitted in his favour, and it was a negative 
virtue not possessed by many whose gallantry was unquestion- 
able, that he was never known to calumniate any of them. 

For the rival doctrines of the Catholics and the Huguenots 
he cared not, and his indifference affixed upon him the stigma 
of heresy. But no one took the trouble of speculating on the 
degree of his political importance ; he lived on from year to 
year, saying uncivil things to the ladies, and playing from 
mom till night at tennis. When Charles died, his brother 
Henry, the next in age, was seated on the throne of Poland ; 
and many of the courtiers supposing he would continue in that 
kingdom, proffered homage to D'Alen^on ; but Henry, however, 
eoon returned, and the tennis-player was abandoned to his 
former obscurity, and laughed at by the witty dames of the 
t^urt, out of revenge for the constant warfare he maintained 
against them. This was taking him at a sore disadvantage ; 
he felt piqued for the first time in his life, and complained to 
the queen-mother. 

To appease him, as well as also to fulfil a prophecy which 
had been foretold to her family, she presented the prined "'"^ 
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aa ^i^graph letter, a large sum of mooey, and the Huguenot 
j^lc of ritual, saying, when she dismissed him — ** If jou make 
'a proper use of these gifts, you may yet be a king. Away to 
> the unmarried Queen of England ! Give her this letter to read ; 
y/^ distribute the money among her ministers ; and learn this book 
by heart, that you may be able to talk heresy to her majesty's 
content ! I have great misgivings of conscience in making you 
a heretic, but my children have proved so zealous in the good 
and true faith, that I can afford a litile lapse in my youngest 
son. When you are king, my dear Frangois, we will set the 
island in order !" 

A few months passed by, and brought back the duke Jo 
Paris without money, without wife, and without temper. On 
the night 'of his arrival, he sent secretly to several of his 
friends, desiring them to assemble in the tennis-court of the 
Louvre early the next morning. They met and began to play 
as heretofore with the prince : but that day was a never-to- 
be-forgotten day in the lighter annals of the Louvre. D'Alen- 
9on had informed none, save his conurades, of his return ; so 
that all were amazed when word flew from mouth to mouth 
that the duke was playing at tennis in the court below, instead 
of, as was supposed, making love at Havering-atte-Bowre or 
Greenwich. 

All the world, as our neighbours vainly say, came to witness 
the miracle ; and as opportunity occurred, the prince was in- 
terrogated relative to his sojourn in England ; and the hasty 
answers he returned caused roars of laughter, as piecemeal 
by piecemeal, in the intervals of the game, the narrative of his 
foreign residence and treatment flowed from him in his replies 
to the malicious questioners. 

Imagine the duke earnestly engaged at play, but ever and 
anon interrupted by an equerry, or a fair dame d^konneur^ or 
his mother, calling out to her son by his Chnstian name, Fran- 
9ois ; his anger at the interruption, and his reply ! 

Sometimes it was an explosion of anger against Queen Eliz- 
abeth; next his rage would fall upon her ministers, and he 
uttered invectives against Cecil, or the others who drained his 
purse. But it was a peculiarity in the conversation of the 
prince, that the most trivial things were spoken of with as 
much importance as the most essential ; even as in the rapid 
flow of his discourse, words of power and those of connexion 
merely, came forth alike undistinguished. The train of his 
ideas was alternate gem and dross ; now a sarcasm, that, could 
Elizabeth have heard it, would have roused her revenge ; and 
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now a trifling charge against some islander for his de^^lkfii^ 
of skill in tennis ; anon an anecdote condensed into as fe^ 
words as possible, and uttered with an air of haste which added 
to its charm ; next, a regret for his deficiency of Hugue- 
not doctrine, and the unpleasant consequences which resulted 
from it ; or, when the querist was a lady and very beautiful, a 
faint that the beauty of the French dames was altogether sur- 
passed by the charms of the English ladies. 

Such was the nature of this celebrated jour de plaisanee ; 
and to those fair beings, who never ventured to join the hunting 
parties at Fontainbleau, it afforded some faint idea of a boar or 
stag at bay. 

But after that day, he would never mention in public his 
journey to England, and rudely silenced every inquiry on the 
subject ; yet his fair antagonists would not suffer the event to 
be forgotten : they had now a formidable weapon in their hands, 
and in every encounter he was sure to hear something of the 
Queen of England. 

Had his friends, however, forgotten the ridicule of the plai' 
sance, and reflected on the shrewdness of his replies, his sar- 
casms on the English, and even on the political acumen of his 
remarks, they would have formed a juster estimate of his char- 
acter. No one even dreamed that he had an observant eye 
which isuflered nothing to escape ; a penetration which showed 
him what was passing in the minds of Others ; and a memory in 
which were hoarded as in a storehouse the follies, the foibles, and 
the intrigues of his contemporaries. But these were faculties un- 
noticed of the court ; and D^Alen^on gradually sunk to his for- 
mer level, and oeased to elicit more than trifling attention. 
Far diflerent was it with himself. 

His chief defect was a want of enthusiasm : could masters 
have been found with authority to reward and punish their 
pupil, he might have been a learned man ; had empire, renown, 
or political influence walked to his idle ambition, he would have 
grasped the treasure, and been gratified with its possession ; 
but his active, unsolicited energies did not rise beyond the 
study of tennis. 

In our estimate of character, it were idle for us to say,-*- 
speaking, mayhap, of a philosopher or man of science — that his 
mind is equal to that of another, who has surmounted difiicul- 
ties or made a discovery, because the former might in his 
conversation have thrown a gleam of light on the eminence 
which the latter had reached ; energy and enthusiasm are part 
and parcel of genius ; wanting these, the owner of the oth^ re- 
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quisites to a great mind sinks into eoeentrtciiy* — perhaps in- 
sanity, if his unsatisfied desires, without power to urge him 
onward, prey upon themselves. 

But the mind of D'Alen^on, though under ordinary circum<* 
stances void of ambition, was yet capaUe, when strongly ex« 
cited, of acting with energy and resolution. 

He was not blind to the insidious encroachments of the 
Duke of Guise ; and it required no extraordinary foresight on 
his part to perceive, that if the unioii and intimacy of the for- 
mer with the citizens and the priesthood were permitted to in- 
crease, it would lead to the subversion of his brother's throne, 
and the expulsion of his family from their high estate ; and if 
such a misfortune should happen, his own birthright would be 
lost, and the dynasty of Valois cast away for ever. 

To repel the intruder wouid have been the mainspring of 
every act and motive of a mind of ordinary energy : but to ex* 
eite that of monsieur, the king's brother, to the requisite pitch 
of resolution, it was necessary that he should become tho 
laughing-stock of the whole court. 

The persevering raillery of the courtiers, and of his fair ad« 
▼ersaries, who did not fail to make a bitter and exulting use of 
ihe advantage which the prince's late adventures in England, 
and his double disappointment of a crown, both at home and 
across the channel, afforded them, stung^ him almost to mad* 
aess. 

*< They shall see," said D'Alen^on to himself, *^ that I am 
capable of something, and though haughty and vain England 
iviil not listen to my suit, yet will I struggle with Guise for 
that sceptre which my foolish brother suffers to be snatched 
from his hands!" 

The anger of a man unused to passion is terrible; and 
equally transcendent is the energy of a slothful mind. The 
first steps of the hero of the tennis-court were those of a waking 
V^pant. He opened his schemes to the Viscount de Turenne, a 
nan of ready eloquence and uncertain principles, wavering be* 
tween Catholicism and the Reformed faith.. But the offers of 
monsieur were, however, decisive of the viscount's religion ; 
the new light of Calvin, which had hitherto burned obscurely, 
now shot forth a coruscation of splendour which completely 
extinguished the embers of the olden faith ; and the convert 
flew into Germany with a large sum of money to raise a body 
(^ troops in the Protestant principalities. They were to en- 
camp on the banks of the Rhine ; and it was to be given out 
that thttr destinatioQ was Ireland, to assist the Queen Eliza* 
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beth in suppressing the rebellion there, mercenary aid of a 
similar character having been too long the fashion among the 
European sovereigns to render the tale at all improbable ; and 
the readiness of the German princes to lend themselves and 
their subjects to foreign powers had become proverbial. 

At the same time that D'Alen^on and his quickwitted co- 
adjutor had resolved on this movement, the prioee turned his at- 
tention to a quarter nearer home. He was convinced that if 
Navarre were liberated from thraldom, a large army of Hugue- 
nots might speedily be assembled in Gascony or the adjoining 
provinces, the more especially as they had already evinced 
symptoms of rebellion. 

** Yes ! the plan is perfect !" soliloquized monsieur ; " while 
my Germans are ruslung inta France from the Rhenish prov- 
inces, Navarre's Huguenots must hasten to join them from the 
south." 

It was no easy matter to hold unsuspected communication 
with the Bourbon captive, but the ingenuity of D'Alen9on over- 
came this difficulty ; the proposed campaign was opened in 
secret to Navarre, who, as may be expected, caught at it eagerly, 
and the two princes were soon absorbed in the details of the 
plot ; the discussion of which, after an interview on the prece- 
ding night, had brought the prince to the chamber of his friend. 
But to return to the dialogue. 

"The viscount writes as favourably as we could wish," 
said Navarre, in a low tone, as they stood together at the win- 
dow ; " but let me understand you, that there may be no after 
scruples ! I and your brother are enemies, and there is no 
moral obligation violated by my warring against him even to 
his overthrow — but for yourself, his kinsman, to join arms with 
me against his authbrity and the safety even of your royal pa- 
rent ! Are you prepared for the obloquy of the attempt ?" 

" I have already told you, what you know full well," replied 
D'Alen9on, " that my brother cannot maintain his station — it 
is, therefore, a question only between the Duke of Guise and 
myself, who shall have the empty throne. My brother is on 
a precipice, and nothing can save him from being tumbled over 
—I stand midway between the elevation and the depth of his 
fall — to attempt arresting his descent would only be falling with 
him — but as he drops by me, I shall snatch at the crown. — ^ 
But I speak to a closed ear, — ^you listen not to what I say !" 

And such indeed was the truth. During the colloquy, the 
sun, which had been obscured by floating clouds, now shone out 
cheerfully, and illumined the distant hills, which were partially 

B2 
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•eeii in the coaatry beyond the Fauxbonrf • The change 
brought sorrow to the heart of Navarre, who forgot the pre»- 
ence of his eccentric ally, and stood gaiing on the scene heed- 
less of D'Alengon's metaphors. 

^ Alas 1 it is too true !*' replied Nararre, resuming his attenr 
tion : *^I was thinking what happiness it would be to stand on 
Ton green summit in the free light of the sun, and look for the 
hst time upon this vile prison !" 

** The palace is good enough," said D'Alen9on, *^ and with 
the trifling improvements I intend making in it, will be admira- 
ble. So are its tenants, very amusing personages, as yon 
yourself often prove. The tennis-court I could make the won- 
der of Europe. But I have not slept all last night for thinking 
how we must raise money to pay the Germans when I go to 
the Rhine. Turenne has spent all in the equipments, and I 
know they will not stir unless I pay in advance ! What is to be 
done r 

<* Stake heavily on tennis with the provincial nobles !" an- 
swered Navarre. 

'* No one would bet against my game,'* replied the prince ; 
** every one is afraid of me.** 

The exchequer of monsieur's government at Tours had 
been exhausted by the supplies aflbrded to the viscount on his 
departure for Germany ; and the profound caution necessary 
to preserve secret the plot, rendered the finanical question 
very difficult of solution. 

** My good mother has money in her coffers," said D'Alen- 
gon, laughing, '' if by any stratagem I could gain some — " 

" For the purpose of dethroning her and your brother ! — is 
it not so t" said Navarre, interrupting him. " She would die 
at being outwitted !" 

" By no means," replied the prince ; " madame would joy in 
having a son cleverer than herself. But your majesty is ever 
dwelling on the idea of her anger against me. No doubt you 
have a rare specimen of our family temper in my sister !" 

But Henry of Navarre had been brought up by an affec- 
tionate mother, whose memory he worshipped, and his con- 
science almost smote him for aiding' the prince in a rebellion 
against his parent ; yet Catherine had behaved so cruelly to 
the Bourbon monarch, that he felt justified in making use of 
any means to recover his liberty. To the sarcasm of D'Alen- 
^on, however, he made no reply. 

"If Margaret trouble you," continued the prince, seeing that 
Navarre was silent, «' I would have your majesty send her to 
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gorern your territory durmg your d>wnce. 8be woidd oonfer 
an inestimaUe benefit on the coantry, by ciTilizing your bttf- 
barbarous barons-^but— hai^k ! That is -the footstep of De 
Biron in the corridor — ^let me conceal myself in the nest 
chamber ; he will not Tenture so far without your permisskm*** 



CHAPTER IL 

My rewurd U power ; 



Ab outward trifle, bought with inward peace. 

D'Atkrart. 

Thb marshal's delay in visiting his royal prisoner arose 
from an unexpected command of Catherine, requiring his pres- 
ence in her cabinet. This was a small, but lofty room ; the 
walls were hung with silk tapestry, and the floor covered with 
the richest carpet the Grand Seignior could present his old 
ally. In front of the tapestry were several mirrors, especial 
favourites with the visiters of both sexes while waiting to ad- 
dress the royal ear. In the centre of the cabinet stood a table 
of exquisite workmanship, and by its side, in a stately chair, 
sat the queen-mother of France : the page whom she had sum- 
moned from the ante-room had just departed to seek the 
marshal ; and there remained only two ladies of the court in 
attendance on its imperial mistress. 

Strangers who had kn^n h^ only by the universal report 
of her cruelties and her subtlety, her age and the number and 
reputation of her children, were ever agreeably disappointed 
on their introduction. He who had pictured to himself a 
woman older in care than years, wrinkled and ill-tempered ; or 
if, perchance, possessing a hearsay knowledge of her charms, 
expected a Medea, — the vestiges of beauty struggling with the 
corroding lines of passion — was dumb-struck on finding him- 
self in the presence of a matron with a fine Italian face ; fea- 
tures mdst symmetrical, clear, and unwrinkled ; a complexion 
unmatched, save by the fair Margaret her daughter; and an 
eye which critics of female loveliness might object to as more 
appropriate to a Csesar or an Alexander, yet capable, at sea- 
sons, of expressing the softer passions. The ordinary ex- 
pression of the face was grave, sedate, and majestic ; but its 
gravity was of the true southern quality^ willing to give way 
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to mirth ; and its majesty of nature, commanding homage 

from all. 

Had not her powers of penetration been equalled by her 
humour, that subtle yet active faculty, which holds its possessor 
in love with the world,. and presents in its magic mirror the 
bright side of danger or evil to the threatened victim — ^her 
charms would, indeed, have long since sunk beneath the haras- 
sing nature of her duties. 

Her son required incessant looking after, lest he should com- 
mit an irreparable mischief. Since his calamitious error with 
the priesthood, she had grasped . more earnestly than ever the 
reins of government, and had determined to bring into play the 
whole scope of her policy, and stand or fall by the issue. Va- 
lois was now at Yincennes with his favourites, but there or 
elsewhere, his absence was of no moment, so that he meddled 
not with affairs of state. 

Fran9ois, Duke D'Alengon, was a wayward imp, that might 
one day brood disaster ; but at present she thought his soul 
safely locked up within the precincts of the tennis-court. Na- 
varre required watching vigilantly ; and yet to be treated with 
courtesy withal, lest the chances of fortune might one day 
f force her to appeal to him for aid. 

^ His Huguenot friends threatened another rebellion ; and the 

Catholics threatened the Huguenots with extermination ; the 

more powerful of the noblesse were promising themselves ag- 

I grandizement in the expected struggle : the nations of Europe 

! were looking on with interested eyes ; — those of the Reformed 

faith, such as the English, the Hollanders, and the Germans, 

preparing to succour their brethrenin religion — and the States 

which retained the doctrines of Rome, as Spain, besides the 

f papal poWer itself, and the emperor, equally ready to afford aid 

J to the Catholic malcontents : these objects, as well as many 

' others of minor importance, pressed closely on her attention, 

and yet, absorbing as they were, she felt that the whole of her 

energies were essential to counterbalance the insidious at- 

^ tempts on the crown by the Duke of Guise. 

Here was a chaos of hostile and conflicting powers to dis- 
turb the serenity of a sovereign — and that sovereign a woman ! 
The long array of her enemies passed slowly before her ima- 
gination in review ; and she saw that while she kept aloof 
from their friendship, all were hostile. But in this conflictive 
hostility and diversity of interests lay her security. She 
could, indeed, make friends of one host by joining in its at- 
tempt to destroy the other ; but that object accomplished, she 
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knew that her good friends would have both leisure and incli- 
natioQ to compass her own destruction. The only true policy 
was to play one against the other, and to encourage and nouridi 
into maturity a third party, the friends of the court ; and she 
despaired not of the hope, that these last might at some period 
prove strong enough to vanquish the conqueror, whether 
Catholic or Huguenot. 

Although surrounded by such manifold dangers, she quailed 
not ; she relied on the sincerity of her faith, and its reward-^ 
on her own transcendent genius, which had guided safely the 
vessel of the state during the reign of three minors. '^ As it 
has been, so it shall be !" exclaimed the adventurous queen. 
She felt proud of the contest ; proud of her station and of her- 
self — ^her mind and her personal charms ; and as she turned 
half round and glanced at the mirror — though her brow was 
as haughty as the front of Minerva in the ranks of war^ there 
was a smile upon her mouth whiqh spoke of triumph and 
Italian cunning* 

She sat for a while in thought, undisturbed by the conversa- 
tion which was carried on in a low tone by the two ladies, who 
were at the window behind her chair. Suddenly an idea en^ 
tered her mind that the King of Navarre had been more 
friendly and communicative with her son Francois than was 
his wonted custom ; and she questioned the taller of the ladies, 
by the name of D'Usez, on the subject. 

The Duchess D'Usez was the chief lady of the household, 
and a woman who joined great penetration and a talent for po* 
litical intrigue, with personal charms of a high order. She 
was dark even to swarthiness ; and her eyes, which gave prom- 
ise of as much wit as pission, though not large, were very 
brilliant ; — a thousand little star-rays shot from their surface 
in the kindling animation of her discourse. Her iigure'^was 
tall, slender, and commanding ; in the remotest province she 
would have been recognised as a denizen of the court. 

By the reply of the duchess, the queen discovered that she 
had also remarked a mutual alteration in the behaviour of 
Francois and the King of Navarre. D'Usez declared that she 
thought monsieur must be in love ; and that the passion and its 
treatment being new to him, he had made a confidant of the 
experienced Navarre. 

Her majesty laughed, and called upon the other lady, the 
Princess de Cond6, for her opinion. 

This princess had been a co-heiress of the house of Cleves 
of Nevers ; and| by marriage (since dissolved by the death of 
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her husband, a Bourbon prince), allied to royalty. She re- 
aided at the Louvre, and was the confidant and directress of 
the queen in all matters of pleasure and amusement. 
. Catherine had proved herself omnipotent with most foreign * 
powers, through the spells which she cast around their ambas- 
sadors. When an object was to be gained with any of these, 
her court became of a sudden the realization of fairy land, and 
the beau idSal of all that was graceful, voluptuous, and ro- 
mantic. The aquatic fdtes rivalled those of Venice, and the 
CQup-d^cdl of her saloons was the loveliest vista on earth ; and 
well they might be, for she had resident in the Louvre full 
three hundred ladies of the best families in France : in sur- 
rounding herself with this train of beauty she followed the 
example of her predecessor Anne, but turned it to better ac- 
count. 

It was not, however, the splendour of gold and pearl, and 
even of female charms, but the ingenious invention and ele- 
gance visible in her fetes and ballets, which rendered them so 
bewitching ; and these qualities were owing to the superintend- 
ence of the Princess de Cond^. In England she would have 
been called mistress of the revels : but Cond6, though of such 
illustrious connexion, was a lady of genius, and believed that 
the sway over the graces of life was not beneath her rank. 
She danced so divinely, that the Polish nobles came from 
Warsaw to witness her grace in the " poetry of motion." Nor 
were such exhibitions a disgrace to her rank in an age which 
saw Catherine and her family take parts in scenic represeiita- 
tions. Conde but endeavoured to realize her own perceptions 
of grace and elegance, and the means afforded her by the 
queen were such as never artist, btfore or since, possessed. 
Her ballets escaped even the criticism of the abrupt D^Alen- 
9on. The features of the princess were not very beautiful, 
and her'iigure, though light, was excelled by many of the 
forms whleh flitted through the halls of the Louvre ; but the 
grace which accompanied her steps was unsurpassed and 
inimitable. 

To the question of Catherine, she replied that she hoped the 
prince was in love ; but she had not observed any symptoms 
of the passion. << We shall find out the truth by degrees ;" 
said the queen ; *' I have requested De Biron to come 
hither, as I wish to caution him respecting the chances of 
escape which are aflbrded the Bourbon prince when he walks 
alone in the gardens of the Tuileries. I will ask the marshal 
if he have observed any change in Frani^ois or his prisoner. 
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But why, Goiid6, do you wish my son in the troubles of 
love?" 

«* Does not your majesty perceive,*' exclaimed D'Usez, tak* 
ing up the discourse, **that the princess would compose a bal- 
let on the subject 1 What an opportunity to exhibit the wild, 
abrupt, fantastic gait of monsieur 1 And she might find several 
of her friends capable of the representation. I can even suggest 
to madame an incident. There is a gentleman here from Venice, 
who amuses us with keeping in the air a number of tennis- 
balls without suffering one to fall to the ground. Now if he 
engaged to take the rdle of the prince, he might be instructed 
to dance around his mistress, enveloping her in a perpetual 
shower of the objects of his delight !" 

" Why, D'Usez !" exclaimed her Majesty, smiling, " you 
will soon wish to change departments with the Princess !'* 

This remark applied to the commonly received, and indeed, 
correct characters of the two eonfidantes of her majesty, 
D'Usez advising the queen on matters of business and policy 
only, while the princess restricted her power to a dominion 
over the revels ; and as they never interfered with each other's 
domain, they continued more friendly than favourites could 
possibly expect to be. 

While Catherine was engaged in discussing the behaviour 
of her son, the Countess de Candales craved admittance, 
which was granted. When the worthy chronicler, who has 
recorded these events, described the lady as an heiress with an 
English title. We repeated the word Candales several times 
without bringing to mind such a place in merry England ; but 
knowing that our^witty neighbours make sad havoc with the 
orthography of foreign history ai^d geography, we looked 
closely at the probable pronunciation of the dissyllable, and 
uttered '•Kendal." When searching into English and French 
authorities for the origin of the title, we found that her ances- 
tor St. Foix had married an English lady ; and our monarch 
had conferred on, or confirmed to him, we now forget which, 
the rank and domains of the earldom of Kendal : the remains 
of the castle we have seen crowning the steep canonical hill 
near the famed Westmoreland town. We, however, deem it a 
disgrace to the French heralds, and even to the family, that 
they should have been unable to spell their own lordship cor- 
rectly. 

The countess, who was betrothed to a noble whom we shall 
soon have occasion to introduce to our readers, was about five- 
and-twenty summers old ; or if beyond that number, by her 
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appearance, the winters mast have passed rery ligfady over 
her head. She was vain, superficial, somewhat of a coquette, 
and assumed an air of childish simplicity, thinking, as her 
compeeresses imagined, that it added to her charms, which 
were, indeed, captivating enough — to say nothing of her coro- 
net and lands. She was besides very curious in her friends* 
affairs ; whether this was assumed with her childish air, or 
whether it was her natural disposition, we cannot say. Madame 
ia Comtesse^ however, received her share of D'Alenpon's 
rough remarks ; and if his censorship were ever deserved, she 
merited the chastisement. 

The countess came ostensibly to ask some trifling favour of 
the queen ; she did not, however^ retire, upon her suit being 
granted, but continued in the cabinet, taliiing with Gond6, while 
CathecBie was deeply engaged conversing with the duchess. 

A loud laugh from the princess caused the queen to look 
round;- seeing her still laughing immoderately, and, as it was 
very unusual for her to indulge in such open mirth, she inquired 
the cause. The mistress of the revels did not reply verbally, but 
made a, low courtesy to the queen, and another to the countess. 

^'Oandales,** exclaimed Catherine, whose curiosity was 
raised, *'you have broken the thread of our quiet mirth : and 
D'Usez and ourself must now join in yours." 

The lady did not reply, but stood simpering ; her majesty 
was, however, too impatient to bear with the display. 

** Cease ! Candales !** reiterated the queen, ** that air is very 
simple and beautifol'-^ut the duke cannot see you — and your 
own chamber is best for practising. Come ! one glance at your- 
self in the mirror — and then relieve our cdfiosity." 

D'Usez smiled scornfully upon the countess ; but madame, 
the politic duchess, forgot that her own finesse was as artificial 
as the behaviour of her friend. Ladies, however, are seldom 
charitable to each other's systems. Cond^ stood behind the 
simperer, enjoying in anticipation the important discovery about 
to be made. 

*^ It is a trifle of which I cannot speak — I ought not," said 
Candales. 

"Then why tell the princess?" cried Catherine. 
' ** It is only yourself I dare not tell," replied the countess : 
** for it com^ns one of your majesty's family !" 

Thesis wASs roused more than curiosity in the queen : she 
rushed across the room, and gradl^^g the arm of the pretend- 
edly reluctant lady, exclaimed-^*' You little affected creature, 
what mischief are you harbouring!" 
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The countess was now really too frightened to speak ; but 
Conde good-humouredly said — "What Margaret has learned 
is by accident ; but she, no doubt, fears your majesty will blame 
her curiosity." 

** I will neither blame you, nor reveal that it was you who 
made this discovery, whatever it may be," said the eager queen, 
addressing the countess. "Gome ! speak like a sensible 
woman — I beg pardon of madame — I should have said, child !" 

And Catherine patted her on the cheek. The ladies laughed, 
not excepting Candales herself; her only ill-nature lay in a 
little justifiable malice against the hero of her narration ! — 
Reluctant as she had shown herself in acknowledging to the 
queen that her adventure was worth listening to, yet the visible 
delight which she manifested in the narration, sanctioned the 
belief of her audience that nothing would have been more dis- 
agreeable to her, than to have been obliged to preserve silence 
on so interesting a theme. 

It appeared from her tale, that on the previous evening, after 
the ordinary hour of rest, the countess had accidentally seen 
her, tor mentor, D'Alen§on, descend the staircase which led from 
his quarter of the palace, cross the vestibule, and enter the 
grand hall. Except on occasions of festivity, it was at night 
as dark as a lonesome church ; and as monsieur had no repu- 
tation either for the self-infliction of penance, or for solitary 
meditation, the curiosity of the lady was at the highest pitch 
to discover his business in the forsaken arena of gayety. Hav- 
ing suffered much from the brusque behaviour of the prince, and 
being in consequence stimulated by revenge, as well as curi- 
osity, she resolvedjV possible, to find out his secret. 

She returned to her chamber for a dark-coloured mantle, with 
which ^he enveloped her glittering dress, and thus disguised, 
stole s6ftly to the door of the hall, which had been, as she 
supposed, purposely left ajar. 

The countess was unable to distinguish the words of a whis- 
pering colloquy, which echoed faintly through the vast space 
of the hall ; but was forced to remain contented with the vague 
discovery that D'Alen^on was hot alone in his meditations. 
Whether her courage, goaded by curiosity, would have been 
equal to the adventure of a closer approach to the prince and 
his companion, we cannot determine ; ' but the lady had suffi- 
cient sense to know that the flood of light from the vestibule, 
which would have been flung into t]ie dreary hall on her open- 
ing the door, must have startled the inmates and betrayed 
herself. 

Vol. I.— C 
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Fortunately for the reputation of the fair eaves-dropper, all 
Tvithin the palace was still and quiet, ^ave the occasional clang' 
of arms of the Swiss in their guard^room, and the unintelligible 
whispering from a distant quarter of the hall, which in vain 
poured its mystic murmurs on the ear of the quick-breathing, 
itnpatient, and disappointed countess. 

How long she remained at her disagreeable post she could 
not be brought to own ; but she did not quit it till the hasty 
tread of feet announced the approach of monsieur and the 
unknown. This was a catastrophe which she had forgotten to 
take heed of; they were close upon the door ere her terror 
allowed her either to hasten away or conceal herself; but 
thanks to the costly fancy of Pierre Lescot, the artichitect, two 
richly sculptured pillars adorned the entrance to the saloon, 
and behind the one farthest from the staircase the lady secreted 
herself. Too frightened to venture to look out from her retreat, 
she heard D'Alen^on say to his companion — 

" To-morrow night at the same hour, — as I dare not, for 
your own sake, address you before friends or enemies, — we 
shall meet again. Time is precious ; but every day brings u» 
nearer to a happier state !" 

C and ales heard them ascend the staircase, and ventured a 
hasty glance ; but it was too late ; the vision had all passed 
away, save a momentary view of the foot and sword-scabbard 
of the prince. She, however, felt assured that the companion 
of Frangois was a female, as none of the other sex could step 
80 lightly. " This is just as I predicted," said the duchess, 
vhen Candales had concluded the nan-ative ; — " the strange 
and altered manner of .monsieur is now accounted for. but 
what an event ! What lady can it be, who has been, gifted with 
such miraculous power to enter into a successful competition 
with a tennis-ball ?" 

** They meet again tonight !" said the countess, cunningly, 
though with an air of simplicity. She thought the jokes about 
the Queen of England were becoming stale ; and the new ad- 
venture promised to be a happy windfall to their wit. 

" Stay !" exclaimed Catherine, ** Fran9oi8 has given you all 
cause for a little mirth at his expense, and 1 cannot shield him. 
But who may the lady be t Or is it a lady at all ? Treason 
can step as lightly as Terpsichore !" 

Catherine was more than dubious of the sex of her son's 
companion ; the event was a corroboration of her previous sus- 
picions ; and though the words uttered were applicable to the 
fairer half of the creation, yet the absence of any name or en- 
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bearing expression — which even such an eccentric being as 
D'Alen^on would not have omitted in his address — were strik- 
ingly indicative of the truth of her own surmise. 

Pending the discussion of this point, and also of a proposal 
from D'Usez to surprise the prince, De Biron was announced. 

'* Let us ask Yulcan's opinion,^ cried Candales, in a voice 
which she intended should not be beyond a whisper. 

'^ Vulcan will be happy to render it,'' exclaimed De Biron, 
who overheard the speech, and could not mistake the applica- 
tion of the epithet. He was an elderly man, short and robust 
in his person, and, as before mentioned, lame ; and though he 
added to these personal disadvantages features harsh and worn 
by fatigue, yet his air was gentlemanly, and his manners cour- 
teous. He was a skilful general, and a very learned and imagi- 
native man, equal to the conduct of the French armies, and as 
erudite in classic lore as any Frenchman of his day. As a 
courtier and man of gallantry he was quite at his ease, and his 
conversation was relished for its originality and wit, though 
sometimes too pedantic ; a fault scarcely avoidable in one 
whose fancy was rife with the treasures of ancient literature. 
With the queen-mother he was a favourite, and in her entire 
confidence ; nor did he account himself disagreeable to the la- 
dies of the court. 

" I hope you will forgive my rudeness, marshal," said Can- 
dales, rather confused, ** though I think Vulcan cannot com- 
plain, altogether, of the treatment of the inhabitants since he 
has been forced to live on earth." 

** I am never on earth when in the company of the Countess 
cle Candales : and her fair friends bring to memory my former 
celestial abode," said the polite governor of the Louvre. 

By a sign well understood by her ladies, the queen signified 
her desire of being alone with the marshal. When D'Usez 
and her companions had retired to the inner chamber, Cathe- 
rine, after requesting De Biron to seat himself, which she did 
the more readily on account of his lameness, isaid in a careless 
tone — 

" Have you seen the King of Navarre this morning, mar- 
shal 1" 

'' I was on the way to pay my respects to him when your 
majesty's summons reached me," replied De Biron. 

**• He is planning his escape !" said the queen. 

The marshal atarted up as quickly as his lamenesa would 
allow of, and looked quite alarmed. Catherine smiled in- 
iri^rdl^ at his hurried manner ; but not wishing to ^lA^e th9 
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adventure of Candales, both on account of the countess, and 
lest that the lady's ophiion might even prove correct, she bade 
him be again seated, adding-^ 

"I am too quick, monseigneur! I do not mean that I have 
any specific idea of his plan§ ; but he has^ as you know^ in his 
fits of activity, cast a watchful eye around his prison-home. A 
man in confinement is always trying to escape ; — ay, even in 
his sleep ! But, of. late, Navarre has enticed my son Fran9ois 
into his practices ; or wheref9re should he court his society ? 
— ^Do you know any thing of this I" 

'^ I think,'' replied De Biron, " it is the duke who entices our 
captive." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Catherine, rather piqued at this difference 
of opinion, — "Fran9ois ^entice the Bourbon! Common sense 
and yourself sometimes differ, De Biron !" 

" I congratulate myself," said the marshal, with firmness,^^ 
'* that my wandering fancy has been able to do your majesty's 
family some service." 

The queen had no wish to quarrel with her servant ; and in 
a tone which displayed neither anger nor sense of offence, she 
asked for proofs of his opinion. But the ptfince had conducted 
himself so discreetly in his intercourse with Navarre, that it was 
difficult for the marshal to bring forward any thing tangible.; 
he could only state that such was^ his impression. 

*^ If I thought,** said the queen^mother, '* that such was the 
case, I would place Frangois under your surveHlance as well as 
Henry De Bourbon." 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed the familiar adviser, hastily ; 
*' the office of jailer does not at all suit me. It is bad enough 
already ! I do not know whether I fall under the ridicule of 
your majesty's friends ; but it strikes me, that to see a lame man 
like myself, who has been used to ride at the head of a large 
army, hobbling up the staircase every morning to look after a 
prisoner, as though I were the sub-governor of the Bastile, is 
at least a fair subject for an epigram." 

*' And to see that same gentleman," replied the queen, in a 
calm tone, ^« entrusted by his sovereign with the safety of the 
royal person — admit^d with the familiarity of «n equal into her 
presence — the most important secrets, personal, and also rela- 
ting to the state, submitted to his judgment — is, we think, a fair 
subject for envy !" 

This reproof and compliment affected the governor of the 
I#ouvre almost to tears ; he ha4 iK^a^cel^ pow^r tQ e^^laim*^ 



" Pardoti, most gracious liege, Lam a restless, dissatisfied 
old man !" 

'' Not so old either," replied Catherine ; " at least the tree 
still bears blossom if we may judge by the gay birds which 
flutter around iu" 

'^ I trust,'^ said the overpowered marshal, '^ that my eyes are 
not so dim but that I can still feel happy in waiting on the 
fair majesty of France. . My life is at her service !" 

It were needless to say that, after this flattering amende of 
Catherine, and the grateful reply of her servant, perfect amity 
lyas re-established between them. 

"The King of Navarre," continued De Biron, in relating to 
her majesty the result of his last visit to the captive monarch, 
" appeared more uneasy in my presence than formerly." 

" There is some mystery in this," said Catherine, contracting 
her brow ; ** we are either dupes to our suspicious fancies— or 
there is a plot hatching." 

'^ Cannot the Queen of Navarre illumine us ?" asked the gover- 
nor, still ignorant of the adventure of the countess. 

** Yes, with an ignis fatuus^ answered the queen-mother in 
a tone of bitterness. *' I think, if we were fools enough to go, 
she would, with all her heart, send us on a- visit to our old ally 
the Turk, or to the new world of Columbus !" — 

""By our lady of Loretto !" continued she, rising from her 
chair in anger, *' I can depend on none of them. Bul^hy must 
I be annoyed wkh these trifles ? I foresee, marshal, that your 
charge will be increased. All Navarre's side of the palace 
shall be turned into a prison- ward, and Francois shall keep 
company with the Bourbon and his wife !" 

" Heaven forbid the necessity !" exclaimed the poor gover- 
nor, terrified at the prospect. 

" Let there be more guards in the Tuileries," added Cathe- 
rine ; " it is not safe for Navarre to walk in the gardens out of 
sight of the sentinels. It is true our eye is upon him when he 
leaves the palace — and when he enters the gardens — but once 
within, he is lost to our scrutiny. Yes !" continued she, after a 
pause, " the circuit of the Tuil^ries must be patrolled while the 
captive is there. Can your wisdom increase our security, 
marshaH" 

" He may burrow under ground like a rabbit, and so get 
away," replied De Biron, dryly. 

^^ Ah ! you laugh at our caution !" exclaimed the queen- 
mother, her anger giving way to mirth, ib which the marshal 
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joined ; they stood smiling at each other as confedel^tes ofV- 
times do at a ludicrous turn in their intricate policy^ 

** God alone can reward us hoth for our troubles in this huge 
world of a warren,*? said Catherine. The marshal durst not 
trust himself with a reply, but again smiled, and bowed himself 
out of her presence* 



CHAPTER IIL 

Malgr^ ce doox genre de vie 
Dont ii avoit 6t6 channe^ t 

II vint k s^ennuyer de ee voir enferm^ 
La Prison la plas charmante f^ 

Est toujours une prison. 

In erery society, from th(s refined circle of the court to the 
group of rustic village gossips, the discovery of the slightest 
incident affecting the character, or descriptive of the errors, of 
any one of its members, is discussed as a theme of the deep- 
est personal interest* Whether the pleasure of the listener, or of 
the narrator of the tale is more intense, we i^eed not determine, 
as the most adroit of both sexes usually contrive to enjoy 
bpth offices successively. Such was the fortune of Madame 
D'Usez. 

Candales was uneasy till she had disburthened:her memory 
of its charge to the ready, sympathizing ears of her friends ; 
and Madame la Duchesse, duly inform0d of each circumstance 
of the adventure, to which it was in her power to add, by way 
of embellishment, the affected airs of the heroine, in them- 
selves worthy of deep and interesting comment on a leisure 
mom, repaired alone to the boudoir of the Queen of Navarre. 

The entire suite of rooms inhabited by the daughter of Gathe* 
rihe and her captive husband, had been^ in consequence of a 
mutual wish, equally divided between the illustrious and aversely 
mclined pair ; the location was admirably adapted for independ- 
ence of each other's society, at the same time that the eti- 
quette of the court, and above all, the complexion of Cathe- 
rine's policy, which would not have brooked an undisguised 
separation, was duly n^iKU^ined. According to the prevailing 
feshion of palatial TesMi^es, which has not been yet changed, 
tbe innermost chtiri|||f .of thcrToyal suite was selected for ie- 
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pose ; and the more distant each successive room from this 
sanctuary, the more public the use to which it was appro- 
priated. 

Whether a closer approximation were deemed unadvisable* 
we cannot say, but between, the dormitory of Margaret and 
that of her consort, was interpolated an untenanted chamber, 
disused of both its royal neighbours, save when crossed by 
the feet of either on the rare occasion of paying a visit. 

From this point of debateable land, or, to speak more truly, 
uncontested territory, branched off their respective suites of 
rooms ; those of Navarre towards the cape of VIsledu Palais^ 
which now affords support to the centre arch of Pont Neuf; 
while those of Margaret ran westward in the direction of the 
unfinished gallery of the Louvre and the gardens of the 
Tuileries. 

D'Usez found the princess in her boudoir adjoining the royal 
dormitory. No private apartment could compete with this, the 
selected object of her majesty^s taste. The walls were covered 
with Flemish tapesitry, but the pictorial embellishments had 
not been left to the discretion of the artists of that country, as 
their judgment was ofttimes to be less preferred than their un- 
varying skill and industry. The subject of the designs had 
been chosen by Margaret herself from the classic storehouse 
lately unlocked by the translators of her own and of the pre« 
ceding age. 

The floor of the boudoir, although boasting of a grain as sus- 
ceptible of polish as ebony, was doomed by the luxurious taste 
of the queen to be hidden beneath a carpet of tapestry, on which 
were worked the armorial quarterings of the house of Yalois. 
A series • of portraits, by French and Italian artists, was sus- 
pended, around the chamber, which breathed a delicious atmo- 
sphere, imparted by fragrant-scented herbs. 

When the duchess entered, Margaret was alone, and seated 
on a magnificent couch ; her feet imbedded on a footstool, its 
yielding softness shared by a diminutive greyhound of the 
Italian breed. 

The Queen of Navarre was tall, symmetrically proportioned, 
and possessed of features worthy of a daughter of her imperial 
mother. She was somewhat older than her consort, and had 
reached the full beauty of her womanhood ; the charm most 
praised by the courtiers, and to gaze on which, the Archduke 
of Austria had declared it worthy of a journey from Vienna in 
the severest winter, was the beauty of her complexion. In the 
language of the chronicler^ it was like the unsunned side of 
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the white cheny ; a metaphor^ we opine, doing bat little jus-* 
tice to the admiration of Europe. Her eyes were large, volup- 
tuous, and heart-subduing ; riveting with a spell-like power 
the gaze of the beholder, if he d.ared venture to meet their 
glance. 

The female fashions of the French court were fast degene- 
rating, from a simple and elegant style of dress to that consum- 
mation of ungainliness, the hooped petticoat ; vertu-gardin, as 
it was calltsd in France, the etymology of which is obvious ; 
and farthingale in England. But as yet the evil was not ; 
coming events cast their shadows before, and the budding 
existence of the vertu^gardin might be only indicated in a cer- 
tain fulness of the skirts and lowness of the waist. 

In this latter fashion was apparelled the Queen of Navarre. 
It was as yet too early in the morning to be decorated in the 
cumbrous robe of velvet, or of cloth of gold or silver, and 
covered with precious stones ; yet her dress was nearly as 
gaudy, and consisted of~a robe of white satin, charged, to use 
an heraldic phrase, with spangles. Over her dark hair, in the 
arrangement of which might also be traced an indication of an 
approach to an artificial costume — being carried back from the 
forehead and temples to cluster in a towering mass, sprinkled 
over with sparkling gems — was thrown a veil of gauze, which 
hung down negligently on each side of the head, allowing the 
fine face of the princess to be visible, and half concealing be- 
neath the folds the lustre of the jewels which decorated her 
hair. 

Between Margaret and the duchess there existed a close 
intimacy, although the political confidant of the queen-mother 
did not possess the confidence of the Queen of Navarre ; but 
D'Usez found it advisable to court her majesty's friendship, 
and was on the present, as on every other visit, very graciously 
received. 

There was a secret distrust also on the part of madame, 
for Margaret occupied the very station an the court which the 
former ardently coveted ; and had the ^nk of the fair scion of 
Yalois been less illustrious, the duchess would not have been 
able to overcome her secret envy. The fair Navarre was uni- 
versally designated the Queen of Hearts — the Venus of the 
Court — to whom all paid homage as a duty. Whatever dress 
or ornament she adopted looked most appropriate, was spoken 
of with raptures by her devotees, and became the fashion of 
the ladies who were anxious to share in the admiration by 
wearing her colours. 
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This was the empire fox which D'Usez sighed. In her 
office of political adviser to Catherine, she exercised a great 
influence over the noblesse, as many preferments passed 
through her hands. But she-had besides an ambition to shine 
as a Queen of Hearts ; she desired that homage paid to her 
beauty which was rendered to her political influence ; but 
though beautiful and witty, she was as much dreaded as ad- 
mired ; the glance of her eye was sharp, and her power of 
sarcasm equally so ; she iiad chosen the commanding career 
of a favourite, and she could not sit at once in the rival courts 
of Love and Majesty. 

But too wise to quarrel with, or even to display jealousy of 
the fair queen, prudence had taught her rather to form an al- 
liance with her superior in influence and beauty, and by this 
pacific measure the ambitious lady became in some degree the 
partner of her empire. 

Margaret, as we have said, was alone, unless indeed the grey- 
hound be accounted a companion ; and there are moods of a 
Foyal mind when even the society of a dumb friend of capacity as 
limited as the sharer of her majesty's footstool, may be deemed 
preferable to a courtly train. 

Though the meditations of the queen were profound, it may 
be doubted by many whether the subject under consideration 
merited that term : but profundity may be predicated of the 
action of the mind, without embracing the quaUty of the subject 
scrutinized. 

That the princess ^as deeply engaged cannot be doubted : 
that the pursuit was frivolous may be denied, if her vocation 
be considered. She set the fashion in dress ; and was, when 
interrupted by D'Usez, earnestly debating whether she should 
countenance an innovation of De Gonde, who iiad. substituted 
curved arabesque devices of jewellery in front of the stomacher, 
sleeves, and skirts of her state-garments, instead of the straight 
and angular rows of precious stones displayed by Margaret 
and her followers. The innovation in itself was a crime, but 
the taste of the queen acknowledged the elegance of the effect; 
and she felt disposed to pardon the assumption. 

The duchess came very seasonably to aid the Queen of 
Navarre in coming to a decision, but to the question whether 
the fashion of the Princess de Conde were worthy of adoption, 
madame would not pretend to determine ; she was besides, as 
she declared, so interested in an adventure which had befallen 
Candales, and in which the Duke d'Alenpon was implicated. 
Curved lines, as wdl as the straight radiations of a circle, 
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were immediately forgotten ; the curiosity of the queen vr^s 
excited, and she desired to be informed of the particulars which 
related to her brother Francois. Hereupon D'Usez detailed 
the scene which had just occurred in the cabinet of the queen- 
mother, and in which she did not fail to depict, with a few sar- 
castic touches, the affectation of the countess. 

Matgaret heard, with the tranquillity of one indifferent to 
the result, the determination of the ladies, sanctioned by the 
queen-mother, to surprise D'Alen^on and his companion at 
their evening assignation ; but she thought within herself, and 
her opinion coincided with the surmise of Catherine, and was 
opposed to the judgment of D'Usez, that a more important 
affair than a loverpassage would be unmasked in the hall by 
C and ales' discovery. She instantly made up her mind to dis- 
appoint her mother and the ladies of the household. 

'* Is it not unbecoming the dignity of one who interferes in 
the destinies of Europe,*' asked Margaret, " to stoop to the 
meditated plot? The affair is worthy of Candales — and as for 
De Oonde, it is entirely within her province — ^but for you, 
madame — ^ 

*' Well ! I own it is a trifle," exclaimed the duchess, inter- 
rupting her, '^ but can I be otherwise than restless just now — 
there is nothing acting in the great world — the Huguenots and 
their English friends are still sleeping, and the Papal Legate is 
composed into a slumber, by her majesty and myself. What 
can I be doing 1 It is impossible to he always quiet." 

At this instant a gentle, knocking at the queen's dormitory 
interrupted the duchess in her excuses. Margaret was sur- 
prised at the circumstance ; she was certain no one had passed 
into her chamber ; and she changed her half recumbent position 
more hastily than became the usual graceful ease of the Queen 
of Hearts, and niore quickly than pleased the discontented 
Fidelio, who was ejected from his velvet throne. The duchess 
smiled. 

" Now there is an adventure worthy of your curiosity," said 
Margaret, who had perceived the smile ;— " should you like to 
discover who is in yon chamber ? If I were to grant permis- 
sion, would it not be gratifying to your hatred of repose as en- 
tering upon a treaty with Spain !" 

'' Umph !" said the duchess to herself; " this is as clever a 
mode of carrying off an unpleasant occurrence as a woman could 
think of I I should, indeed, like to open the door much more 
readily than you would grant me permission. But I can now 
return your retort in kind !" 
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D'Usez arose from her chair, and telling Margaret that she 
would show her how easily she could conquer her curiosity, 
made a low courtesy and prepared to leave the room. But the 
queen would not suffer this insinuating attack to pass unparried ; 
and calling back the dark-eyed lady, said — 

" My dear D'Usez I I am too idle to rise from my seat — 
do favour me by opening the door for the intruder, whoever it 
may be." 

I may be wroiig ! thought the confidant of the queen-mother, 
as she obeyed her friend's behest. *^ Mortal or immortal, you 
have permission to enter !*' cried D'Usez, in a loud tone, as she 
stood by the door, which immediately opened, and disclosed 
no less a personage than the King of Navarre. The vision 
was as unexpected to the queen as to the duchess. 

Whatever might prove the cause of the visit, Margaret was 
highly gratified with his appearance, as it afforded her a com- 
plete triumph over the imputation conveyed in her friend's sar- 
castic retort, and confirmed her in her intention of disappointing 
the ladies and her good parent in the object of their evening 
adventure, in which she felt certain, from many circumstances, 
her consort was implicated. But however pleased the queen 
might be, she did not care to display it ; and to the captive 
monarch, who appeared rather confused, as though he did not 
desire a witness to their interview, she said in an idle tone — 

" To what cause am I indebted for this hbnour ? Mayhap 
your majesty is anxious to trace some object which the hotel 
in the opposite Fauxbourg hinders you from seeing in your 
own chamber !" 

" No ! no !" exclaimed the duchess, who had accidentally 
caught a glimpse of the Seine — her eyes directed to the window 
by the observation of Margaret, we must look nearer home ! 
Behold the mystery in yonder boat, with its gay attire ! But 
really it is cruel in me to break the spell of such precious mo- 
ments I" 

And so saying, the lady withdrew, not at all anxious to wit- 
ness what had long ceased to excite either surprise or curiosity, 
— the matrimonial indifferences of the royal couple. 

*^ This is a delightful little paradise," exclaimed Navarre, 
looking around, '^ and those pictures !. That of yourself — 
how like ! The fairest lily of France !" - 

MSirgaret courtesied lowly in return for the unusual fervour 
of his address ; though she perceived that the flattery was only 
the prelude to a request. 
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'* And who is the painter who ha9 rendered such a miraele 
with his pencil ?" asked the monarch. 

" You are not cunning enough in your policy, most illustrious 
captive," answered the Queen of Navarre. " I have heard you 
declare before all the court that you knew the touch of Cor- 
neille at a moment's glance. Whither has flown your skill ? 
But speak your wishes at. once — I am in perfectly good-humour 
to grant every thing reasonable — and I will listen to your en- 
comiums afterward I" 

"Have I then lived so long under the roof of the De Medicis 
without acquiring any portion of her skUl — does my secret 
wish lie pictured on my forehead ?" cried the perplexed 
Bourbon. 

** Still doubtful of my generosity !" exclaimed Margaret. 
** Well ! listen, Navarre ! and gain courage, while I describe 
to you the subject of a picture which I have engaged Corneille 
to paint ! But, before 1 describe the moment seized by the 
artist, I must relate the previous accidents. Tavo friends, both 
of the highest rank, have met in a dark chamber in the depth 
of the night to plan an escape." 

The queen remarked a change which came over the features 
of her captive husband ; it verified her suspicion ; but without 
appearing to notice the circumstance, she continued her 
narrative. 

*• Some idle ear has caught the assignation — it is reported 
to others — and believed to be by some an affair of the heart, 
and that one of the parties engaged is a itdy. Well ! you 
seem interested in my sketch ! But listen ; a surprise has 
been planned by a bevy of malicious damsels, who will burst 
in upon the friends with the rude glare of torches, just as it 
were accidentally." 

Navarre was excessively agitated ; he scarcely knew whether 
to interrupt the queen or keep silent ; the air of the room 
threatened suffocation, although it was open to the breezes 
from the river. Still the fair inquisitor would not notice his 
suffering, but, laying her hand on his shoulder and looking 
into his face, she continued — *' That must be the moment for 
the painter — he could, as you are aware, make nothing of 
the previous darkness. The light of the torches falls upon 
the friends, atld discovers— ^a lady? Ah! I see you are 
moved! But it shall be in your own power to determine 
whether the finale be comic or serious !" 

The fair speaker retreated a few paces from her lord, sn[iil- 
ing upon his awe-struck figure. 
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The poor king was electrified ; he found himself by some 
mischance in the power of his wife. The assignation too ! 
that had been overheard. The suspicious questions of De Bi- 
ron on his last visit, from which he had only just escaped, 
crossed his mind-^he feared every thing was known, and thai 
a close confinement would be his fiiture lot. He stood power- 
less — an object of pity to his laughing consort, who criedf 
** Choose, ere I give the last instructions to the painter, you 
monarch of a suite of rooms aad a garden promenade !** 

" What I not a word of the fruitful valleys of Beam and 
Navarre l*^ exclaimed D'Alen^on, who at that instant threw 
open the door by which the Bourbon prince had entered, and 
stood before his astonished sister and his confused friend ; 
— ^'have the gardens of Pau no existence!*' continued the 
intruder. ** It is ever thus that the sex judge of us. What 
signifies the possessbn of a province, if one's shoe is defi* 
cient in a rosette? But tell me, Margaret,'* added he, address* 
ing his sister, " do they take Navarre to be a lady ?" 

^ Her majesty knows all," exclaimed Navarre, despairingly. 
*' I suppose I shall not have even a suite of rooms much longer." 

'^Know all !** cried the queen; ^ on the contrary, I cannot 
even guess why Fran^ms was listening at my door, or why he 
should have come at all !" 

Navarre, who had been torturing his invention to frame a 
plausible excuse for the introduction of D'Alen^on, who had 
been waiting with impatience for permission to enter, now 
judged it prudent to make a full confession of his previous 
meeting with the prince in the hall : together with the subse* 
quent interview broken off by the arrival of De Biron ; the con»> 
sequent concealment of monsieur, and the fear of the cytive 
lest D'Alen^on should be seen leaving his chamber, which had 
induced him to conduct the prince through her majesty's 
rooms, from which he might emerge without suspicion. Upon 
hearing the voice of the Duchess D'Usez, he had desired his 
eccentrio friend to remain within, while he endeavoured, with 
what success we have already detailed, to gain a clear pas* 
sage for the prince. 

*^ I beg your majesty's pardon," said Margaret, when her 
husband had finished the relation. ** Not one half of what yoa 
now say was pictured on your forehead — but Madame D'Usez 
and her friends know of my brother's midnight assignation — if 
was overheard by the Countess de Candales — ^ 

" -—And the subject of our discOorse— ^ T" exclaimed the 
agitated Bourbon princst 

Vol. L—D 
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*'How foolish !** replied Margaret, afTectkig contempt, ^'did 
I not say but just now that the companion of my brother was 
supposed to be a lady. Candales heard only the words spoken 
in the vestibule, and was afraid to look at you till it was too 
late !" And thereupon the Queen of Navarre informed her 
consort of what the countess had related to Catherine ; and 
also that the queen-mother had sanctioned a plot to surprise 
ber son. 

*' Thank Heaven ! our conversation in the hall was not 
overheard !'* said Navarre. 

•* If my good mother had thought her son only engaged in a 
love affair with one of these petulant damsels whogilide about 
the Louvre," said D'Alen^on, " she would never have inter- 
fered ; but I am sure she suspects his majesty is concerned !" 

" And yet," observed Margaret, ** she would not have -the 
marshal informed of the circumstance, lest there should be 
Bome truth in your being in love, and the name of any of her 
ladies transpire in consequence." 

The conversation which ensued brought dbout a better 
understanding between the captive and his fastidious wife, than 
he could ever have expected from her filial relation with his 
Iroyal jailer ; but it happened fortunately for his interest, that 
Margaret, for reasons which it will be our object to explain at 
a future period, was very much disposed to circumvent the 
plans of her mother. 

But notwithstanding this unexpected aid, both D'Alen^on 
and the monarch deemed it too premature to expose the pre- 
cise nature and extent of their policy, to one who had shown 
herself a convert of so recent a date, to her consort's interest. 
Thou made her believe that nothing more than a vague idea 
of Navarre's escape from the Louvre had been as yet enter- 
tained 

^^ You must exercise more caution in yonr filj^re interviews,** 
said Margaret, " while subject to the amiable curiosity of Can- 
dales, and the good-nature of Madame D'Usez. But suffer me 
to bring about the denouement of to-night; and it shall be 
proved whether I am not worthy of your confidence." 

" Willingly," replied Navarre ; " words are too feeble to 
express my thanks for your majesty's kind interest in my 
unhappy fate. If we had not received this timely warning^ 
to-mort^ow's sunbeams might have greeted us — myself ai 
least — through the ironbars of the Bastile." 

«^And so the nymphs of the Louvre imagine that I am in 
love with one of their train," cried D'Alen9on. •* Well, there 
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ve no bounds to the vanity of some people. The ladies of 
the English court were more modest, and so humble-minded 
diat I was never tormented. Here all feel so piqued at my 
indifference, tliat they are ready to join in any cabal to annoy 
me. And with these words, he left Navarre and his consort 
to themselves. 

The Marshal De Biron was lodged more obscurely in the 
palace than accorded with the triple honours of Governor of 
the Louvre, Marshal of France, and Baron by long prescrip- 
tion of an ancient domain ; but although the abode of royalty 
had long ceased to exhibit the strength of a fortress since the 
demolition of the old structure, yet the threatened rebellion of 
the Duke of Guise,' his proximity as a dangerous neighbour, 
and the turbulent excited spirit of the chizens, rendered the 
strengthening of the palace a matter of necessity. 

In order that he might be ready at the slightest, hostile 
movement in the city, the marshal slept in a room on the 
reshde-chaussie^ ot ground-floor, near the principal entrance. 
With the same sioif^e habits which have characterized many 
of the most illustrious heroes, he dispensed with the numerous 
corps of servants appertaining to his dignity, and retained about 
his person one solitary domestic — an old soldier, who had often 
kept guard over his master on the tented field* and was proud 
of discharging the same office in the palace. 

The quarters of the marshal consisted of but three rooms. 
From the chamher where he received the reports of his 
officers, a door opened into the dormitory, beyond which was 
a small room, occupied every night by Sieur Jaques, the mili- 
tary valet. 

On the evening of the same day which had brought so^uch 
fear to the heart of Navarre, De Biron, after repeating his 
Histrnctions to Colonel Grillon, the commander of the Swiss, 
a blunt, honest gentleman, of mediocre pretensions in every 
quality, mental and physical, save courage and loyalty, retired 
to his couch at an hour perfectly in keeping with the manners 
of the age; but whieh, in the present century, would be 
accounted quite impracticable. . On the table of his bedroom 
he found a letter addressed to himself, and apparently in a 
female hand. ^ What may this be," exclaimed the marshal, 
rather fluttered, and looking at the seal, which described a 
town in flames ; <^ is it of love or treason ? For women never 
wrote on other subjects sjjice the world began." 

^ By the honourable fame of all the De Birons !*' continued 
he« after readiog the first line, ^' it is, indeed, from a ladyf and 
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cm the gentlest subjeet. I am eirer fmtunate ! and yet I am 
not handsome— cannot dance the pazzameno, nay, not evea 
the pavanne, since the affair at Dreux. But I have the air of 
a gentleman ; true nobility gleams through the furrows of my 
jfaee — ^and my tongae-^-ah ! there lies the mischief ! A skil- 
ful tongue is like a large field culverin, which proves , victor 
over the bloom and chivalry of youth. It is now six months 
since I had an affair of the heart ; and during this Ixuig period, 
Ihe fascinating Candales has been ever gliding across my vision 
like a goddess. And I have noted often that her glances are 
thrown on me, when the duke in vain strives to -arrest those 
bright orbs of lightt It must be from her \ Yet there is no 
signature; but that was only prudent : my lackey might have 
opened the letter ; — though poor Jaques cannot read.** 

The marshal continued' alternately soliloquizing and read- 
ing the epistle, which was of the most tender description ; the 
writer reproaching him for breathing such insinuating flatteriei, 
and declaring that she would retire from the palace, but was 
anxious, ere she forsook the Louvre, lo see. him, and declare 
her forgiveness of his conduct. Where Wae there a more 
•eclnded and undisturbed spot, continued the fair scri^, than 
the hall of the Louvre at night? where he might hear her 
farewell reproaches without seeing her blu^es ! The letter 
concluded by naming the hour for the interview ; andthreatei^ 
ing that if he made light of her passion, there were modes of 
vengeance which made even a woman all-powerful: 

*^ Retiring from the palace !" exclaimed De Biron, imitating 
the tone of voice of a languishing lady. *^ But how cunning 
these nymphs are !" continued he. *' Revenge, indeed ! So 
like the sex, who offer love in one hand and a dagger in the 
other.'" 

It is but doing justice to the prudence of the marshal, to 
declare that such assignations, and from the other sex^ were 
common enough in his days ; and that he had had no reason 
to complain of neglect. 

The appointment raised his spirits above their ordinary 
level ; but in proportion as. his ideas of happiness were 
enlarged, so was a disposition to be dissatisfied with the duties 
imposed on him by Catherine engendered. He railed against 
the queen-mother for loading him with responsibility, not the 
least portion of which was the custody of Navarre. 

^ If it were not for such engagenmnts as these," exclaimed 
he, looking at the letter, *« what would life be worth ? Glory a 
mere breath I . Love a real paradise I I never blamed Marc 
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Anthony! I never bkroed my first master, Francis ! Bat 
stay : T should like to know how this delightful billet was 
brought here." 

He opened the door of his serrant's room, and finding from 
audible evidence that the old soldier was fast asleep, he strudL 
the floor repeatedly with his sword, at the same time crying 
out " Jaques! -JaquiBS !" ' 

"Augh! AughT' growled out a voice, *'Montjoie! St. 
Denis ! De Biron to the rescue — charge for his life — my poor 
master's flung !" 

*^ You lie, Jaques !'' exdainfed the marshal, cutting short 
the harangue of the still sleeping soldier, and replying in the 
same strain, ^ I am triumphant ! There are six lance lengths 
between us and the Ritters ! Charge through them and attack 
in the rear !" ^ 

By this time, Jaques was fully awake, and sat up in his bed ; 
and if there had been suflEleient light, would have presented, the 
features of a rough old soldier, who had served in all the Hu- 
guenot wars ; a true, stout-hearted man-at-arms, who Joved hm 
lance and his. steed better than a calm life at the Louvre. 

** Did you see any letter in my room ?" asked the marshal. 

** Yes, monseigneur/' replied Jaques. 

«* Do you know how it came there, or who brought it T 

" No," answered Jaques. - 

** Then go to sleep again, and forget it," rejoined De Biron, 
and left the room. 

It wanted yet two hours jof the. time appointed for the inter- 
view, and the Governor of the Louvre, who could not sleep, 
amused himself in turning his mistress's epistle into Greek 
metre. This was an easy task, and completed within the time ; 
and he walked up and down the room^ repeating the lines, and 
correcting the. quantities, till the moment of his going to the 
hall. 

'^ Beneath the farthest window," said the marshal to him- 
self, as he stepped carefully along^ the floor of the dark hall. 
'^She will know it to be me by my awkward steps," thought 
he, as he approached the spot. But there was no lady visible. 
He must be before his time ;-^as a soldier ought to be. 

^^ I shall surprise her !" muttered De Biron, as he took his 
station in the recess. 

Presently he perceived the door open half-way-— the lighted 
space was darkened by ^ figure — ^the door closed — footsteps 
were heard ; and as they . approached, a rough voice cried out, 
^ The last window^ but one, — ma chire amie : — art thou there V* 
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** Good Heavens T' exclaimed the marahal, inwardly, ** that 
is Colonel Grillon — and he, too, about to meet his mistress ! 
How unlucky I Suppose my Psyche should mistake the 
window; or, what is worse, the Swiss fancy her his own 
Thisbe, and rush out, as she comes trippingly to my bower !*' 

^ What, not come yet f said Grillon, looking in vain into the 
recess adjoining the retreat of the marshal, who shrunk within 
kimself as never warrior shrunk before. ** Well ! here I stand 
•^the sentinel of Cupid !" 

*< Curse you and Cupid too !*' exclaimed the fretful governor 
to himself; " I never knew this hall' was so much used. By 
the house of De Biron, I will not suffer it \ It must not be ! 
Grillon is the most useful man I have, or I would cut his 
throat.*' 

The colonel, who could not remain quiet, began singing a 
TOOvincial chanson, bnt in a tone scarcely above a whisper. 
J3very word grated upon the nerves of the governor with the 
nithless stroke of an inquisitor's brand. There were two lines 
lepeated at the close of each stanza-^-** My lady-love, when 
art thou coming?" supposed to be addressed by the cavalier; 
mod the other, a consolatory remaik of tlie damsel, '^ The 
warder knew his voice so well!" 

The attempt of the Swiss to rend^ the difference of sex dis- 
tinguishable by vocal contrast, was almost beyond endurance. 
But still the prudence of the marshal obtained the mastery of 
his more irritable faculties ; and he gradually became calmer. 

«• What a sympathy there is in love !" thought he ; •* my fair 
mte writes — where is there a better and securer place than the 
kail of the palace? — Cupid must have put the idea into her 
head ; and then, like a wicked imp as he has ever been, flown 
straight to Grillon's mistress, and whispered the same thought 
into her ear. One would almost believe in the existence of an 
amorous deity superintending Uiese matters, if it were only for 
Ae care he has taken to assign us, fortunately, different win- 
dows. But, in Cupid's name, what will be the result — I trem- 
ble for the surprise of my captivating — dare I say countess — 
No ! it must not be — I will order Grillon under arrest, or he 
may discover her — ^ 

'* The warder knew his voice so well !" sung out the colonel^ 
unconscious of the destiny which awaited him, and with a voice 
growing louder through impatience. 

But De Biron was prevented froip executing his gallant re- 
serve by the sudden opening of the hall-door. A lady, with a 
king ml descendiflg to the feet, was seen to enter, bearing in 
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lior hand a laisf^ wbieh throwiog its beams upon the white 
reil and under dress, and making visible her silent, stealthy 
progress, invested the approach of the figure with an ap- 
pearance almost sttpematural. 

However, the impatient colonel was proof against fear, and 
rushed out from his place of concealment, and De Biron, who 
thought the spectre resembled the countess in stature, stum- 
bled forward to rescue his inamorato from the grasp of the 
reckless Swiss; but the lady, starting at the vision of two 
beings of the other sex, screamed aloud, and flinging down the 
taper, flew to the door, which opened, and again closed upon 
her. 

GrUlon would have pursued the lady, but finding an intruder 
in the rear, the rude cause, as he imagined, of her flight, he 
became excessively enraged, and cried out to his opponent — 

^ It wonld have been well, you villain, if mademoiselle had 
left the taper burning, that I might see the way to your rascally 
heart ! . You black wretch, to force yourself on our interview ! 
You eaves-dropper! Butmy blade shall prick you though in 
ihe dark T 

It will be no difiicult matter, thought De Biron, as I cannet 
stir v^ljnqwcklyr — yet it is a pity one of us should slay the 

The marshal was for several moments unresolved on the 
course he should pursue — we need not say, he had no fear of 
the colonel's sword — but he was the governor of the Louvre, 
and a marshal of the French armies; and Griilon, a bluff, 
honest soldier, who was besides his very good friend. He 
thought it more becoming both his rank and prudence that the 
affair should be hushed up ; and, to the surprise of his antago^ 
nist, he announced his rank. An explanation ensued, and the 
unfortunate adventure became, a subject of laughter. 

** If the two ladies had come together," observed the marshal, 
^ I should not have known which was my mistress, except by 
guess — and that, it appears, was your case. But — hark ! there 
is a noise at the door, Grrillon — perhaps the other damsel — 
what shall we do V* 

*'The fairest way,'^ replied the Swiss, good^humou redly, 
^* would be to go and ask mademoiselle, or raadame, which of 
us she prefers." 

**Let us do so l** repined De Biron ; and they both walked 
towards the door, which was of a sudden thrown open, and die* 
played the indignant Catherine, surrounded by her ladies, and 
the Swiss guards with torehes. The two friends halted. 
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^ Seize the ," exclaimed the queen ; but farther speech 

was lost in astonishment at seeing her trusty officers in place 
of more dangerous night-walkers. 

^* We expected to surprise conspirators, marshal,'' said 
Catherine, recovering herself; **it is pleasanter to meet friends 
than enemies !'' 

De B iron's sagacity instantly suggested a plot, and that the 
love- epistle had been a snare. Although humiliated at the dis^ 
covery of the deception, he thought it would be ^afer to acquaint 
her majesty with the truth, lest she should suspect his fidelity ; 
and in furtherance of this resolve, he handed her the letter. 

By the aid of the torch-light, Catherine perused the senti- 
mental epistle. Her anger kindled in being thus outwitted, and 
her friends made a jest of; and as the features of the De 
Medicis glowed in the ensanguined tint of the red light, she re- 
called to the classical fancy of the marshal the figure of Medea 
in one of the fits of anger of that imperial vixen. But madame, 
the queen-mother, never fretted herself with self-torments — she 
soon recovered hei; quiet mood to dream of future vengeance. 
When she had finished the letter, she returned it to the marshal, 
with an intimation that it might be required again. «. 

^'If Chicot were not at Vincennes," whispered Madame 
D'Usez to the queen, " I should judge him guilty of the niis- 
chief." 

Grillon found himself most awkwardly situated in being ex- 
posed to the laughter of the ladies; which her majesty per- 
ceiving, spoke to the marshal in a low voice. De Biron re- 
plied in a whisper, which caused the queen to exclaim-^- 

"And Grillon too!" 

It is the highest point to which a courtier's genius can rise, 
to be able to bear without the least appearance of disquiet, or 
nervous movement of body, features, or expression, the laugh of 
ridicule ; and if he should exceed in this, we would venture to 
say that the ridicule would fall on his assailant. But we de- 
spair of the miracle. The colonel, as we have already inti- 
mated, was not a man of genius, but he had tact and good sense; 
and feeling his incapability of wearing a smooth unaltered brow 
amid the satirical laughter of his fair tormentors, royal and 
noble, he yet availed himself cleverly of a resource at hand. 

Perceiving the irregular station of th& Swiss, he growled out 
in true military fashion the word of command. The troops 
obeyed their ofiicer, and formed in double line. Another com- 
mand — and they presented arms. Catherine, who knew how 
to appreciate talent, nodded comjdacently ; tlie troops were put 
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in motion, the wh<rfe cortige pMsed slowly out of the hall, and 
the colonel escaped clear out of the arena. 

Very few of the actors or assistants in the drama slept that 
night. Each h^d his or her mystery to solve, hut speculation 
ended only in a labyrinth of conjectures. Catherine was very 
certain that the Countess Candales could not have been mis- 
taken in the identity of Francis D'Alen^on ; and her own sus- 
picions pointed at the King of Navarre as his probable eoni- 
panion. 

But whoever were the parties, acjby whatever means they 
had been able to frustrilte the scheme planned for their discov- 
ery, the queen-mother resolved that her own subtlety should 
overmatch their finesse. 






CHAPTEE IV. 

Extremes, though contniry, have the like effects ; 
Extreme heat mortifies, like extreme cold 

^ Cbaphah*s All Foouw 

On the evtoing subsequent to De Biron's untoward ]ov9 
affair, a horseman was seen riding in the direction of the river 
along the pkasant causeway near Vincennes, which after 
skirting the forest and royal domain, leads to the banks of the 
Mame. That he was no stranger in that quarter might be in- 
ferred from the familiarity of many of the passers by ; though 
his want of courtesy seldom allowed him to acknowledge the 
profiered salute, or if indeed he did condescend so far, it was 
returned with more contempt than friendliness. From way- 
faring and unknown travellers, he met with, however, a greet- 
ing more akin with his own deficiency of urbanity ; while the 
gape of astonishment which commenced their equivocal civili- 
ties, and the rude mirth and jest which continued till they were 
out of hearings seemed to irritate him more than became a man 
of his independent bearing. He was extremely well mounted, 
and in that respect nowise an object of contempt ; and his 
school of riding, though somewhat extravagant, betrayed 
neither ignorance nor inexperience. But who could behold his 
dress-^or even, were that concealed, his head only, — without 
astonishment and laughter ! 
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His face was Urge, flat, and broad, and of a mealy com* 
plexion, graced with prominent eyes of a stony lustre ; the 
mouth capacious, and on each side, commencing at the comer 
of the nose and falling chinward, was a deep furrow formed 
by the play of the muscles. Though the organic and hdblu 
ual indications of mirth were apparent, yet his general manner 
was grave and serious to an excess — there was, to speak al- 
most paradoxically, a humorous want of cheerfulness in his 
face ; its unvaru^g solemnity of expression irritated the mirth 
of all beholders. 

He wore a cap with an odd drooping continuation in lieu of 
feather, and a doublet closely fitting his square frame ; it was 
of the same colour as the cap, a light drab ; a colour, perhaps, 
adopted to match with his complexion. His legs were cased 
tightly in cloth, but of distinct colours ; the dexter limb beings 
red, while its fellow was as green as a meadow in spring. 

Onward rode this strange personage, scarcely looking at 
those who assumed acquaintance with him, and answering the 
jests of the ruder strangers /)nly by fixing his stony ejes upon 
them with a look of calm abstraction and unearthliness. But 
he took great delight in a rencounter with children ; they laure 
almost the only beings who moved him from .his unbeiramg 
humour. It was his custom on such an occasion to fix his 
eyes on a particular spot of the road, pointing to it likewise 
with his forefinger. If, on looking back at a distance, he saw 
that the children were still searching for the invisible godsend, 
then awoke his laugh, loud and discordant enough to frighten 
any horse but his own Trista Verita of incomparable training. 

He had left the ch&teau and forest of Vincennes far behind, 
when his attention was arrested by a young man on horseback 
approaching him at a rapid pace. 

The good or ill fortune of Chicot, for such was thename of 
our friend of the parti-coloured legs, depended on the caprice 
of man ; he was, therefore, learned in physiognomy, and when 
the stranger stopped to make inquiry about the road, Chicot 
was so lost in pleasure and astonishnient that he heard not 
the traveller's questions, but murmured to himself, '' Nature 
never does things but by halves ! What a pity this man has 
not my face and figure ! He might have gained a fortune in 
any court in Europe T' 

The stranger thus unconsciously apostrophized was young, 
and though not positively a model of beauty, his features were 
interesting enough to attract the eyes of women ; we are cer'' 
4ain he would never willingly have exchanged persons with 
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Chicot, though it were to gain a province. The «cpres9ion 
of his eye was bland and amiable — yet its power was very 
great, and it never sank involuntarily before the gaze of man. 
He grew impatient at the silence of our large^faced friend, who 
now lost in the rising expression of ai^er all those delicate 
traces of humour vfhich be had discovered in the visage of the 
young traveller. " Ah !" thought Chicot, still regardless of 
replying to the other's inquiries, *^ this anger is too lofty ! At 
first sight, I never saw a man whom I judged so well qualified 
to become my successor ! Humour lurked about his mouth, 
even as Marshal De Biron ^aid, Cupid hovered over the lips 
of our fair Queen of Navarre ! Yet he now wears the angry 
irown of the marshal himself! He may be by his dress a 
merchant — -and by his haughtiness a rich Marseillois, who 
thinks himself entitled to feel angry like a gentleman. \Vell ! 
rU try his skill ! If his wit prove equal to his looks, I should 
like to induce him to leave off vending silks, and attach him- 
self to me and Brother Henry.'* 

While Chicot was indulging these refiectioniB, the stranger 
waxed wroth at his uncourtepus silence, and was only re- 
st^^ned from a ihore open demonstration of anger by the won* 
dc^xcLted bv the face and habiliments of him from whom he 
had been in vain trying to elicit information. 

" Can I reach the city before the gates are closed ?" at last 
shouted out the traveller. ' 

*< Do yoM know me ?" said the eccentric Chicot, determined 
to put his questioner to the -trial. 

, *' No," replied the stranger, '^ but I judge I am near Paris 
by a specimen of its folly." 

^*And what may your judgment take me for?" asked 
Chicot. 

^ A very silent, quiedy-disposed man !" rejoined the stran- 
ger, in a tone of pretended bitterness : ** I have no doubt, when 
the doctors of the University want a chart of the moon's sur- 
face, they take an impression of your face !" 

*^ A la bonne heure !" said our friend *to himself* Then 
speaking aloud to his antagonist, without betraying any anger, 
he asked, " And what have you come to Paris for ?" 

'* Curiosity and traflic," replied the traveller. " I was led 
to expect every day a festival of amusement ; and behold ! a 
pair of carnival legs come forth to greet me !" 

"You delight in such guise, then ]" said Chicot. "You 
can see the wit of the contrast ]" at the same time throwing 
his leg over the horse's head, aud clapping bis limbs together*. 
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^ The wit is much too palpable for my taste/' replied the 
stranger. ** I can see as much folly in the possessor of erery 
pair of legs I meet, though not clothed in red and green." 

'^ But the owners of such undignified supporters/' said Chi* 
cot, ** have not the license to point out the moral of every tale 
they hear." 

** And what else but dull eye's," retorted the strangert *' need 
the moral to be pointed out ? Would a hunter have his game 
tied by the leg ? I am too poor to keep a fool — therefore 
would I see folly in every one I meet. I have no doubt the 
next traveller will not be able to <;onceal his red and green 
from me, though his hose be of Flemish brown. But by the 
forthcoming night ! I deserve to change garments with you 
for staying here, when I ought to be nsaking^ straight for the 
barriers." 

^ You are, then, so eager to be within the walls of Paris T 
said the jester. ^ 

^ So enchanted with the typeH>f its inhabitants !" replied the 
traveller, smiling. • 

*'The barriers will be closed before you ax^ half way/' 
said Chicot, composedly. ^ ^ 

'^ Then I am a fool outright," rejoined the young stranPr ; 
*• let us exchange caps." . - 

«< Wonderful! The very nian I took him for!" thought 
the jester ; ** I must secure him — he shall bid adiea to silks 
and nutmegs — Brother Henry shall be witness of his quality 
this very .night." Then raising his voice, he said — 

*' Many a wise man has lost his lodging by staying to pluck 
wisdom on the road-side. But although you will be too late 
for Paris, there are three plac6s open to you. First, the inn at 
Yincennes, crowded with the Swiss guard of the castle, who 
stay to drink. Secondly, the Abbey St. Antoine, nearer Paris, 
tenanted by good monks and bad housekeepers: do not go 
there unless you are under a vow of abstinence — 2. folly much 
to be shunned. The third, last, and best place for a traveller 
like yourself, is in^he bosom of the forest. Instead of keep- 
ing along the public road to Yincennes on the edge of the 
royal domain, enter it by the first path, which will conduct you 
to a monastery, the very best in France for good living. In* 
aist on seeing Brother Henry : he is shy at first, but will make 
you a happy man during yonr stay. And before we part," 
continued he, taking a ring ofif his finger, smd presenting it to 
the stranger, " wear this token of my esteem. I pro{^ecy 
your future fortune." 
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The stranger smiled and took the ring,^ which was curiously 
ornamented, and of yalue. '* Accept this in return,'' said he« 
giving Chicot one of his own, and adding significantly, " Visit 
me ij;i my prosperity.'* 

They saluted each other profoundly, and with an air of mock 
gravity so irresistibly serious, that the scene of parting would 
have made the fortune of »ny pair ^ of histrionic mimics. 
Chicoty riding away in a contrary direction, muttered to him- 
self, 

*' How perverse is nature 1 If that young man had my face, 
there is not a prince in Europe but would give the lands of 
three bishoprics and half-a-dpzen baronies for the fee-simple of 
his wit. If Brother Henry suffi^r him to escape, I will say, in 
the face of the whole courts that he deserves to wear my cap 
for a week." 

The young traveller fouud, without any difficulty, the road 
throuffh the forest, and hastened to. the convent, amusing him- 
self the while with speculating on the singular adventure he had 
just encountered. The judgment of Chicot respecting his dis- 
position and. humour, was sagacious ; for the stranger was, 
indeed, very prone to enjoy himself with the follies of his 
ni^hbours and chance companions,, and had often placed him- 
self in imminent danger by his ill-timed mirth. He was now 
journeying to Paris on a mission of secrecy, with which he 
had been entrusted by those who entertained a good opinion of 
his talents and his subtlety ; and had it not .been for this fool's 
nature of his, which often required the utmost exertion of his 
nobler faculties to counterbalance its mischievous tendency, he 
might have ranked as a master-spirit of France. There is a 
time for all things ; there was a proper season for his merri- 
ment ; but he allowed, humour to usurp the sway over graver 
feelings, till it had become a tyrant too strong to be deposed, 
and he was forced to submit to its despot sway. 

The artist and the statesman are both skilful in detecting 
the foibles and the follies of men ; but while the artist — 
whether actor, poet, or simple humourist — heeds only the per- 
ception of passing folly and its natural delineation, the states- 
man beholds in it his own strength — the talisman of his power. 
The misfortune of our young traveller was in being too much 
of an artist, while diplomatically engaged — an innate disposi- 
tion so palpable to the physiognomical skill of the clear-sighted 
Chicot, that the wily jester, ignorant of his condition, had al- 
ready cast his nets about to engage him in his own honourable 
profession. 

Vol. L— E 
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But to account more Ailly for the motive of Chicot in 8efid<« 
ing his new acquaintance to the convent, it will be necessary 
to explain the connexion between the jester and Brother 
Henry. We ipust therefore take the license of our vocation 
to travel with greater speed than our young friend, and intro- 
duce the reader to the interior of the holy abode, while the 
traveller is still lingering in the forest. 

The convent, anciently called Grand montanSf was situated 
in the midst of the royal domain of Vincennes. On the edge 
of the forest nearest to the Parisian suburb St. Antoine, stood 
the old feudal Castle of Vincennes, and a village of the same 
name contiguous. A path led through the forest from the 
castle to the convent, by which the public road was avoided : 
a happy circumstance, as will be shown, for the fame of Graad* 
montans. 

The evening assembly of the brotherhood of the convent 
presented to the eye a picture far different from every other re- 
ligious institution in France. Instead of a group of mature 
and aged monks, in coarse brown robes and shaven crowns, 
let the reader imagine, in the centre of the antique chamber, a 
long table surrounded by men, chiefly in the lustre of their 
youth, apparelled in white woollen robes ; each displaying on 
his head locks as luxuriant as nature and jLhe toilet, in aid, 
could produce. Behold Brother Henry seated in the Superior's 
chair ! His hands white as those of the fair Margaret of Na- 
varre ; his fingers encircled with gems as brilliant as any 
treasured up in the caskets of the Queen of Hearts, or glit- 
tering on the fingers of Madame D'Usez, and rivalling, but 
ineffectually, the brilliancy of her dark glancing eyes ! And 
what may be the worldly rank of these ecclesiastics ? 

Let the reader behold in Brother Henry, Henry of Yalois, 
monarch of France ! Let him see, in the woollen robes of 
the fraternity, the most renowned peers of the kingdom ! In 
Grandmontans were congregated, the Dukes of Bouillon, Joy- 
euse, and D^Espernon ai^l many more of the most ancient and 
noble names of France ! A religious fraternity ! often as strict 
in their devotion and self-imposed penance as the holiest of 
monks ; yet very oflen as gay and revelsome as they had a 
right to be under a less sanctified garb. 

Henry of Valois was often a hard problem for his mother 
Catherine to solve; to us he is an enigma. Sincerity in his 
religious faith he undoubtedly possessed : to say that it was 
clouded with superstition, is only saying that he was a monarch 
flourishing in the sixteenth century. Moderation and good 
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sense he. gave proofs of, by abstaining equally from the cruel 
bigotry of the Catholics and the levelling spirit of the Hugue- 
nots ; firmness, beyond what his mother dreamed of, he showed, 
in ridding himself of a gigantic evil whieh threatened his se- 
curity. 

Yet these, the good points of his character, he reached only 
with an effort — in time of need. The general complexion of 
his life was that of a weak, extravagant, and . superstitious 
prince. Yet, amid all his follies and fantasies, there shone a 
glimmering ray of light, indicating an effort after better things, 
and sometimes kindling into a blaze worthy of a hero and a 
statesman. Let his character be unfolded with our history ; 
we will now only instance the mental struggling which led to 
bis incongruous assumption of a religious costume. 
' When he returned from Poland to take possession of the 
throne of France,- he beheld with sorrow the religious distrac- 
tion of the country ; he saw that the outrageousness and 
license of^ the Catholic priesthood had driven whole provinces 
to embrace the doctrines of Calvin and his disciples ; but 
Henry, who was, as we have said, a sincere Catholic, disliked 
the Huguenot heresy as much as the priestly bigotry of the 
hierarchy. With the spirit of a good Christian, and the pa- 
triotism of a wise prince, he conceived the idea of a religious 
reformation, and immediately set about the accomplishment of 
so. desirable a change. Here was the ray of a nobler purpose 
than ever budded in the mind of his temporizing mother, who 
balanced the strength of her factious subjects without attempt** 
iog to remove their prejudices. But Henry was unequal to 
his task. By refusing to co-operate with the priesthood in the 
extermination of heresy, he gained their hatred, while his spir* 
itual design, through lack of spiritual fervour, degenerated 
into a devotion half superstitious, half hypocritical ; exposing 
him to the contemptuous invectives of his priestly assailants, 
and the laughter of their flocks. 

He instituted a lay fraternity in his court, composed of fa- 
vourites and the officers of the palace. Heave|m ha.,believed, 
would be moved at the sight of the lowly penitence and hu- 
miliation pf a luxurious court, to pity the misfortunes of the 
kingdom. It could not, he imagined, resist the prayer of a 
monarch in sackcloth, but would yield to entreaties so humbly 
uttered, and remove all dissension and civil strife. Hence 
were to be seen in the streets of Paris, on stated days, proi- 
£essions of the royal brotherhood of penitents, who, in garb 
pf S9cj^d9tb| waU^ed to Notre Damp to supplicate jr^mjjS^ip^ 
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for their sins, and the sins of France ! The brotherhood had 
a convent in the city, to which they retired to spend the re- 
mainder of the day in devotion. But it was not to be expected 
that the gay nobles of the Louvre could be mietaniorphosed 
into ascetic monks. To please their sovereign, they might 
adopt any costume he chose, however symbolical of holiness ; 
but their sense of pleasure was as lively under one dress as 
another, and they soon contrived to make their in-door peni- 
tence a very pleasant, social season ; and with that sense of 
self-delusion which oflen co-exists with hypocrisy, many still 
believed that they were pcfrforming a religions duty. 

His majesty, however, in whom a germ of real devotion ex- 
isted, had frequent misgivings of the sanctity of this course of 
devotion, and determined upon having a house of penitence 
beyond the walls of Paris, to which no servants were to be ad- 
mitted to administer to their luxury, but all the fraternity made 
to perform their own offices of necessity ; by which means he 
hoped to preserve, during his sojourn there, a true monastic 
humility. 

While staying at the Castle of Viricennes, to which retreat 
he had resorted for the purpose of contemplating, at his leisure, 
the foundation of a new religious order of knighthood — the cross 
and badge of St. Michael having grown into disesteem— he was 
struck with the appropriate site of the convent of Grandmont- 
ants, and presenting its occupants, the monks of the Minime 
foundation, with a better domicil^e elsewhere, they forsook the 
holy roof, to make room for his own beloved penitents. 

Thus were the fraternity — to the amusement of the court, 
the laughter of the nobility, the deep concern and scandal of 
the pious burgesses and lower orders — installed in the occupa- 
tion of two houses of abstinence and prayer. 

Such were the fruits of the praiseworthy resolution of Valois 
to improve the state of religion in his kingdom. And however 
ridiculous the means — and abused they certainly were to a 
great extent in his city convent—- he preserved at least a show 
of devotion at Grandmontans ; to which place he oAen threat- 
ened to retire, when mirth was pitched at too high a key in the 
Parisian convent. 

Behold, then, the monarch and his peers seated around the 
table, their evening prayers already murmured, their supper 
nearly over, the brethren conversing with each other in a low 
tone, and if perchance an expression not strictly monastic es- 
caped their lips, it certainly was not reverberated by the holy 
roof under which they sat. 
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Ghicet> the jester, a great favourite with every one, was ad* 
mitted at all hours, but would never take his meals in the con- 
vent, and for two reasons;, the fare was very poor, and each 
one had to provide for himself. True nobility often voluntarily 
subjects itself to deprivation ; the bourgeoisie, and the ranks 
still lower in the scale of society, always complain of the hard- 
ship, and rarely submit to it but perforce. 

" Opr recreant Brother Chicot," said the king, — it was a rule 
to call every one, admitted within the interior of the convent, 
Brother, — ** would rather ride three miles than partake of our 
supper." , 

'* Yes," exclaimed Brother Jean, the handsomest monk of 
the company, and who elsewhere ranked as the Duke D'Esper- 
Don ; V yet Brother Robert defends his conduct." 

*' Only," replied Brother Robert, Duke of Bouillon, who was 
a noted epicure, and showed the effects of his taste in his pursy 
figure, ^* if his constitution be like mine, I always feel more 
contented and happy, nay, easier in my conscience, when I 
have eaten satisfactorily, than while in a state of desire. In 
the former situation there is no disagreeable sensation disturb- 
ing devotion ; but—" 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a loud knocking at the 
outer door. * 

Seeing D'Espernon^ about to rise, Bouillon anticipated him, 
exclaiming satirically, '*l4et me be portei^ as I have had nothing 
to disturb my digestion V* * 

Bouillon, who was a penitent merely through fashion, dis- 
liked the regulations exceedingly, and was not scrupulous of 
disguising this feeling, hastened to the door, where our traveller 
was waiting admittance. He had dismounted, and stood just 
within the porch when the figure of Bouillon presented itself 
to his sight. He was too much lost in astonishment at the in- 
congruity of costume with the noble air of the duke, to declare 
immediately the object of his visit ; and the dissatisfied epicure, 
supposing that he was a messenger with letters from Paris, 
cried impatiently, "Give me the letters and begone." 

" Begone !" thought the traveller to himself, " this will never 
do for a weary traveller : I must explain." In words and ges- 
tures as respectful as he could assume — though it was a hard 
matter to refrain from smiling as his eye glanced from one part 
of the monk's dress to another — ^he informed him that he craved 
food and lodging, from the well known hospitality of the 
convent. 

Bouillon caught up the latter words with avidity ; he thought 

E 2 ' 
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the young man was sent by some of their friends as a J)tactical 
satire on the scanty fare of the convent, and he resolved the 
joke should have full play. The traveller, whose mirth was 
pent up like a swollen river, seeing the monk made no offer to 
conduct him in, but stood smiling under the porch^ attempted 
to ask for the superior, but could only utter, ** I wish to see 
the h-o-ly Brother Henry,'*-^and burst out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, in which Bouillon^ whose suspicions were now 
confirmed, heartily joined. He soon led the way to the re- 
fectory. 

** Be serious,** whispered the duke, before they entered the 
room ; ^ this mirth will not suit our superior S" 

The monk then told him to wait while he announced ,the 
object of his visit. This performed, the traveller was ushered 
into the penitential presence. He advanced with a bold care- 
less mien, prepare$) for amusement $ but when he had looked 
around upon the assembly, so impressed was he with the noble 
deportment of the brethren, who seemed to his fancy to be- 
tray the air of soldiers and gentlemen--— in not one could he 
recognise the drooping head and often cunning expression of 
a monk — that bis demeanour changed to the most respectfiil 
address. 

There was at that time, he knew, a sreat stir among the 
clergy to revive a religious zeal among their fiocks, to counter- 
act the progress of the reformed religion: ** Possibly," sur- 
mised he, *' this is the fruit of their trouble — these are young 
men who have voluntarily deprived themselves of the pleasures 
of the world, urged to the sacrifice by the zeal of the Catholic 
preachers." 

In accordance with the rules of the fraternity, which were 
based on humility and equality, the traveller was invited to seat 
himself near the superior, while the remainder of the simple 
fare, of which they had just partaken, was set before him. 
Had he been in the company of vulgar-looking monks, such as 
he had anticipated supping with, and towards whom the course 
of his education had taught him other feelings than that of reve- 
rence, he would have fallen in with (^hicot's advice, and asked 
for more delicate viands ; but he was awed by the noble air of 
the company, and above all, by the dignified and gracefiil bear- 
ing of the superior. 

This quiet behaviour was quite contrary to the wishes of 
Bouillon, who, while he waited upon the stranger, looked at 
him several times with great earnestness, as a hint to put in 
practice the iastnictiona which he believed him charged with. 
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AttribtitiDg his silence, however, to deference and fear, he re- 
solved to begin the attack himself. 

" Let us hear the news from Paris," said the duke ; " men 
of your class ^ssip on evtty subject — what Were your neigh- 
bours talking a!bout this evening-^^what do they -say of us and 
our institution f 

The traveller, who had been diverted whh the folly of the 
brethren wearing jewels in a convent, and being, likewise, 
unaware tbat their seclusion from society was only occasional, 
had come to the conclusion that a short period would see them 
^ack again in the busy world quite tired of their religious ad- 
venture. Accepting, tiierefore, the challenge of the duke, and 
without denying that he had come from Paris, he replied — 

*' They say that your half-system of devotion will not last 
six months longer !'* 

" Then they do talk about usj" rejoined the other ; — *« and 
how would they have us perfect our system V 

**• Shaven heads !" answered the traveller, *' is your only 
remedy. It would prevent a worldly relapse." 

While this colloquy was carried on, his majesty had acci- 
dently caught a glance of Chicot's ring on the finger of the 
stranger. He was immediately struck with surprise, which 
was increased when he heard from the traveller that he came 
from Paris, as he knew his jester had taken the contrary road. 
A suspicion of his guest's honesty immediately crossed his 
mind, and in alarm for the safety of Chicot, he asked the travel- 
ler who gave him the ring he wore. 

*< It is the gift of a fool," answered the stranger, carelessly, 
*» whom I met with on the road." 

The brow of his majesty lowered with displeasure, and he 
repeated angrily, *^Fool as he may be — he would never wil- 
lingly have given you that jewel. Look ! brethren ; — is not 
that the ring I gave to Chicot ; and which he promised to hold 
as safely as his head ?" 

The young man did not attempt to conceal his gift from the 
gaze of the brethren ; tliough he was inwardly chagrined at the 
circumstance. But it did not rest here. The superior in- 
quired if the meeting occurred between the convent and Paris* 

The traveller was dumb — he saw his error in having ac- 
quiesced in the supposition of his coming from Paris. How 
suspicious would it now appear, threatened as he was with a 
charge he disdained, to avow the ^ contrary direction of his 
route ! He had been lately traversing the southern provinces, 
and there were concealed about Us person letters from mao^ 
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of the most influential nobles. It was for the safety of these 
documents that he felt alarm : whHe the paleness which over- 
spread his face confirmed the suspicions of the superior and 
his brethren. Brother Jean, who (ttrceived that his majesty in- 
terpreted the &tranger*s silence and consternation* into proofs of 
criminal possession of the jewel, and expecting his majesty might 
give way to grief for what would prove only an imaginary loss, 
resolved to clear up the matter, and at once asked the stranger^ 
what road he had travelled by. The guest described his route. 
So far heapswered readily: but when he was questioned with re- 
spect to his rank, replied haughtily, that it ill became their hos^ 
pitality thus to treat him beneath their roof: that his journey was 
perfonned under a religious vow of secrecy, and he would not, 
without the sanction of the head of the Church, divulge his 
name. 

** He has killed my poor Chicot !*' exclaimed the king, in a 
mournful voice, while his head sank on his breast. All the 
brethren started up. 

The traveller, in alarm for the secrets of others besides his 
own, saw in prospective a noble enterprise about to be ren- 
dered abortive through his own folly and the impertinence of a 
jester ; and these thoughts crowding his mind, he was, for an 
instant, nearly overpowered. But rage mingled with his de- 
spair to find himself so unwittingly inthralled ; he cursed his 
own imprudent mad humours-darting upon his accusers a look 
of such indignation, that many were impressed with a convic- ~ 
tion of his innocence. But to their inquiries, he only replied 
contemptuouslyr— :" Send for the jeste?- !" 

In this extremity, not knowing what to do, and dreading lest 
they should attempt to search him, as he had not imbecile monks 
to contend with, he resolvfed to extricate himself by a rapid 
movement. Muttering invectives against their inhospitality, he 
signified his intention of quitting their society ; but disdaining 
that his retreat should assume his appearance of an escape, he 
walked quietly towards the door of the refectory, inwardly 
vowing, that if he could but reach the post by tlie porch, where 
his horse was still tied, he would never have communion again 
with any who wore parti-coloured hose. But the Duke of 
Bouillon threw his portly figure between the door and his guest, 
who instantly drawing his sword, demanded by what autho- 
rity he was detained. 

" The highest authority in France !" replied the duke, 
pointing to the superior. • 

The traveller was confounded — a crowd of thoughts rushed 
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across his mind ; he remeroWed some reports he had heard in 
the south of the king's rel^ous fantasies. Turning towards 
the superior, he let fall t||g|jpoint of his weapon on the floor, 



and bowing hi* kriee, excfflhed, ** I am your majesty's pris- 
oner !'' 

In a few words he briefly recapitulated his interview with 
Chicot, and the exchange of rings, and concluded by protesting 
that he was ready to ofler his life for the safety of the jester. 

"It is an improbable tale," exclaimed D'Espernon, " and 
jrants the grace of a« honest name to stamp its truth." 

But the traveller was firm: he resolved that the conse- 
quences of his folly should not fall upon others, and he an- 
swered in a tone almost satirical, probably from the contempt 
he felt for the deception. 

** Till my vow is performed, my name is in the keeping of 
his holiness." 

'' "And till Chicot makes liis re-appearance," replied D'Esper- 
noDj ** your body shall be in the safe keeping of Le Clerc." 

The traveller started ; it was the name of the governor of the 
Bastile. During this colloquy, his majesty was still buried in 
grief for the uncertain fate of his favourite ; his nature was so 
susceptible, that the misfortunes of his friends and favourites 
were as his own ; their death affected him more than the loss 
of a kingdom. His very life became their prey : he heaped his 
riches upon them while living, and when dead his heart became 
their tomb. D'Espernon, who held the first place in his affec- 
tion, now whispered his majesty to know what they should do 
with the stranger. His fate was soon decided. The duke 
informed him, that his majestj*^ had resolved in his clemency, 
and through a possibility of his innocence, that he should not 
be sent to the Bastile, but immediately marched to the guard- 
room of the Louvre, thereto be held prisoner till Chicot ap- 
peared, and as the king intended to return to his palace early 
on the morrow, if the jester came back to the convent before 
that time, his imprisonment could not be of long duration ; but 
if Chicot did not appear, he would be consigned to the dreaded 
Parisian fortress. 

" The Louvre !" exclaimed the traveller to himself—" the 
very destination of my journey ! It would have been almost 
worth my while to have sent the soul of the jester wandering 
to gain admittance there ! But the guard-room ! — ^It matters 
not — there can only be a flight of stairs between it and the 
realization of my hopes," 

To have escaj-td a dungeon in the Bastile, threatened by 
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Brother Jean, was a pleasant regospect ; but our yoang^ tra- 
veller could scarcely dissemble h% joy at the proposed alter- 
native of the Louvre, to gain adntumpce into which, and safely 
deliver the letters concealed on jl^)erson, hac^been the prin- 
cipal object of his journey to the capital. He readily surren- 
dered his sword to Bouillon, protesting against his harsh im- 
prisonment, but at the same time declaring his innocence of 
any crime, and his confidence in the return of the jester. 

Thus ended the interview. Bouillon and several of the 
brethren escorted the traveller to Vincennes, which they soon 
reached. The night was light enough for the young man t6 
perceive that it was a small place which had probably grown 
up as a necessary appendage to the magnificent feudal castle, 
whose dark outline he distinctly traced on the left hand as he 
entered the village street. The duke stopped at the door of 
the inut and summoning the host, desired him to repair imme- 
diately to the castle, and present an order which he gave him 
for two of the Swiss guard to come prepared to conduct a pris- 
oner to Paris. Our host did not at all relish the task : he 
represented to Bouillon that it would be two hours before he 
could bring the men ; that the bridge was drawn up — the port- 
cullis lowered — ^the governor probably in bed, and not to be 
disturbed ; but that, fortunately, there were several of th . guard 
still in his house, and that monseigneur had better avail him- 
self of their services. 

This was true enough, though contrary to discipline. It was 
the custom for a few of the Swiss to stay at the inn all night to 
carouse ; they took the privilege by rotation — the muster ser- 
geants, who shared tlie pleasure, conniving at the license. 
When the host went in and informed his military customers 
that certain gentlemen of the king's train required two of them 
to march instantly to Paris, all the four took alarm ; and while 
a pair, the soberest of the quartette, snatched up their halberds 
and marched out at the front door, the other two escaped by 
another way. 

Bouillon and his friends were so much pleased in finding 
the men thus easily, that they forbore inquiring strictly into 
the cause of their staying at the inn. The order was given up 
to the Swiss, with a request that they would present it to the 
Marshal De Biron, who would relieve them of their charge. 

No sooner had the brethren seen the prisoner marched off 
quietly between the sentinels, than all returned to the convent, 
save Bouillon, who escaped from the party, and running back 
to the inpy staid there a full hour and a half. What occupa- 
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tion he was engaged in during his stay, no memoir of the age 
divulges ; and it would ill become us to substitute conjecture 
in absence of certainty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I must have liberty 



Withaly as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please ; for so foots have : „ 

And they that are most gaUed with my foUy, 
They most must laugE. 

AsYouIAkeL. 

Before the Duke of Bouillon had returned to his friends at 
Grandmontans, and in the midst of their doubts and the grief 
of the superior, who sat, incapatde of receiving comfort, while 
the fate of his beloved Chicot was yet dubious, the jester, who 
carried a key to admit him when the brethren might be engaged 
in prayer, entered the refectory, looking earnestly around for 
the traveUer. 

The joy of the king was unbounded: he sprang up from his 
chair at the sound of Chicot's voice, and rushed forward to 
meet him. No lady could have displayed more pleasure at 
the recovery of her lost spaniel, than did the monarch of 
France on beholding the broad visage of his fool. 

Chicot was unconscious of what this fondness meant : his 
eye wandered to every corner of the chamber, regardless of his 
majesty's inquiries. 

" Where is the ring I gave you, Chicot ?" said Henry, taking 
hold of the jester's ear. 

«« Where is the wonderful traveller I sent you. Brother 
Henry ?" retorted Chicot. 

'^ The young man, do you mean, Chicot," asked the king, 
" one who wore your ring on his finger ?" 

« That very same half-prodigy — where is he ?" exclaimed 
the jester. 

** Where?" cried the monarch, giving way to mhrth, in which 
all the brethren joined, — " where ! Why, if he have not over- 
mastered his guards, he must be, by this time, safe in the guard- 
room of the Louvre, charged with the murder of yourself." 

^< Mm Dieu r exclaimed Chicot, muttering to himself as he 
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walked away ia displeasure from .the king, " I have flung Cas- 
tilian chestnuts to Flemish swine I" 

At the end of the chamber, beneath the window, was a 
square dais of a single step, from which the superior was 
accustomed to read homilies to the fraternity. When the 
jester had gained this spot, having walked there without any 
premeditation, he suddenly turned round, and addressed a re- 
proof to his majesty in the true ecclesiastical tone of censure. 

" Brother Henry ! Brother Henry ! look well at this cap !'' 
exclaimed he, holding forth his own, — ** and you, peers and 
princes of France, read out of the same book ! This cap, 
which for your own benefit I have condescended to elevate 
above my stature, is the emblem of folly ! not of mine ; for 
the rod of the schoolmaster, though a sign of disgrace, is 
none to himself. When the thunder^^storm rages above the 
valleys of Dauphiny, the peaked mountain attracts the fiery 
danger — defies its utmost wrath^-and thus the valleys escape 
the desolation threatened. 

*< This," continued the jester, holding his conical cap by the 
apex, '^ is your true peaked mountain of Dauphiny ! It has 
preserved you from many a folly ! I have been the scape- 
goat, and saved the flock from harm ! Nor do I claini more 
merit than any brother of my profession! Do I not ever 
stand a living beacon before your eyes — has not the lolling of 
this ornament diverted you from many a foolish purpose t 
Brother Henry ! you deserve ' to wear it ! Had I the power, 
you should address the next assembly of the states in it ! You 
have cast into captivity the wonder of the age ! That young 
man is worth the richest province ! I knew it the moment I 
cast my eyes upon him : J read it in the lines of the face— 
the glorious curve of the moutli, so delicate, yet so pregnant 
with humour. I sent him to you, a rich present, worth a hun- 
dred thousand rings — and you, brother, treat him like dirt ! 
By all the collected wisdom of Europe, it is enough to make 
me fling away the court, and turn hermit !" . 

So saying, the indignant son of Momiis descended from the 
dais, and casting a look of ineflable contempt upon his audience, 
strode out of the room. 

The next morning's sun saw issue from the castle of Vin- 
cennes, whither they had repaired from the convent, a gallant 
train of gentlemen apparelled in the gay costume of the 
sixteenth century. Silk and velvet vied with the more 
concentrated lustre of jewels and precious stones. The 
noble brotherhood of Penitents had put aside their woollen 
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robes ; and with their more natural and becoming dress, had 
re-assumed the gay manners of the French court. D*Esper« 
non congratulated the stately De Joyeuse upon their return to 
the Louvre and the smiles of its beauties ; while De Joyeuse 
whispered to the stout Duke of Bouillon, that he envied him 
Ihe feelings with which he would greet the viands on the well- 
spread tahle of the queen-mother ; that the forthcoming night 
would not bring with it the necessity of escorting a chance 
prisoner to his dungeon to enable monseigneur to indulge in 
the luxury of a supper ! Bouillon said to himself, that the 
next best thing to the pleasures of the table was the society of 
a man of wit, and resolved to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
traveller, if he should prove a gentleman in spite of his or- 
dinary apparel and poverty of equipage. The other penitents, 
devoted to their monarch in his fantasies, and to whom the 
temporary seclusion from the world had given a greater relish 
for its pursuits, which may perhaps account for the mingled 
h3rpocrisy, devotion, and licentiousness of their corps, crowded 
behind his majesty as he rode onward to the Porte St. Antoine* 
D'Espemon was on the right hand of royalty, and De Joyeuse 
on the left ; while Chicot, lively and airy in his movements, 
yet grave in his features, rode his mare Trista Verita in front 
of the cortege, ever and anon throwing his leg over his mare's 
head, sitting sideways, and bowing at intervals to his noble 
friends. He had the faculty of imitating the gait, bearing, and 
gesture of every being he encountered ; and as the market-women 
were returning in great numbers from the city, his talent was 
in constant requisition, to the great amusement of the royal 
party. Braying in the ears of the poor beasts that were 
carrying home their fair and buxom loads, to the great terror 
of the devotees of Pomona ; pretending to fall oft his steed, 
his large face dropping close to the eyes of a brown damsel, 
as though the man in the moon had tumbled into this world ; 
making his Trista Yerita dance like forked lightning about 
the road, to the infinite dismay of the poor travellers, who 
knew not which side to take : these, and similar diversions, 
formed the pastime of their short ride. The high-bom Valois 
laughed at his jester's pranks, and the terror of his poor sub- 
jects, till the tears ran down his cheeks, which gave occasion 
for the courtiers to whisper among themselves that he shed 
tears for the distresses of his people. But Henry was not a 
selfish prince : the same key which opened the gates of mirth 
displayed also his generosity ; and from a purse which he al- 
ways m public wore at his side for the purpose of charity, he 
Vol. L— F 
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distributed a recompense for his ridicule. Who would have 
imagined the existence of the earthquakes of contention which 
threatened France from the gay demeanour of its monarch I 
Yet it is more than probable such an idea entered the mind 
of Valois himself, perhaps from beholding the gate of the city 
which contained his great enemy ; for as they approached 
Porte St. Antoine, the king, turning to D'Espernon, said — 

*^ That Chicot will kill me, if Cousin Guise do not !'' 

When the cavalcade entered the court of the palace, the 
king, flinging himself from his horse, and calling out to the 
jester to follow, rushed into the hall. De Biron was ready to 
receive him. But forgetting to make inquiries respecting his 
illustrious mother, and regardless of the governor's congratu- 
lations on his return, his majesty's whole thoughts were intent 
on his captive. — 

*' Where is the prisoner you received last night, marshal T' 

The marshal* who had retired to rest previous to the arrival 
of the two Swiss, and whose dignity would have been com- 
promised by rising to receive a prisoner of no note, knew 
nothing of the matter, and referred his majesty to Colonel 
Grillon. 

Grillon, on being appealed to, replied that he also had re- 
tired to rest before the prisoner was admitted ; but that the 
captain of the guard would render an account of the charge, 
and that officer was accordingly sent for. 

The captain assured his majesty that the young man still 
remained in the custody of the Swiss in a strong-room on a 
level with the guard-room. In conformity with the discipline 
established by the governor, he had taken his turn to mount 
guard during the night ; and that, while engaged in the per- 
formance of this duty, the two men with their prisoner were 
ushered into his presence. He was desirous of relieving them 
of their charge, but they refused to deliver him up to any one 
but the Marshal de Biron, alleging the verbal instructions of 
the Duke de Bouillon, backed by the order of the king. 

As the Swiss persisted in their obstinate resolution, and the 
captain was equally determined that the governor should not 
be disturbed so unnecessarily, he commanded them to repair 
to the strong-room with their prisoner, and await there the mar- 
fihal's hour of rising. As the men belonged to the Vincennes 
battalion, he did not order them under arrest, though fully 
determined that they should be effectually punished by a long 
watch. 

" It is very strange then, monsieur," exclaimed Valois, ^that 
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they have not presented themselves before De Biron. But as 
the young man is innocent, and lias suffered an unjast punish- 
ment through my haste, I will liberate him myself?" 

The captain led the way, followed by Grillon, his majesty, 
and the jester. The door was found locked, with the key out- 
side. 

^^This accounts for their absence," said Valois, smiling ; 
*^ monsieur has taken especial good care of the guards as well 
as the prisoner !" 

But the officer of the night*watch knew that he had taken no 
such precaution ; and it was not without a secret misgiving 
that he opened the door for his majesty. There was no pris- 
oner to be seen ; and the two guards were found fast asleep, 
with their heads resting on the table. 

*^ How is this, colonel ?" exclaimed Valois, '* I thought the 
Swiss never slept on their post f ' 

" They hare, been long absent from my control, sire," re- 
plied Grillon, bluntly, ^^ and have lost their morality else- 
where," 

** Did I not tell your majesty," cried Chicot, " that the tra- 
veller was a clever man ?" 

Poor Grillon was much concerned for the honour of the 
regiment, and exclaimed bitterly against the governor of Vin- 
cennes, who, he affirmed, must have corrupted the morals of 
his men. Such a nnracle, as a Swiss-guard sleeping on hie 
post, had never been* heard, of before. 

" It cannot be helped, colonel !" said Valois, jocosely, *♦ the 
air of Vittcennes is not favourable to discipline, and the Duke 
de Bouilion detests it." 

Grillon, however, notwithstanding the mildness of his sove- 
reign, could not brook the shame of th^ discovery, and secretly 
made up his mind to challenge the governor. 

While the captain and his superior officer were arousing the 
eentinels from their lethargy, Valois and the jester, who were 
both intent on the recovery of the stranger, — the monarch, 
through the marvellous account fnmislied by Chicot of his abili- 
ties, though these had been taken on trust, — ^and the fool, through 
a strong desire which possessed him of sharing his histrionic and 
mimetic honours with a brother mimic, in order that the pair, 
united, might be strong enough to make head against certain 
enemies of Chicot, who threatened the extinction of his sway 
in the palace, — ^left the scene of GriUon's discomfiture. 

By the persuasion of the jester, Valois ordered a strict 
•earcb to be made after the prisoner. Orders were forwarded 
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to the commander of the city ganison, and also to the mnnicipal 
anthoritiee, that no one should be suffered to pass the barriers 
nhose appearance at all corresponded with the description fur- 
nished of the traveller. Paris was in a state of siege. The 
Ouisards took the alarm, and there was a sudden meeting of 
the chiefs at the Hotel de Guise ; while the citizens, who were 
mostly in favour of the duke, began shutting up their houses, 
to prepare for the expected contest. Monsieur Chicot, the 
mainspring of the movement, felt himself a greater man than 
the Duke D'Espemon. 

But where was our young traveller the while? 

When Bouillon lefl him with the Swiss, he was not slow in 
perceiving their inebriation ; but as his cue lay not in escape, 
he allowed himself to be conducted to the Louvre without put- 
ting the strength and activity of his guards to the test, whom ex- 
ercise gradually brought round to a state approaching sobriety. 

In the guard-room, while listening to the dispute between the 
captain and his escort, whom the potations absorbed at the inn 
of Vincennes had rendered more bold than became good disci- 
pline, the idea struck him, that short as might be his stay at the 
palace, a stolen interview was yet possible to be effected with 
the captive King of Navarre, and the letters which* he bore, 
addressed to that monarchy safely surrendered to his care. 

He had been made aware, ere he started on his perilous 
journey, of the jealousy which shut up all access to the Bour- 
bon prince, save to the inmates of the palace ; and to have 
eraved an audience of the monarch, during his stay at Paris, 
even though he were disguised as a merchant, or one of hum- 
bler rank, he was certain would have exposed him to the sut" 
veiUanee of the police, and perhaps to ultimate discovery, with- 
out having even effected his object. 

But when he found himself conducted to the strong-room ; 
the door locked, and the key removed by the cautious Helve- 
tians — an iterview with the illustrious captive, with the reali- 
zation of wnich he had been flattering his imagination, faded 
into a remote possibility, especially as it was to be expected 
that on the arrival of Valois at an eariy hour in the morning 
and in all probability, accompanied by the supposed murdered 
man, he would be set at liberty, and dismissed the precincts of 
the palace. 

Still hope did not desert him, and dissimulation came to his 
aid, a welcome guest. The chamber, which was principally used 
as a temporary prison for the confinement of refractory or dis- 
obedient troops, was but scantily furnished ; a roughly-fashioned 
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table, a few chairs equally cumbenome, and a solitary lamp, 
were its ooly ornaments or necessaries. 

Scarcely replying to the occasional remarks of the Swiss* 
he sat down in one of the large chairs, and with half-closed, 
though waking, eyes, watched the motions of the sentinels. 
In other moods their picturesque costume and noble stature 
would have pleased his fancy. The doublet was of striped 
silk, blue and whlte^ brushed by a long shaggy beard, which 
fell almost to the waist. However inconvenient this fashion 
might prove in the field of battle, yet the appearance of the 
men was singularly imposing when seen grouped around the 
entrance of the royal tent, their beards shaking with their chins, 
or waving in the breeze ; while the tall formidable halberd, held 
at arm's length, or drooping against the shoulder, rendered their 
appearance worthy of the train of royalty. 

This was not, however, the aspect in which they were be- 
held by the prisoner ; he took but little heed of any other 
quality than their apparent strength ; but he beheld with joy the 
increasing drowsiness which they could not shake off, and in 
his heart he blessed the good beverage of mine host at Vin- 
cennes. 

The unexpected summons to appear before the Duke de 
Bouillon — the e:itercise of walking — and the dispute with the 
captain of the guard, had all tended to dissipate the effects of 
the hard drinking they had indulged in ; but the vinous deity 
was, however, determined to prove conqueror, and its victims 
being now deprived of every active stimulant, were entirely at 
his mercy. 

One dropped off quietly to sleep ; but the other, the pos- 
sessor of the key, was resolute in making a stand against the 
drowsy influence which oppressed his nerves ; he arose from 
his seat — walked up and down the dimly-lit room — and at last 
approached the traveller, and having satisfied himself that he 
was fast asleep, returned to his own seat, and speedily fell a 
prey to his powerful enemy. 

For awhile the traveller watched, with glimmering half-shut 
eyes, the sleeping sentinel, nor was his mind less active in 
studying the chances of escape, but to no purpose ; the Swiss 
slept uneasily, and the one who had made the greatest re- 
sistance, still continued the unequal warfare against the leaden- 
eyed deity, and ever and anon, as a wounded warrior crushed 
beneath the panoply of his foe, struggled and was still again. 

Once, to the alarm of the young diplomatist, who had been 
preparing for a coup-de-main, and had arisen from his chair to 

F2 
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Bit ihe tomnoleiicy of the Swiss to the proof— 4he lobusl 
elvetian burst his fetters* and spnifig to his feet, scarcely al- 
lowing time for the prisoow to re-assume his seat« and again 
feign sleep. 

^ Saere /" exclaimed the long-bearded guardsman, ^ that Lu- 
eemese captain is an enemy to the regiment! I wish it were 
day." 

After a pause, he muttered, while looking attentively at the 
traveller, '* How soundly he sleeps ! I should like to know 
what mistake he has made at the convent ; — knocked a hare on 
the scull may be — ^but he'll find out to his cost, that he had 
better have trounced a city-provost than meddled with the four- 
footed vermin of our pious master. I was very near ^ being 
caught myself once." 

But the noble effort of the Swiss to keep himself awake, 
ended only in a single discomfiture ; he re-seated himself— his 
eyelids drooped even beneath the dull lamp above—- 'and pre- 
sently his head sunk on the table. 

** Voild r said the prisoner to himself, who had been watch- 
ing his motions, ^ my old master, Beza, would have called that 
interval of consciousness an epitome of human life ; — a sudden 
start into ^stence— a rubbing of the eyes — a momentary 
brightness — sight dim again— rand a sleep like death till awoke 
into eternity." 

At length the obstinate sentinel joined chorus with his com- 
rade ; Bacchus and his shadow, the drowsy Somnus, who 
throws his dark pall over every banquet, prevailed. Now was 
the hour of triumph for the prisoner. He approached the Hel- 
vetian, and with a firm skilM hand, which would not have dis- 
graced the handicraft of a more modern era, drew the iron key 
from the sash of the sleeper without disturbing him. Steal- 
thily he crossed the chamber — ^put the key geiuly in the lock 
—-it resisted his mild effort — ^it grated audibly as he applied 
more force — ^he cast an anxious glance at the Swiss, but they 
were both quiet — gradually he accomplished the evolution 
through the wards, smd the bolt, shot back with a slight crash. 

Fortunately Somnus stood his friend — the Helvetian showed 
no signs of consciousness — and he withdrew the key from the 
lock. He ventured to open the door ; all was quiet in the 
palace, as it was yet daik ; and after a moment's reflection, he 
judged it most prudent to remain where he was till the break 
of day. 

For this consummation of his wishes, he waited quietly till 
the dawn threatened at last to pale &e ineffectual light of the 
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the sentinels. But fortune, who had frowned but yesterday, 
was now disposed to smile. He escaped from the chamber 
without discovery, and turned the key upon his leaden-^ed 
guards. 

As it was the custoni for the noblesse, as well as the infe- 
rior classes of the sixteenth century, to be stirring' — ^nay, even 
engaged in important business— *at the earliest hours, out 
young diplomatist indulged a reasonable hope of finding the 
King of Navarre awake, and capable of receiving the precious 
documents which he bore ; — but in what quarter of the palace 
was he domicUed ? * 

** N^importe!^ muttered the traveller ; '* I will ask the first 
person I meet — no one knows my face but the splenetic 
^aptain*^ 

Wandering on, he came to the foot of the grand staircase, 
and was hesitating whether he should ascend or not, when he 
beheld an elderly gentleman at the remote end of the gallery, 
talking to a page. As his aspect indicated the reverse of a 
propitious reply to the inquiries of one in the traveller's equiv- 
ocal situation, the latter escaped up the stairs in an instant, 
but only, as he presently believed, to incur as much danger as 
in the gallery beneath. 

For, in the corridor above, the Duke d'Alen^on was walking 
to and fro like a man distracted. He had ventured on play 
•-*at a game he was not skilled in — the night previous, and 
lost a sum of money which had been set apart for his German 
allies. The duke was heaping upon himself every species 
of invective, and. every ugly epithet he could remember, when 
the stranger intruded on his path. They confronted each 
other. 

'* Direct me, monseigneur,*' said the young man, screwing 
up his courage to the occasion, '* to the chamber of his majesty, 
the King of Navarre." 

" Never heed Navarre," replied D'Alen9on, who was too 
much out of temper to notice the stranger particulariy, but 
from his question, believed him to be some one just arrived 
from the provinces ; — ^ try your skill against mine in the tennis- 
court, your society will give me relief — for I am so disturbed 
that I know not whether to fly, leap, or jump." 

«< Tennis is not the remedy for such a disease," replied the 
traveller, much struck with the oddity of the prince. 

•• What do you propose, then ?" rejoined D'Alen^on, sharply* 

<* Action more abrupt," answered the stranger, ^ and which 
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also will affect yoor mind sensibly. Are those stones of value 
which glitter in your cap ?" 

<* The costliest I" replied the prince^ in his turn surprised at 
the manner of the stranger. 

" Then look hither, monseigneur,^ said the traveller, ap- 
proaching ihe window, '' throw the cap out — a present to your 
sentinel ; — and if the loss do not bring you fully to your senses, 
I am no physician ! And now for ray fee : tell me where I 
may find his Majesty of Navarre !" 

D'Alen^on was all amazement ; he quite forgot his loss. 
But whether he would have satisfied the inquiry of the eccen- 
tric .physicfkn we cannot say, for on hearing a well-known 
step, he was in a hurry to depart ; and to the entreaties of the 
stranger only replied — after looking over the balustrade, and 
pointing to a matronly lady in black — by saying, *^ That el- 
derly personage can answer your inquiries better than I:" 
upon which he made ofif with the quickest speed. 

The elderly personage alluded to, after ascending several 
stairs, changed her mind, and continued along the gallery be- 
neath. The traveller rushed down after her. Her dress was 
very plain, and she seemed just the description of person to 
afiford him every information. Before he overtook die lady, 
her hand was on the lock of a door. Afraid of losing the op- 
portunity, he cried, '* Madame," taking off his cap, and bowing 
as he approached. But she only cast on him a look of sur- 
prise, and immediately disappeared within, shutting the door 
after her. " Parisian courtesy," muttered the young man in a 
rage : but hearing another footstep behind, he turned round, 
and saw the lame gentleman again ; who, having witnessed 
the rencounter, was approaching to know the cause of his hav- 
ing accosted the lady in black. 

*^ May the saints protect me from that old man !" exclaimed 
the traveller ; ** his eye is upon me — ^I do not at all like him. 
Thank Heaven for having lamed him — he cannot walk fast 
without losing his dignity." 

Escaping rapidly from the palace by a side-door, our young 
diplomatist found himself in a path leading to the gardens of 
the Tuileries, recently planned and laid out under the direction 
of Catherine. Without knowing what to do at the moment, 
he entered the gardens, chafed into a fury in being thus baffled 
of his object, yet too suspicious of thei keen-eyed old gentle- 
man to throw himself willingly in his path. 

The gardens are, as all our readers know, magnificent, 
though altered in some measure from their original character. 
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But the adventurous, youth, who was now gliding along their 
alleys, and across the parterres, was too much excited to care 
for the splendour which environed him* His alarm was in- 
creased hy observing sentinels at various stations, who had 
been placed there by the command of De Biron, to have an eye 
upon the King of Navarre when his captive majesty took the air. 

The late contact with the Swiss had made them disagreeable 
to his sight, and he struck into an unfrequented path ; but be- 
hold ! another sentinel in front of the temple which faced the 
walk. Cursing the Swiss and their long beards, which seemed 
to move suspieiously at the intruder, he cut across the path, 
and entered a plantation ; but his course was soon impeded by 
a thick growth of underwood, which seemingly surrounded 
some temple or grotto. He continued to skirt the shrubbery 
for an opening, which at length displayed itself to his quick 
eyes — though the inlet might have escaped observation to one 
less curious than the traveller* The foliage was clipped so 
as to form a narrow winding path, which led into a circular 
space about thirty or forty yards in diameter, entirely sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs. Once vnthin, there appeared 
neither egress nor ingress, except to winged visitants. In the 
middle was a round basin, edged with stone, and in width suf- 
ficient to leave a wide walk around betwe^ the margin and 
the trees ; in the centre, a fountain, fashioned into a bird, emit- 
ted a thin stream of water from its bill. 

A Ipng bench, or garden seat, with a high back, eurioasly 
carved, was the only furniture of the retreat ; it was placed 
close to the shrubbery. Here the traveller seated himself, to 
recover from his alarm. Both fatigued and. hungry, he felt 
grateful for the security of his present concealment ; but, alas ! 
this was soon destined to be disturbed — ^though fortunately, 
before sleep had overcome his weary limbs, harassed with the 
night's watch and the previous day's journey. 

The seat was immediately opposite the entrance, and he 
fancied he heard a noise in that direction, which was soon con- 
firmed palpably to his senses. To be found in a place where 
he had neither business nor privilege to enter^was running 
into useless danger, from which he was extremely anxions to 
preserve himself till he had seen the King of Navarre. There 
was no mode of escape but by forcing a passage through the 
underwood : this he attempted, but could not accomplish be- 
fore the entry of the visiters. It was now too late — as the 
rustling of the boughs, among which he was awkwardly en- 
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thralled, would have exposed him to detection. There was 
no resource but to wait patiently in his leafy retreat, without, 
stirrings either hand or foot. 

The unconscious disturbers of the traveller's repose were a 
lady and gentleman, both past the period of their youth. The 
lady was no other than the matron in sable, who iiad eluded 
the young man's inquiries. Her companion was a man ad- 
vanced in years, with passionless but intelligent feaWres, ex- 
pressive only of care and anxiety ; his dress plain and unos- 
tentatious, but of rich texture, and arranged with neatness ; 
and his whole appearance might have led the beholder to sup- 
pose him a counsellor of state «r president of parliament. He 
preceded the lady, carefully removing the leafy spr^y, which 
stretched across the opening of the path— and bowing to his 
mistress with an air of antique gallantry that was irresistibly 
ludicrous even to our weary traveller, they walked side by 
side round the margin of the basin. 

*• WeH," thought the young man, " I shall have an insight 
into the intrigues of the palace full early ! So' madame was 
too intent on other matters to attend to me !" 

After walking round the basin several times, the while en- 
gaged in earnest talk, the lady s^t down on the bench, motion- 
ing the old gentleman to take a place by her side, which he 
did with the utmost deference, as though it were too great a 
favour. 

. ** A fine old courtier !" thought the caged diplomatist ; " he 
never loses sight of good-breeding in^ the height of his fe- 
licity!" 

" Villeroi ! you are but a fool !" exclaimed the lady, " or 
even worse !" 

'*Ah! my ancient gentleman,** murmured the traveller; 
^^ you must display a little more warmth and less politeness.** 

The old man bowed to madame's reproof. Her majesty — 
our reader may have recognised her ere this — continued : — 

*^ My respect for our holy religion is at least equal to your's 
— though my love for the rebellious Guise far less. Under 
pretence of flm)porting the Catholic faith with a zealous heart 
and a high hand, you league yourself with our great enemy ! 
Have I not done as much for our faith as Guise ?" 

" Your majesty," answered Villeroi, ** has been the chosen 
instrument of Heaven.*' 

" Only to bereave me,** mentally exclaimed the young man, 
surprised exceedingly at the quality of tlie lady, «< of a dear 
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relative: — ^Navarre of a mother — and how many of the best 
blood in the kingdom, of fathers, brothers, and kindred !" 

*' Yes, monseigneur !" cried Catherine, a littie softened by 
the compliment, " and the harvest is again ripe for our sickle/' 

"Then why does not your majesty set the reapers to 
work?" asked her secretary Yilleroi, wiih whom she had been 
of late displeased for his increasing familiarity with the Duke 
of Guise, and his readiness to fall into the leaguer's policy. 

** Ay !" replied Catherine with a sneer, " and employ your 
friend the duke, who, when the harvest was garnered, would 
quarrel with bis master !— not content with keeping the grain to 
himself, he would — ^but away with metaphor ! and hear me, 
secretary ! I have my eye upon you — do not oppose us — ^you 
have b^en, and ar^ still, in our confidence, and therefore must 
continue in it I If you cannot assist us, you must run with us 
— if you cannot help on the wheels of state, you must hold 
fast to the chariot ! No man that ever possesses our secrets 
shall tell them but to God. Guise is a member of our privy- 
council t:ertainly, for peace sake. But by our Lady of Loretto, 
secretary, I fear the Duke of Guise ten times more than the Hu- 
guenots. We must play one against the other ; and if the 
heretics be weak, strengthen them. Our army shall nd 
march against them ; and if Guise stir in the matter, by St. 
John — the pope — ay, the arch-fiend himself,'' continued the 
enraged queen, chuckling with anger, " I will let loose the 
King of Navarre." 

The secretary, who dreaded the queen's anger as the mariner 
the storms of Biscay, dropped on his knees, supplicating her 
patience. While she was regarding him with a look of con- 
tempt, her anger, not half subsided by his contrition, a slight 
crash was heard among the boughs close to the seat. 

The young traveller, despite his fatigue, had listened to the 
conversation with the utmost attention, and, in his anxiety to 
hear, leaned over the foliage, which suddenly gave way to his 
pressure. His consternation may hh imagined at the unto- 
ward incident as he felt himself unable to make resistance, 
even if Yilleroi were to plunge his rapier into the thicket. 
The secretary started to his feet alarmed. Catherine, whose 
eye could not penetrate the enclosure in which th^ young man 
had enveloped himself, and who neither dreaded danger nor 
suspected a listener, imagined the noise had been occasioned 
by a bird acared from its perch. Yilleroi was more du- 
bious. 

" Do not be alarmed," cried her majesty, upon whom the 
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incident had an effect, fortunate for the secretary, in direrting 
her anger, ** a magpie, perchance, or a blackbird, has learned 
our secrets, and flown away to the Hotel de Guise.'* 

^ Your majesty is gracious,** said the listener to himself, 
somewhat relieved from his terror, though he dreaded the vi- 
cinity of the Swiss aentioels, who would have made short work 
with one in his condition. 

Yilleroi, who was an old, avaricious, plotting courtier, 
saw the change in her majesty*s temper, and resolved to turn 
it to account, in getting out of the scrape into which he had 
fsdlen. 

" Your majesty*s courage,*' said the secretary, " makes your 
servant ashamed of his alarm. What chance have your ene- 
mies against her whom future historians will compare with 
Semiramis 1 That queen ruled by force of arms, but your 
majesty exercises a softer sway. You have brought Europe 
to your feet. How often have I been in ecstacy while behold- 
ing the rough English and German envoys, and the stately 
Spaniard, alike enthralled by the meshes of beaniy which you 
tlubw around them.'* 

Villeroi's tact awakened the vanity of Catherine, who was 
ever priding herself on the politic purposes to which she had 
applied the influence of her train of beauties : no subject 
pleased her better than an allusion to the skilful practices of 
her maids of honour over the ambassadors of foreign powers. 
She perceived the obvious flattery, yet relented upon the old 
secretary*8 appeal, and commanded him to be seated. 

*' Do not let the fervour of your zeal for our faith,** continued 
the queen, ** lead you into the practices of Guise." 

I am bound to your majesty's fortunes," cried Yilleroi, 
though my services are not so valuable as the Graces, 
which are ever ready to obey your behests." 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Catherine, afiecting contempt, " I 
have .but continued the custom of our predecessor Anne, who 
introduced the fashion of a permanent residence at court of the 
fairest and noblest daughters of France." 

** But to what superior purposes does your majesty apply 
their charms 1" rejoined the wily secretary. "Anne was a 
Bretagnese, and wanted companions. There was no Conde 
in Anne's time to transform the provincial beauties into seduc- 
tive divinities." 

Flattery is pleasing to the loftiest minds, who will receive 
the incense while contemning the ministrant : her majesty was 
silent, and Yilleroi proceeded. 
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** Does not your majesty remember those poor Polish depu- 
ties who came to offer the throne to oor illustrious Valois ? 
How bewildered they were on beholding that celestial dance, 
in which all the' goddesses of Olympus moved to the sound of 
unseen music, beneath a sky of azure tapestry T " Poor*crea- 
tures ! they would have surrendered up iheir hopes of heaven as 
readily as their kingdom." 

" Enough, Villeroi !" exclaimed Catherine : " we have busi- 
ness in hand to talk of»" 

"I was but thinking of the Archduke of Austria," replied 
the secretary, trying to catch a smile on ^he features of his 
mistress, *' and how the pretty De L'Orme brought to us the 
•ntire contents of his capacious scull." 

Catherine fairly laughed. 

*' Does your majesty," continued the sagacious minister, 
•* remember old Anthony of Navarre ?" This was Catherine's 
favourite reminiscence. 

"Do you mean, Villeroi," cried she exultingly, " when his 
dear Jeanne was at Noyon, and he wrote to her that he was 
fighting in our company at the siege of Rouen?" 

** Yes," said the secretary, pretending to choke with laughter, 
*' and all the while he was himself besieged in the camp by 
Juno, Venus, and Urania." Both Villeroi and the queen 
laughed unrestrainedly. 

** O ! mon Dieu /" exclaimed a voice from beiiind, com- 
mencing intelligibly, but ending in a strain which made no (inapt 
chorus to their own mirth. 

It proceeded from the traveller, whom hunger had rendered 
reckless and feverish, thx>ugh it is doubtful, had he been in his 
ordinary condition, whether his peculiar temperament could 
have been restrained by a sense of danger while witnessing 
this interview of Catherine and her secretary. But though 
the interruption was involuntary — a paroxysm which he could 
not resist — he was instantly alive to the fatal consequences of 
provoking the wrath of the queen-mother. To rush forward 
and throw himself on her mercy was like a hunter craving 
truce with a lioness ; to remain where he then stood was to 
expose himself to the searching of Villeroi's rapier. But hit 
ever-ready genius suggested a mode of extrication. 

Catherine and her minister were on the- sudden almost ap- 
palled by the unlooked-for accompaniment, but there was no 
longer any doubt from what spec/ies of being the noise pro- 
ceeded. But while the queen, stung with rage, cried out that 
she was betrayed, and her secretary was drawing his weapon, 
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the traveller, taking off the ornamented ring, said to himself^ 
^One good turn deserves another, Monsieur Ghicot: your 
gift has nearly cost me my life. Let us see the effect this god- 
send will have on your own fortunes.** 

Away flew the jewel, and struck her majesty on the bosom. 
At the moment, she fancied herself wounded by the projectile ; 
but the costly pellet falling to the ground, she eagerly picked 
it up. 

'• Stay, Villeroi ! What is this ?" cried Catherine. 

^' His majesty's ring : I know it,** replied the secretary, more 
at home in the elucidation of others' actions than prompt to 
action himself. 

^ Now, by all the Medicis," exclaimed the queen, in a sup- 

Eressed but more ominous voice than she had directed against 
er secretary in reproof of his intimacy with Guise, *^ this inso- 
lence shall cost Chicot much. It is his ring. Is not the 
unbounded favour of my foolish son sufficient for his vanity, 
but he must pry into our secrets ?" 

'* He is escaping through the thicket," cried the secretary^ 
who heard the crashing of the boughs. 

^Let him go," rejoined the queen, ''your warrant shall 
reach him, and the Bastile hold his ugly fac# nevertheless. 
Let us away." 



CHAPTER VL 



Fortune's blows, 



When most struck hcane, being gently warded, crmre 
A noble canning. 

Old Play. 

The movements of the stranger had not passed unobserved. 
De Biron had seen him accost the queen — the guards had 
witnessed his movements in the garden of the Tuiieries — and 
it was certain that he must be somewhere about the palace. 
Chicot had made up his mind that the traveller should become 
attached to the court — ^he required his assistance-^and by the 
influence which he exercised over the royal will, he had at his 
command every one to assist him in the search. Valois was, 
indeed, mad on the subject — for the jester dinned into his ears 
that he had slighted and spurned one who would be, next to 
the jester himself, the brightest ornament of his court. 
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De Biron, who in general cared little about the king's fancies 
«— putting his trust on an abler head — was moved, by his ma- 
jesty's entreaties, to search the Tuileries, as he knew the per- 
son of the stranger. 

The governor, who was ranging the gardens with several of 
the Swiss, at last espied our traveller walking very dejectedly 
along one of the paths. He was too old a general to pounce 
at once upon his man, but sent the troops by a circuitous route, 
to surround and cut off his retreat on every side. Time being 
allowed for this operation, the marshal advanced to the charge ; 
but the stranger had, in the mean time, seated himself on 
the pedestal of a statue, and did not move on De Biron's 
approach. 

• *' Monsieur had better walk with me," said the polite gen- 
eral, addressing the young man ; ** you must be fatigued." 

** With any one — and any where," replied the traveller, " for 
a breakfast; though I would rather have it on the spot." 

" Quite contrary to our etiquette," rejoined the marshal, 
smiling-; '* though, if you desire it, I will ask the opinions of 
the almoner and the usher : but, I am afraid, both Amiot and 
Davila would coincide with me." 

Our young traveller, whom privation, had tamed, readily ac- 
companied the marshal ; asking, by the way, if the king were 
returned to Paris. 

" Ay, and Chicot too !" replied De Biron ; ^ your innocence 
is apparent — ^and his majesty is anxious to express his regret 
for your detention." 

This was bad news for the yoimg man, who was afraid 
that his adventure in the Louvre would terminate with a few 
kind words, and a lackey to usher him to the gates. He was 
•Hent. 

** An adventure like yours, with a generous monarch," said 
De Biron, seeing that the stranger did not reply — *^ and he has 
already expressed himself graciously in speaking of you — may 
tnvn out to your advantage, if your condition merit it. Fortune 
. is a goddess^ who delights to hide herself behind the colossal 
statue of danger." 

This hint was not lost upon the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. *^ If my condition merit it !" thought the stranger* 
"Yes — there lies the difficulty : I am here without. a name— 
and my own, without <ioubt, would justify one less scrupulous 
than CathcA-ine in providing me with a turret or a dungeon in 
die Bastile. Yet I ought to satisfy this old gentleman, as well 
as bis majesty in that particular — I must have a namel" 
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The assumption of a name, in the days of which we are 
writing, was no easy matter. There was a marked distinction 
between the bourgeoisie and the gentry — a barrier almost in- 
surmountable The gentry were, with few exceptions, com- 
posed of the members of ancient families, whose names were 
well known ^t the court — and the utmost ramifications of their 
families recorded by the heralds. The principal means of in- 
crease of the noblesse and gentry was from the corps of the 
lawyers, who, upon rising into eminence, acquired a territorial 
name as a necessary title of gentility. But suph origin was 
looked upon with suspicious eyes ; unefamille de robe, as the 
descendants of a bourgeois lawyer were called, was a name of 
contempt ; un ancien gentilhomme would have tlisdained an 
alliance with it. Our readers will remefnber, that so late as the 
reign of the fifteenth Louis, Madame Du Barri, the mistress of the 
monarch-r-the concubinage was no disgrace-^— was married to a 
man, whose family was noble before a. d. i400, that she 
might have some little respect at court. A gentle name was 
of real service to a man in those days-; and was an actual 
credential of gentility. 

Our young friend had to choose between pride and security f 
to avow himself a bourgeois, and meet the coUtepipt with which 
the noblesse regarded that class, or assume the name of some 
family, and receive, perhaps, the pleasing intelligence, that he 
would meet with several of its members in the course of the day. 
In this dilemma, a lucky expedient suggested itself to his 
ready fancy, and he told the old warrior that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to attract his majesty's good- 
will : that his family was noble, and of Sicilian origin ; his 
father, Monsignor Villa Franca, had escaped from Palermo, to 
avoid the danger brought on himself by a fatal encounter witb 
a neighbour, and reaching Marseilles in safety, settled there 
and married the daughter of a rich merchant, who traded to 
Palestine and the Greek islands. From this union sprung the 
narrator, who had made a vow on his father's death to forego 
the time-honoured name of his family till its fair fame were 
re-established in the land of its origin. ** But," continued the 
artful diplomatist, whose invention had not been blighted by 
hunger, '^ I can use no disguise with his majesty, whom I hold 
as my liege and suzerain." 

This tale was told with such adroitness — with all the can- 
dour and amiable spirit of youth — eager of display, yet 
modest in the manner — that the marshal immediately felt an 
interest in young Villa Franca — and advised him by no means 
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to go to Sicily where he was unknown ; — Villa Franca smiled 
inwardly at the truth of this intimation ; — but exchange his 
father's and grandfather's wealth for French land, and employ 
Mdntjoie the herald to record his pedigree in the college of 
arms at Paris. **We have numerous Italian derivations 
among our noblesse,'' continued De Biron ; '* the present Duke 
of Nevers is an Italian, and married the co-heiress of Nevers ; 
the ancestor of my friend Count Mirabeau was a Kiquetti of 
Florence; the Baron — " 

But the marshal was interrupted in his catalogue of reaching 
the gate of the palace, by the necessity of attending to the 
wants of his charge, who could not appear in his present state 
before the king. Food, new and more costly raiment, and 
several hours' rest, were absolutely essential to the well-being 
of the descendant of the Sicilian Villa Francas ! 

Valois wasf abstemious, devout, and superstitious, in his 
clerical condition ; in his palace he was refined in luxury, and 
fastidious in all that related to his person* We have shown 
in what his projected reformation of religion had ended ; in his 
endeavour to attach the nobility to his person, he was not more 
successful ; but the attempt gave birth to an order still illus- 
trious in the knighthood of Europe. 

When he abandoned his elective kingship of Poland, and 
fled from Warsaw, pursued by the indignant Poles, he took 
refuge in Venice, where a nobleman presented him with 
the collar of an order of the Holy Ghost, but little known in 
Europe, perhaps not beyond the city in which it originated. 
Henry kept the jewel for its beautiful and holy design, but with- 
out attaching any other interest to the gift* 

When he found his throne a seat of thorns, and the rock on 
which his ancestors had firmly stood their ground, undermined 
by the Duke of Guise and the clergy, he solicited his mother 
to resume the power she had exercised in her regency. 

Bitterly deploring the fatal consequences of her son's error 
in offending the ecclesiastics, she resolved to make a struggle 
to retain the affections of the noblesse. Penitential processions 
in sackcloth, and genuflexions before the shrine of St. Denis, 
had failed in blinding vulgar eyes, for this especial reason ; that 
they were not performed in concert with, and by the contri- 
vance of, the clergy. 

But these specifies for the populace, could not be expected to 
have any effect on the governors of provinces, and inheritors 
of the noble domains, and ancestral chivalry of France. Of 
these, some were direet enemies ; others doubtful ; while a 
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numerous class were holding aloof to profit by dissensions^ 
which would alj^w them to oppress the neighbouring towns» 
and collect the taxes for private aggrandizement. 

With this class, the highest in the kingdom, the only coun- 
terpoise to avarice is pride : and on the latter sentiment was 
grounded the idea of Catherine's attack. The ancient order 
of St. Michael had been, while the number of its knights was 
limited, an object of emulation with every noble not in posses* 
sion of the distinction. But several causes, such as the great 
increase of its conamanders, and the badge having been often 
conferred upon men of a rank too low to merit the honour, had 
contributed to lessen its importance, and cast it into a general 
disesteem with the higher rank of nobility. This circumstance 
deprived the king of his legitimate influence ; to restore which 
was the joint design of himself and the queen-mother. 

It was resolved that a new order, military and religious^ 
should be instituted by the king, who being the fountain of 
honour, could confer what would be ardently coveted by the 
proudest of his subjects. The Venetian symbol occurring to 
his majesty^ the order of the Holy Ghost was clecided on ; 
and the pope's sanction and patronage obtained. But that the 
numerous corps of St. Michael should not take umbrage at 
their eclipse, it was resolved, that the knights of the new 
order should be chosen from those of the other, who were to 
be alone eligible novitiates. This was W£ll calculated to raise 
both fraternities in esteem, whik, to give attraction and dignity 
to the superior creation, it was restricted to one hundred com* 
manders, exclusive of the sovereign. 

Imagine the delight of a royal Martinet in modelling and 
fashioning the costume and appendages of an order of knight- 
hood ! To see the illustrious designer, after a night of brilliant 
fancies, descend to his levee of tailors^ embroiderers, workers 
in gold and silver, jewellers and feather^makers ; or closeted 
with heralds, churchmen, and antiquaries ! Such had been 
the occupation of Valois ; and the result of his own and fellow- 
labourers' employments was a chamber full of robes, sceptres^ 
mantles, caps with heron-plumes and caps featherless, novitiate 
costume and robes of installation. These had been neglected 
during the sojourn at the convent of Grandmontans, but on hia 
return to the Louvre, he visited the paraphernalia with the de- 
light of a child long absent frdm its playthings. 

When Villa Franca was introduced to the presence of the 
monarch, he found him in this chamber, standing before a full- 
length mirror^ arrayed from head to ibot in the magnificent coft- 
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tume he had invented ; a little man with a twinkling eye, the 
very beau-ideal of an antiquary, was kneeling between the 
mirror and royalty. His majesty was dressed in a doublet and 
nether garment of cloth of silver, stockings of white silk, and 
shoes and sword-scabbard of the same colour. Over these, he 
wore a mantle of black velvet lined with orange-silk, interspersed 
with gold-embroidered tongues of fire, the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost ; and upon his shoulders a man- 
telet of green mohair ornamented with silver ; around his neck, 
a splendid gold chain, to which was appended the symbol of 
the order — a dove iii the centre of golden radiL This finery 
was crowned with a cap of black velvet, over which waved a 
mass of white, intermixed with heron plumage. 

Our young adventurer was received very graciously upon his 
being presented hy Davila the usher. But Valois was too much 
occupied with himself to allude to the rencouf^ter at the convent ; 
he had been engaged for a full half hour debating with the little 
man with t)ie twinkling eye upon the -propriety of the mantelet* 

" You are come in good time. Villa Franca," said the king, 
^to decide between ourselfand Amiot. He prefers an ermine 
mantelet, white and spotted, to"* the dark green which I now 
wear. We are at issue, and you shall decide !" 

** The dark green is most appropriate in reference to the 
other colours," veplied Villa !^ranca, curious to know all about 
the dress and its purposes. 

*' In reference to the other colours !" exclaimed the little man, 
darting an angry glance tipward to the new corner, and assu- 
ming a posture as erect as his kneeling position would allow 
of; '' ermine, I say, is preferable for the sake of contrast. 
White upon black, monseigneur ! That is my argument !*• 
Valois looked inquiringly towards the young traveller for an 
answer. 

" When my eye is bold enough to look upon the illustrious 
monarch of France," cried Villa Franca, " I should desire it to 
rest upon his noble features — the garments are but the setting 
which serves as a foil to the gem ! White! there is white 
enough ! The green is not too dazzling ; but chaste and be- 
coming !" 

Had some one come behind and tripped up the heels of the 
Majesty of France, little Amiot could not have been more scan- 
dalized than at the familiarity of the referee. He looked ap- 
palled.^ But Valois laughed heartily at the defeat of the almo- 
ner, and decided upon the green mohair. 

At this juncture Davila re-entered with a letter which he 
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delivered to the king. It was from Chicot, abd s toU 
low8 :--- 

" SiRB, 

**Evil haA befallen your faithful counsellor. He wad 
snatched up by two of the bearded Swiss, and hurried off with- 
out explanation to his present dreary abode. Come and lib- 
erate me ! 

•* Chicot. 

«« rh the Bastile. 

*< Send word by the valet, who can run quicker than your 
majesty, whether bur learned traveller be found." 

When the king read the letter, he turned pale with rage. 
He cared neither to inquire the cause nor the author of the pro* 
ceeding ; but summoning Colonel Ghllon, desired him to march 
to the Bastile, and bring back the jester. In the mean time^ 
dashing off mantle and cap, to the consternation of the almoner, 
he threw himself into a chair, and would neither speak to, nor 
look at, any one, but sat immoveable and silent. 

Yilla Franca, who had been pluming himself on his good 
fortune, in being of a sudden changed from a solitary traveller, 
exposed to all the dangers of the road, into a denizen of the 
Louvre, with every chance of ppening a negotiation with the 
imprisoned monarch with due secrecy, had forgotten Chicot's 
ring. But Valois's command to the colonel of the Swiss, in- 
dicated in plain terms that the anger of the queen had taken 
effect; and his sagacity admonished him that some share of 
peril might fall to his own lot, when the matter was explained. 
This was a source of great trouble. He leaned against the 
wall, seemingly as gloomy and thoughtful as the monarch him- 
self, who sat opposite : Amiot was adjusting the plumage of 
the cap, which had suffered some damage in its fall, and Da- 
vila stood like a statue awaiting his liege*s pleasure. 

No one spoke but the almoner, who muttered, occasionally, 
something unintelligible, while employed in arranging the re- 
galia of the incipient order ; nothing, however, could be indi- 
cated farther than the grumbling tone of the soliloquy. 

Things continued in this state till a noise being heard in the 
ante-room, the door was flung open, and displayed the ireful 
Catherine followed by Chicot. 

The weak, favourite^ridden monarch, who, like our second 
Edward, could not exist without the society of men to heap 
favours on, and be governed by, sprung to his feet on seeing 
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the jester ; but the queen-mother, in a stern voice, commanding 
Chicot to remain where he was, walked up to her son, and de- 
sired him to reseat himself. In a few words she related in his 
ear the presumptuous audacity and insolence of the jester, and 
concluded by presenting him with the ring which had been 
flung, in her face.- 

Villa Franca, who guedsed the purport of her narrative, drew 
in his breath with fear : it was a Critical moment ; the eye of 
the queen flashed with rage, and he felt assured that it would 
soon be turned upon himself; Chicot discovered his lost friend, 
and. nodded in token of friendship; but pointing to his feet, 
shook his head, as much as to say, that he could not stir from 
the epot on account of the queen's command. 

Our young friend, however, took little heed of the jester's 
mummery, but watched the countenances of both Valois and 
Catherine, while the former was replying to her complaints. 
At length he saw the king point to himself, and Catherine turn 
round and survey him with a look of fire. My hour is come ! 
thought Villa Franca. But it was delayed a few minutes. 
Chicot was called, interrogated, and dismissed to his former 
post; > 

"Now fortune befriend me, or I am lost !" exclaimed the 
young man to himself. The queen-mother, being satisfied of 
the identity of the culprit, walked up to him with an expression 
menacing ruin ; a^nd in a voice calm as the unruffled ocean, 
which yet hides a thousand tempests in its bosom, said — 

"Our jester has sufiered imprisonment, and on a wrong 
surmise." . 

Villa Franca bowed : his penitent look deprecated her re- 
sentment. 

" And what 'reason is there that you should not take his 
place ?" exclaimed the queen-mother. 

When Villa Franca first beheld the qiieen approaching him, 
he knew not what to say : his brain was barren— there dwelt 
in it only a sense of terror ; but to her questioning he replied, 
as it were intuitively, in the manner of one remenibering a pro- 
phecy or dream. 

" No man that ever possesses our secrets shall tell them but 
to God. You are in our confidence, and therefore must con- 
tinue in it. - If you cannot assist us, you must run with us — if 
you cannot help on the wheels of state, you* must hold fast to 
the chariot." 

" Continue in it !*' excUinried Catherine, forgetting her anger 
in her astonishment at the nature of his reply, which, it will be 
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remembered, was a repetition of what she declared to the sec- 
retaiy, '* continue in it !** Then adding, with a bitter sneer, 
'* shall we make you secretary of state, or colonel-general of 
the forces f 

*< I am unworthy of either,*' replied Villa Franca. ** I should 
be worthy only of the Bastile had 1 designedly sought your 
majesty^s secrets. It was accident which conducted me thither ; 
and I knew not your royal person till the conference discovered 
it. I presented the ring to* save myself from the secretary's' 
rapier. It has saved my life, that I might ofier myself to your 
majesty's service. And though I am inefficient as a state-see- 
retary or general, there are many things done in this palace 
which I am competent to perform." 

Catherine surveyed him with increased astonishment ; she 
had never before met with what she was pleased to think such 
unparalleled audacity. — He was a curiosity. 

*' And so, like the small fish of the ocean," exclaimed the 
queen, '* you would avoid danger by rushing down its throat." 

*' I would support the power which threatens to crush me," 
replied the young man. 

*^Che sara sara!" muttered Catherine; then speaking to 
Villa Franca, who was in agony to know what impression his 
boldness had made, she said, " deliver up your sword to 
Davila !" 

Thank heaven ! I am safe ! exclaimed he, inwardly — If I 
were a heathen, half my fortune should purchase a votive of- 
fering for Mercury. And thereupon, he surrendered his 
weapon to the usher. 

But the triumph of the diplomatist was turned into dismay 
and alarm. 

** Let Grillon lodge this spy in the custody 6( our trusty Le 
Clerc !" added the queen. 

Resistance was useless — and the ill-fated traveller was con- 
signed to the Bastile. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

X'U play the orator at well as Nestor, 
Deceive more sljly than Ulysses coold,^ 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy ; 
I can add colours e'en to the cameleon ; 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages ; 
And set th' aspiring Catiline to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown 1 
Tut, were it farther off, PU pluck it down ! ^ 

Kino Henkt VI. 

In the Rue St. Antoine stood an edifice associated in the 
minds of the zealous citizens and the insidious priesthood with 
their dearest hopes — their most coveted wishes ; and whose 
name alone cast a spell over the councils of its magnificent 
rival, the Louvre. Although of humble pretensions in point of 
architecture, the Hotel de Guise was yet enshrined in the 
hearts of the over-excited Catholics, even as the sacred edifice 
on Mount Moriah was revered by the Israelites of old. Its 
princely owner, by a long course of subtle pdicy, aided by 
many concurring and fortuitous circumstances, and above all, 
by the overwhelming power of the ecclesiastical infiueDce* had 
nourished in. the people a deadly hatred against the house of 
Yalois ; and was now preparing to wrest the sceptre from the 
hands of his almost powerless suzerain. 

As pilgrims voyaging to Mount Carme] fervently bow the 
head towards the hallowed hill, when the mariner proclaims its 
vicinity, so did the trusty burgesses of Paris doff their bonnets 
while passing the abode of their protector ; and with equal ig- 
norance and superstition, was the Louvre desecrated and ab- 
horred by the partisans of the great enemy of the court. 

On the morning of Valois's arrival at the palace, and while 
the search after the traveller was at its height, the Duke of 
Guise was quietly engaged at his hotel, discussing with several 
associates matters connected with his ambitious policy. They 
were assembled in a lofty apartment, hung around with antique 
faded tapestry, and lighted by one large window, which ad- 
mitted a flood of light on the table standing between the Lor- 
rainese prince and his two friends, left the more distant part 
of the chamber in comparative gloom. 
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A chair of crimson damask, high-backed, and with arms 
affording a posture of luxurious ease to its occupant, contained 
the noble figure of the duke, whose well moulded limbs, 
habited in a rich vesture of white and crimson, displayed the 
graceful person of monseigneur to the best advantage. The 
Matures of Guise were stern and harsh rather than handsome^ 
and a rugged, uneven eyebrow added to their disagreeable 
aspect ; but the original defects of his face were forgotten by 
'the beholder, when he saw the ever ready smile, the concili- 
ating address, and heard the flattering tone of this politic 
chief. 

The two cavaliers with whom the duke was discoursing in 
rather a gayer tone than suited the matter under consideration, 
were tried and Talued associates. In -the taller, who stood 
indolently lounging between Guise and the window, and inter- 
cepted the bright beams which hastening day cast on the 
friendly conclave, was recognised the easy demeanour of a 
scion of the noblesse, yet with aspect bold and courageous as 
became a kinsman of Lorraine — for of such alliance could the 
Chevalier D'Aumale boast : his abiHtiies, though not equal to 
the conduct of a party, were admirably adapted for a second- 
ary station. 

The other was seated at the table, leaning over it, in the 
act of listening to the colloquy between the noble speakers, 
' and though eager to >catch every word that was uttered, yet 
rarely ^ake, save when appealed to. But though not elo- 
quent in council, Colonel St. Paul was as useful to the holy 
cause as the chevalier ; he had from the ranks fought his way 
to the command of a regiment of arquebusiers in that army 
over which the duke had been appointed lieutenant-general 
by an abused and confiding monarch. 

At the extreme end of the chamber, the tapestried hangings 
were fashioned so as to display to view a recess, in which 
might be discerned, seated at a table, and engaged in Writing, 
the figure of one in the monastic garb. The light of the 
taper, by which he was enabled to pursue his clerkly occupa- 
tion, was reflected frpin the pale stern features of a monk, 
whom fancy might have deemed well befitting the confessor of 
Spain's bigoted monarch, the presiding priest of an auto da fi 
— or, as was the truth, an instigator of the bloody massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Scarcely noticed by Guise and his friends, 
from whose loud converse he had retreatefd to prepare the 
parchments on which he was intently engaged — ^^a stranger on 
entering the chamber might have been awe-struck on beholding 
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die tenant of the recess ; — ^tiis pale, Ulumined faee, contrasting 
with the dark robes of his order, the outstretched parchment 
oyer which the scarcely flickering taper threw its needful light, 
would induce the belief that the curtained tapestry had been 
drawn aside to reveal a magic vision-^that the half-faded forms 
of Jason and his Argonauts, whose adyentures were depicted on 
the hangings, had given place to a minister of modern necro- 
mancy, a servant of the dread inquisition. 

But although this holy scribe found the yivacious dialogue 
of the duke and his friends incompatible with attention to his 
own learned handicraft, and often knit his brows in silence as 
the unrestrained joke burst upon his ear, yet the converse, 
though mirthful, was on a subject of deep interest even to the 
nnwSling auditor, who was oft tempted to pause and listen. 
Nor was this the only element of connexion between the monk 
and the gay associates in the forepart of the chamber. Occa- 
mOoally he found it necessary, in the progress of. his task, to 
ask advice of the duke — the jocose colloquy of the cavaliera 
was instantly suspended, and there ensued words forebodifig 
ruin to the ill-fated Valoia. 

These interruptions oyer, the monk resumed his labour, and 
the conversation of the friends reverted to its former channel. 

They were engaged in a lively discussion on the respectm 
abilities of the compatriot burgesses of the city, the tools of 
the ambitions Guise, in his deep laid design on the throne of 
France* But these worthy citizens deserve a mere extended 
notice. 

Gradation of rank, subordination to chiefs, and delegation 
of individual obedience, must prevail among a multitude ere their 
efforts can effect the overthrow of long constituted authority. 
A sudden popular commotion may unseat a tyrannic dynasty, 
but t3rranny in another shape speedily regains its power, un- 
less opposed by a well-ordered union of the people. The 
Duke of Guise had been a witness of what had been effected 
by the townsmen in the Low Countries in their successful 
combination of municipal force against military chivalry; and 
his aim was to unite the citizens of Paris into a well-disci- 
plined corps, that when measures were rife, they might sally 
forth with the strength and confidence of a garriscHi. But 
through a wise, calculating policy, he carefully concealed this, 
his utmost wish, from the citizens at large ; he knew not how 
deeply seated might be the latent feeling of affection, which ever 
exists in the heart of a people towards a d3masty of many 
centuries ; and he resolved that ev^ moyement of the in- 
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cipient rebellion should spring from the citizens. Who then 
could accuse him of conspiracy ! That the priesthood and 
the monastic orders had instilled into the minds of the people 
a bitter hatred against Valois, was not his crime ; that the citi- 
zens had formed a league for the preservation of the Catholic 
religion, that they had invited the co-operation of tlie lawyers, 
the clergy, and the noblesse, in their holy cause, and that 
these classes had obeyed the request, was not his act; the 
league, which daily grew in strength and discipline, appointing, 
in the first instance, a council of forty, which gradually con- 
centrated into an executive conclave of sixteen, each member 
representing a ward of the city, was not his doing ; and how 
could he prevent^ as lie speciously averred before the court, 
this same council of sixteen, this soul of the League, from 
earnestly soliciting him to become the protector of the Catholic 
faith ! 

Thus, by the aid of the priesthood, were all his measures 
brought to fruition without his seeming help ; and what he 
moat coveted fell to his lot apparently unsolicited. But though 
this subtle refinement of policy was successful, yet the unam- 
bitious mask which he wore concealed a fiery soul, which 
fretted impatiently at the slow progress of his upward-borne 
career. 

To all but himself his policy appeared over-refined. To 
his secret complaints of the tardiness of the citizens, his 
friends D'Aumale, St. Paul, Madame Montpensier, the duke^s 
sister, a woman of strong passions, and of an ambition equal- 
ling his own, his priestly emissaries and secret coadjutors, all 
replied by urging on him the necessity of a more personal 
course of action — that it was time to throw aside the mask, 
and strike boldly for a crown. 

It was on this subject that the chevalier was rallying him, 
in so lightsome a spirit, that the holy scribe had been forced 
to withdraw as far as possible from within hearing of the 
contest. 

*' There is not one of our sixteen friends,'' said D'Aumale, 
** that is not continually pressing me to declare what more 
the protector would have him do I There is the burly egg- 
merchant. La Chapelle Martel, who declares that he will pro- 
pose, at the next meeting of the council, that Monsieur Le 
Due be superseded in the protectorate by his sister, Madame 
la Duchesse; and he offered to stake three boats' cargoes 
that she would don her cuirass, and march at the head of the 
batallions of the League." 
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" The egg-merchant is right," exclaimed Guise, laughing ; 
** Catherine would wear gauntlets and haubergeon as readily 
as her vertu-gardin. It would be almost worth the folly of 
such a step to witness the encounter with her namesake of the 
Louvre. Colonel ! we'll drink to-day at dinner to the meeting 
of the two Catherines !" 

"Joyfully, monseigneurr* cried St. Paul. ** By the holy 
apostle, madame is a brave princess. My arquebusiers would 
follow her to the gates of — " 

•« Hold r exclaimed the duke, with a jerk of the head to- 
wards the recess ; " we are within the pale of the Church. 
The father and yourself never agree on phraseology." 

**Aht'* muttered the colonel, **he never- kept company 
with the brotherhood at Besan^on. If ever I turn monk, I 
will go— " 

" To Grandmontans !" said Guise, interrupting him. 

'* You should hear the Sieur Barnabas Brisson, your little 
friend the draper, lecture on the penitents of Grandmontans," 
cried the chevalier, «* Poor Barnabas ! he is longing for the 
day when he shall address Henry of Lorraine at the foot of the 
throne ! He is the very Cicero of drapers — ^ 

** And is as ready to cut the throats of Bouillon and De Joy^ 
euse as an ell, spare by three inches, of broad cloth !" cried 
the Lorraine. "Is it not so, cousin? Well, well — ^the dogs 
shall have their day ; they have not forgotten what our Lady 
of the Louvre — a good friend of mine in those days— calls the 
dispensation of St. Bartholomew ! But I am interrupting you, 
chevalier, ill your stimulative prescription. Two of the fiery 
martial pill« are bolted — I will help myself to a third. Now, 
what says our friend, the sage Rocheblond, to my dilatori- 
ness?" 

" He says," rejoined the chevalier, in a serious tone, " that 
your object in keeping back is to force your honest friends to 
commit themselves with the court beyond reprieve, while yoti 
judge of the safety of each step before you put out your foot." 

All trace of levity instantly forsook the duke. 

" Kinsman," said he, addressing the chevalier, " look to that 
escutcheon above the mirror. There are nine quarters — each 
the charge of a sovereign house, — Lorraine, Hungary, Sicily, 
Jerusalem, Arragon, Anjou, Guelders, Flanders, and Bar. — 
These illustrious bearings, the pride of our house, must not be 
wantonly exposed to the same risk as the chattels of a mer- 
cenary citizen* He who has much to lose, must wait till the 
tide is deep enough to freight him safely. The poor man is 



the fint to feel the biting grasp of t3rrann]r— let him be the 
firet to raise ai^ arm against his oppressor — ^let him give firm 
assurance of his courage and determination to the chieAain to 
whom he appeals for aid. No, no, D^Aumale ! the golden 
lilies shall be won, if Heaven do not fight against us. . Bat 
ere I compromise the honours of Lorraine, Catholic France 
must call upon me with a loud voice — must call to me with 
the sword in her hand !'* 

** Sanctissime ! my work is done !" cried a voice from the 
recess. Guise started : he had forgotten, in his rising enthu- 
siasm, the presence of the monk. 

"I am usurping your province, Father Lincestre,** ex- 
claimed the duke, when he had recoveiied from his surprise ; 
*^ and I see plainly it becomes me not ; for the colonel is gap- 
ing to find the key to my eloquence. But in good honest 
words, this is my policy : — we must make the trusty burgesses 
of Paris lose themselves with Yalois beyond reprieve ; and this 
shall be done ere I draw my sword, unless the holy church 
points out a surer path." 

^* The temporal safety of the chnrch has been entrusted to 
the keeping of the Duke of Guise,^ said Lincestre,in a solemn 
tone ; in which however, the Protector of the League recog- 
nised the concealed irony of the speaker, who liked not luiss 
excessive caution, and who now approached the group witk 
the parchment in his hands. 

As the monk advanced towards the window, it required na 
stretch of fancy in the beholder to trace in the lines of his 
pale face the vestiges of more absorbing cares than are encoun- 
tered in the studious cloister. He had, indeed, forsaken the 
convent to join with the Parisian preachers in the task of de* 
throning their sovereign ; and the stem eloquence of his de» 
clamation, the relentless hatred which he evinced towards the 
oourt, and the influence which he speedily gained over the 
minds of the citizens, recommended him to Guise as a fitting 
instrument of medium between the leaguers and their aspiring, 
but subtle protect<Nr. 

^ I crave your mercy, good father,^ exclaimed the duke ; 
" I see you are inclined to the argument of the chevalier— yet^ 
injustice to my prudence, let our friends hear from your mouth 
the covenant which we have prepared to bmd the good Paris- 
ians to their principles." 

Lincestre, upon this appeal, relaxed somewhat of his aus- 
terity ; for the gay badinage of the duke and his coadjutors he 
had felt no sympathy — their attempts at wit elicited not the 
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most transient 6mHe over his rigid features — and they were 
forced, in their intercourse with him, to adopt a seriousness of 
tone more in unison with that of their ghostly adviser. 

But in all that concerned the advancement of the League, 
he was the readiest and least scrupulous of the enemies of 
Valois. The document which he read aloud — in a voice sin- 
gularly, impressive, from a peculiar' high-pitched monotony of 
tone, the usual characteristic of his delivery, save when the 
imagination was excited — ^purported to be a covenant between 
the m^mbers of the League, by which they severally agreed 
to declare Henry of Valois incapable of holding the crown — 
and themselves, consequently, dissolved of their allegiance — 
and that the security of the holy faith was to be intrusted to 
the Duke of Guise, to whom also was to be confided the con- 
duct of their armies, their fleets, and their money. 

When the monk had made an end of reading the declaration, 
Guise, turning to his kinsman, cried, in an exulting tone — 

"Well, chevalier! will the leaguers be able to escape 
from these meshes ? Nor shall their singing this covenant be 
kept a secret. The original, or a skilful copy, might easily 
be dropped in the Louvre ; and then, farewell to the safety of 
our good friends the leaguers, except in arms !" 

The colonel and the chevalier laughed at the politic device 
of their chief; and a smile stole over the face of the monk. 

"But you will never make them put their hands to that 
parchment," replied D'Aumale, .^* unless you first withdraw 
your allegiance from the crown, in company with St. Paul and 
his brother colonels. Even that stupid-faced Nicholas Pou- 
lain is not so hoodwinked as to put his neck in jeopardy, un- 
less St. Paul's arquebusiers were ready to protect his doublet 
and the ribs beneath it.*' 

" We will see," cried the duke, looking significantly at the 
monk. ^' Leave it to Father Lincestre and myself. As for 
Nicholas Poulain, I rate him higher than you do in his class. 
I cannot tell how it is, but although Nicholas is certainly the 
most stupid-looking and insignificant of all the leaguers, and 
so dull that he does not even attempt to sliine, as though he 
were satisfied of his own inanity, yet he has a deeper hold on 
my attention than even the swaggering egg-merchant or little 
Barnabas. Poulain, somehow or another, never makes an 
error ; he looks about as a sheep while you are giving your 
commands ; and he leaves you with a leisurely insouciant air, 
that forbids every hope of seeing your bidding executed, till yon 
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ar€ sarpriMd' ai the news of itB completioDt. and ia enotly th« 
manner in which you wished it done." 

** Troly, monseigneur !" replied D'Aumale, smiling, ^ you 
rate that excellent passive nature of the Lieutenant Nicholas 
above the bold faculty of enterprise. Ofken have I carried 
Poulain with me when visiting our friends ioi their separate 
stations : the creature followed like a spaniel, though without 
the quickness of the animal. A learned monk told me that it 
was a constitutional infirmity under which our Nicholas laboured 
-*a defect of animal spirits, which rendered him dull, slug- 
gish, sleepy, and careless of what was passing around, 
Siough with sufficient aptitude to execute the appointed task, 
avoiding perhaps, through his lukewarmness of blood, the 
mishaps and failings of nobler men. As for me, I always 
likened him to one of those ^apely blocks of wood which 
our peasants set up to be knocked down again. But if he is 
to be held up as a model to the League, — why then, St. Paul 
and I had better leave off dhnking wine — sit at the council-board 
with a closed mouth, like poor deserted saints in a heretic 
land — and walk about as noiselessly as a cat, to win the fair 
guerdon of applause from the illustrious descendant of chiv* 
alric kings l" 

^^ Is not my cousin D'Aumale a man of eloquence !" said 
the Duke of Guise, addressing, in a sprightly manner, the 
monk, now employed in pondering intently on the parchment, 
quite careless of the colloquy. '^ Madame D^Usez must not 
say that the Guisards have the venom of the serpent without 
its guile, and the sting of the bee without its wisdom. D'Au- 
male has proved himself worthy to buzz on Hymettus. Nay, 
father ! I beseech your attention. This is a matter of deep 
moment to the interests of the League — it concerns the capa- 
bilities of one of its most useful officers — Citizen Poulain — 
the worthy Lieutenant Nicholas Poulain, of the municipal 
police. What say you, father V* 

** If Nicholas Poulain," said the monk, slowly raising up his 
head till his eyes encountered the debonnair glance of the arch- 
leaguer, '^ were a man of great natural parts and learning, that 
sheep's face of his would be a mask of invaluable price — it 
would baffle the searching of a Dominican !" 

'« Baffle a Dominican !" shouted Su Paul, *' it would baffle 
Lucifer! One day, during dinner, I removed his wine-cup 
out of mirth — he never missed it for a long time ; and when 
his thirst did condescend to be inquisitive, he was aU amaze-t 
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meat, bul saidqutetlj that a spirit must have taken it away* 
' Impossible,' I replied, * when I saw it the wine was gone, 
and a spirit is too good a judge to seize an empty cup.' But 
the simpleton only answered as quietly as before, *• These bad 
spirits have a great sympathy with empty vessels*' " 

Whether it arose from the very unusual length of his narra^- 
tion, the colonel did not know ; but his speech was rewarded 
with a fair greeting of laughter from monseigneur and the 
chevalier, and, above all, by a grim smile, like a strangled 
laugh, from the monk. 

This conversation was put an end to by the sudden entrance 
of a citizen, who was immediately recognised as La Roche- 
blond, one of the most influential burgesses of Paris. With 
the air of a man recently escaped from peril, and still suffer* 
ing from the efiPects of fear, he related to the duke that the 
gates of the city had been suddenly closed — that the inhabit- 
ants were in a state of alarm, expecting a coup de main on the 
part of the court^-^and that he, for the sake t)f himaielf and his 
brother leaguers, implored the protection of the Duke of Guise 
against the fury of the queen-mother. 

, Ere Lorraine could glean a more detailed account of the 
movement by questioning the fearful citizen, he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of La Chapelle Martel. Unlike the 
timorous La Rocheblond, this leaguer showea no signs of fear ; 
with eyes Hashing fire, a face flushed into a sanguinary hue, 
and a carriage bold and abrupt, as of one careless of the re- 
spect due to superior rai^k, he strode across the chamber, and 
declared aloud that the time was now arrived when the battle 
of the League and the holy church must be fought, and the 
duke, with St. Paul and his military friends, draw their swords 
in defence of religion and their own security. 

^ Lincestre !" whispered Guise, addressing his monastic 
secretary, '^ we shall now have the covenant signed if you do 
but keep abreast with my play." 

" Fear not the poverty of my wit in the service of our holy 
faith," replied the monk, in the same low tone of voice. 

<* How is this. La Chapelle ?" cried Guise, ** let us be made 
acquainted with the danger we run." 

*' Danger ! there is no danger ! I scorn the very name of 
itl" shouted the heroic Martel ; ** the old lady has shut the 
gates — caged us in like fowls in a hen-coop— that our necks 
may be wrung at her pleasure. There is a cry in the streets 
that the garrison of Yincennes is marching on the city — be it 
90-^the eA4 of Yalois is a^ hand — 3i(ontjoie 8t. Denis shall 
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be silenced in death amid our cries of Vive Henri de Lor- 
raine f 

The cause of the gates being closed was still a mystery to 
the duke and his kinsman. Whether Catherine really medi- 
tated a coup d^etat^ or was merely trying the courage of her re- 
bellious subjects, was of less importance to the protector of the 
citizens thaii their signing of the covenant. Any measure 
which tended to drive into despair and rebellion the leaguers, 
was a manifest furthering of his subtle aims ; and he thanked 
Catherine, in his heart, for her activity. 

" Where are your brethren of the council ?" asked he, in a 
calm voice, of the fierce La Chapelle, whose impatience and 
fervour but ill assorted with the pacific demeanour of the as- 
sembly. 

" Where ?" cried the egg-merchant with a sneer, " wherever 
the impulse of their mind has driven them : some to gather 
news — others to buckle on their swords — and many, ho doubt, 
will be here anon. • Colonel St. Paul, 1 thank the holy saints 
that your regiment is within the walls." 

** Quo me, Bellona^ rapis — tut plenum?^ whispered the duke 
of Guise to Lincestre, in ridicule of the martial heroism of La 
Chapelle ; but the unbending humour of the monk could not 
sympathize with the pleasantry of his chief; he was, more-, 
over, deeply intent on the mode to be adopted in enforcing the 
subscription of the covenant. 

As the egg-merchant had spoken, so it proved. The door- 
way was darkened by a crowd of citizen-leaguers, headed by 
the Sieur Barnabas Brisson, member of the council of sixteen, 
and draper of the Rue St. Denis* While La Rocheblond had 
proved himself sage in council, and timorous at the prospect 
of danger, and La Chapelle, whose speeches in conclave were 
short and abrupt, had manifested his contempt of peril with 
heroic bluster, Sieur Barnabas added one more instance to the 
often-remarked fact, that eloquence and fear were in-dwellers 
of the same spiritual tenement. 

With a trembling voice, the little vender of cloth, after in- 
dulging in a complimentary strain, and eulogizing the virtues 
and bravery of the Duke of Guise, besought the illustrious chief 
to betake himself to their rescue at this hour of peril ; and to 
stand forward in the front of the battle while warring with an 
iniquitous court, as he had often done while combating the 
hated Huguenot and the foreigner. 

To this declamation monsieur listened, as he had done to 
the preceding appeals^ with complacency ; and when th« little 
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orator had concluded, he pat the same qnestion to him as he 
bad asked of the others, to know the particular circuinstances 
which had created such alarm in the breasts of his worthy 
friends. Barnabas, and the members of the council who had 
accompanied him, replied by quoting a string of rumours which 
had assailed them on all sides, of the warlike proceedings of 
the court subsequent to the closing of the city gates. That 
Porte St ArUoine &nd the other barriers had been closed by 
authority, appeared to Guise to be the only fact recorded by 
the sage sixteen, and one in which all agreed ; the rest was 
but rumour, and that of the most vague kind. He, however, 
tuhied to ask priyately of D*Aumale his opinion, whether there 
was any real cause of alarm, and to despatch an emissary to 
make inquiry. But the chevalier was missing. 

While Guise was debating with the sixteen on the measures 
to be adopted at this uncertain crisis, Lincestre, who had re- 
tired to the recess at the entrance of the Sieur Barnabas, now 
approached the group, and launched out in a style that imme- 
diately arrested their attention, and forced silence. 

Afler dwelling on the necessity of the league, and extolling 
the purpose to which it was ordained, he continued :— 

M While you, my children, are wrapped in sleep, I keep s 
strict, vigil through the night, that my soul may contemplate in 
serenity the holy mission to which it is bound. While yoo, 
like the soldiers which guarded the holy apostle, sleep on 
your posts, I await through the calm night to hear the divine 
voice which is to liberate the church from bondage — ^you from, 
allegiance to a wicked ruler* — and all France from the scourge 
of his 8way» Nor has my chastening task been without re- 
ward. Brethren ! I have been assured of our freedom ! Chris- 
tians ! of the one true faith, I have received words of comfort 
to the church ! Leaguers ! I hold your destiny in my hands I'* 

Seeing that he had made a favourable impression on hia 
awe»struck audience, he proceeded, in a lofty rhapsodical 
style, to announce the miracle in which he had been a willing 
agent. Omitting the monk's rhetorical arabesques, it wae 
one of a character common to religious enthusiasts. After a 
night spent in deep study, and ere the day broke upon his 
vigils, he had thrown himself exhausted on his hard pallet, 
and immediately sunk into a revery, in which he lost aU con- 
sciousness of his local habitation. Gradually, however — al- 
though without awaking from his trance-^he became aware of 
the surrounding objects — ^his owa recumbent position — the 
form of the dormitory — ^and the emcifix on the walls* He: 
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found himself refreshed, as by a long sleep, although con- 
vinced by the struggling light of mom that his repose had 
been but of very short duration. His eye caught the sculp- 
tured face of the divine image, and his conscience smote him 
for omitting to bow the knee, ere he sought repose, to the 
portrayed agony, which, throughout Christendom, checks the 
vain pride of man. Slowly he bowed his head in penitence — 
and immediately, to his sense of vision, the agony forsook the 
brow, the eye beamed upon him, and he sank back, and cov* 
ered his face with his hands. 

It was while in this state that he heard a voice whispering 
in his ear that he was chosen to restore the prostrate cfiurch, 
and that he must bind the servants of the church in a holy 
bond of union, ere peace could exist among the sons of France ; 
that the League must become spiritual ere it could perform a 
spiritual task ; that it must become a concord, and a manifes- 
tation of the church militant, ere heresy could be extinguished, 
and the lamp of the true faith illumine the hearts of its scat- 
tered flock. 

When the voice ceased speaking, he removed his hands ; 
the agony was on the brow, the eye was turned upward, and 
the light of day fell upon his own lowly couch. But he felt 
himself endued with a new gift of fervour, a strength of body 
and mind superior to every earthly task of labour, a craving 
desire to achieve his ministration — and, full of a spirit of prayer, 
he knelt down before the sensuous reflection of the mortal 
agony of onmipotence. 

Having carefully worked upon the hearts of his audience 
by topics of this nature, the preacher descended to a considera- 
tion of the human implements of the mission. He informed 
the leaguers of his alacrity in obeying the high behest, of the 
composition of the covenant, but that the words were not his 
own, but seemed to flow into his mind without volition, and 
that the hand obeyed the inspiration. He produced the parch- 
ment, and read over the formula of the union ; and finally he 
asked of them to affix their signatures or cognizances to the 
declaration. 

Silence followed the appeal of the monk; the leaguers were 
awe-struck by the supernatural tone of the narration, and trem- 
bled, as they had often done, before the gifled preacher. Still 
they signed not, but looked at each other in dread, and Lin- 
oestre with a glance of anger turned away. 

His pride was mortified : he had been accustomed to witness 
the wildest ebullitions of enthusiasm follow his preaching — 
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he had expected implicit obedience — and penoasion he would 
never condescend to. But Lincestre forgot that the act which 
he required of each was destructive of enthusiasm, which seizes 
upon masses of people, and drives them, as one flock, head- 
long with united impulse, to rush together to the battle-field, or 
pull down the altars of a heretic creed, or destroy the monuments 
of long-^stablished authority. But the act of a subscription to 
a perilous declaration is so individual, singular, and the op- 
posite of gregarious, that our honest citizens paused ere they 
jeoparded their necks. 

But as the fiery Lincestre forsook the arena of contest, the 
wily Guise took his place in the field ; a worthy irresistible 
pair to fight in the same cause, for even were the onslaught of 
the threatening monk bafiled, yet how could the enemy with- 
stand the undermining insidious attack of the arch-leaguer. 

He afiected to be equally surprised with the citizens at the 
narration of the preacher, displayed regret at his anger, and 
asked of them what common sentiment filled all their hearts, 
inimical to the progress of the holy League. 

*' I speak only for myself,'^ replied the rough La Ohapelle, 
seeing his compatriots afraid to answer : '' I am sure Heaven 
fights on our side against the old dame and her son's impious 
crew, and I have faith in Father Lincestre. But we are mere 
mortals, gross-eaters, and drink wine at each other's houses, 
and I have not the courage to see my name put to that 
covenant unless the names of the powerful nobles who pro- 
fess to be our friends in every province of France were written 
first. Monseigoeur must know that his compeers live in se- 
curity ; but for very trifling causes, the Italian virago and her 
cubs have sent the Swiss at night to convey many of our class 
UxtheBastile. We should be safe enough in the dungeons of 
that hell ere t^e Duke of Guise could rescue us." 
. The audible symptoms of approbation which followed this 
speech intimated to the duke how fully the leaguers sympa- 
thized with their brother-member; yet he determined that the 
eloquence of the holy secretary, and his own covert endeavours, 
should not be lost without a farther struggle, and began to ex- 
postulate anew with the fears of the council ; and in doing this 
he appeared to act rather as a mediator between Lincestre and 
the burgesses, than as an advocate on his own behoof. 

During this colloquy, D'Aumale, who, anticipating the wish 
of his kinsman, had glided from the chamber to make himself 
acquainted with the truth or falsehood of the alarming rumours, 
now returned, and approaching the duke, whispered to him>: — 
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^ I fasre spoken to Orillon* and he told me in his blunt waj 
that my nsek was safe ; that the gates hare been clos0|yi> pre- 
Tent the escape of a servant who had robbed the queen?* 

The citizens eyed the chevalier with suspicion, and La • 
Chapelle cried — 

**It does not become an ally of the council to whisper his 
thoughts at this season of danger.*' 

*^ Repeat aloud what you have said, D'Aumaler exclaimed 
the duke* 

The chevalier looked confused, as though his whispered 
thoughts wwe not meet for the public ear ; but the duke, looking 
at him significantly, reitwated his request, saying that he would 
not shrink from the danger which menaced his friends. 

** I merely advised my kinsman to seek a place of more safety 
th»i this unguarded mansion,** said D*Aumale, who took the 
silent hint, being fully alive to the necessity of exaggerating the 
peril of the leaguers, in order to ensnare them into the sub- 
scription of the covenant, ** as I expected that the division of 
the Swiss, now drawn up in the Tuileries, are about to pounoe 
upon their prey." 

This communication struck a panic in the majority of the 
ooonetl; even the fierce La Chapelle dreaded the anticipated 
domiciliary visit of the royal troops. He and his associates 
had, through the proverbial weakness of the court, and their 
own stimulated arrogance and presumption, waded so deeply 
into the waters of rebellion, that they now believed that the im- 
becile monarch, or his politic parent, had taken courage to 
crush them by a sudden coup de main ere the strength of the 
League was ripe for open resistance. Their nature knew no firm 
medium in which to contemplate their own position ; insolent 
triumph was succeeded by a weak, fearful, misgiving spirit ; 
and they clung to their protector for comfort and support. 

*' Let monseigneur remain at the Hotel de Guise !'* cried 
Colonel St. Paul, rising; *' my arquebusiers shall turn the Rue 
St, Antoine into a fortress. We have not forgot the use of 
the chain-barricade ! Let our friends, each of them, repair to 
his ward, call out his comrades, and throw up the barricades. 
Now is tbe time for action.'* 

** Now is the hour of triumph for the holy faith !** exclaimed 
Lincestre, in his most impassioned style, and approaching the 
group of leaguers^ ^* my sacred office is fulfilled I I must 
now buckle on the sword and cuirass !** 

** Stay, father !'* cried the now submissive La Chapelle Martel, 
** you must forgive our unworthy feams ; but let us, ere we begin 
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iIm blockade, make our peace with your reverfnce, and siga 
the covenant of union. We shall he the braver for it.^ 

And so saying, the heroic burgess ran to the recess, and 
bringing the parchment to the leaguers, affixed his name to the 
declaration in their presence ; his example was followed by all 
the Sixteen, to the secret joy of the arch-leaguer, and the eatis- 
faecion of his subtle policy* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Veux-tu savoir quel est Pestat de nbtre France ? 
tin jeuneroi mend par un peuple malduit — ■ 
Men^ par une in^re eperdu« a oatrance. 

Pasquibs. 

Thb council of the League retired from the presence of the 
protector in the full belief that Catherine* roused to revenge, 
had determined to crush her foes by a coup de main as sudden 
saxd vigorous as any which had marked her earlier career. 

Impressed with this conviction, and sensible of the peril 
which awaited a rupture between the leaguers and their pow- 
erful chief, La Chapelle no longer hesitated signing the cove- 
nant ; and, by his seeming zeal, sought to make that an act of 
courage which was in tnith the result of fear. 

While the members of the council, after an exhortation from 
Guise to barricade the several wards of the city, and a promise 
to go over to them with his division of the army, left the hotel 
to join their fellow-citizens in the streets, whose busy mur- 
murs the fear of the Sixteen magnified into actual warfare, the 
crafty triumvirate were congratulating each other on the success 
of their policy. 

" Father," cried D'Aumale, "I am now a convert to yow 
often-reiterateil axiom, that nothing is impossible to the man 
who unites himself to the power of the Church.'' 

" Son^" replied Lincestre, *' you were an heretic ever to 
doubt." 

'* But I have yet to learn, Monsieur le Uuc^^ said the cheva- 
lier, addressing Lorraine, ^ why you have not rather turned this 
extraordinary accident into a real contest? As the Sizteen 
were in the humour to barricade their streets, why not at onet 

Vol. L— I 
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•end St. Paul to assist them ! The barriers once formed, the 
city would be impenetrable to the rqyal troops — nay, very soon 
the Louvre would itself be in a state of siege, and perhaps strait- 
ened for provisions. In three days the palace would capitulate, 
and yourself be King of France.'^ 

** Not so, D'Aumale," replied Guise, smiling at the arguments 
of the chevalier ; ^' these citizens are like snakes, they never 
turn round till they are trodden on. As they go home, they 
will look in vain Jfor either Swiss or artillery, Uieir fears and 
their enthusiasm will vanish together, and they will re-open 
their shops. No, no ! I will make Catherine lash my future 
subjects with rods of steel,. till all sense of duty is beaten out 
of them. Besides, they are not yet sufficiently trained ; neither 
are the holy orders yet skilful with the arquebuse. Your 
brethren, Lincestre, will make a glorious army !" 

In this mood they continued discoursing till interrupted by 
the entrance of one who had a message to communicate to the 
duke. The messenger was a man rather below the middle 
height, of slender yet inelegant frame, with features which, to 
borrow the language of art, seemed unfinished— the clay 
model of a face ivanting the last touches of the artist: not 
ugly or deformed, but deficient of modelling — ^the delicate 
tracery and curves ; those channels of thought and expression, 
which' bespeak the mind. dwelling within. His dress was that 
of a commandant of police, a costume alone which saved him 
from utter insignificance. 

"You are welcome, lieutenant!*' exclaimed Guise, who 
expected a message from La Chapelle, and was trying in vain 
to elicit from Nicholas's face (that dull impression of the great 
seal of humanity) the complexion of the news which he bore. 
The message was even as the duke anticipated ; a communi- 
cation from the egg-merchant, that Catherine had suddenly 
abandoned her warlike movement, and that the city was 
quiet, save from the subsiding excitement of the citizens* 

" I will trust this Poulain," said Guise to himself ;—^" some 
one of his station must be taken into my confidence ; and why 
not the discreet Nicholas?" 

*' Lieutenant," continued he, aloUd, " I must consult with 
you ere 1 advise Monsieur La Chapelle how to behave." 

Lincestre and the chevalier understood their chief, and re- 
tired. 

'* Nicholas," said the protector, in a careless voice, " you 
have worked for me, and through me^ for France and our holy 
Church, and yet have never asked for reward. The Sixteen 
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kave wonried me with importunate requests for places and pen^ 
sions when I shall have them to bestow." 

** The. Sixteen are your servants, monseigneur^" replied 
Poulain, without moving a muscle, or betraying either pleasure 
or surprise at the observation of the duke, '^ and I am the ser- 
vant of the Sixteen, They ask you for wages, and I seek my 
arrears from them*" 

*«,And are contented!" inquired Guise, scarcely looking at 
the lierutenant. Like other diplomatists, he was indeed aware 
that the mind is oft found portrayed in the visage, but be- 
side the : hopelessness of such a task with Poulain, bis saga- 
city taught him that the too searching glance of an interrogator 
often warns rather than betrays the victim. 

"I cannot call myself contented, monseigneur, till the 
League has made an end of its labours," replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

Guise, who understood by this a reference to his own future 
elevation to the throne, smiled complacently at what he could 
not but admire as an adroit compliment for one of Nicholas's 
station ; it led him, besides, to the object of the conference. 

" And yet. Monsieur Poulain," cried the protector, looking 
at him steadily for the first time, *' our road to happiness, un- 
luckily, is crooked and dangerous." 

The duke continued gazing on the municipal officer ; but 
his face was a blank chart, — as of one confused, and looking 
at his oracle for the elucidation of the mystery, yet without 
the least sign of curiosity. 

" Poulain," exclaimed the duke, rather quickly, " I will speak 
plainer. The League itself is like a ship beaten about by the 
winds, and very far from its destined haven. This very day, 
a fair breeze sprung up — but alas ! it soon Shifted ! The 
leaguers would have fpisght and conquered, if they had bee^ 
attacked ! Ah !" continued he, "you now understand nie !" 

Nicholas was, indeed, not wholly unmoved, at least so 
thought the duke, who felt no little pleasure in having achieved 
the miracle of creating an expression of interest in the face of 
this passive servant of the League. 

" I am sure the citizens would have fought to the utmost," 
said Poulain. 

'* It would have begun with a barricade, and ended with 
the captiu'e of the Louvre," exclaimed Guise, " and it may be 
long ere such another opportunity is offered to the League. 
Catherine's shrinking policy has served her well." 

^^ Do not despair, monseigneur;" cried Nicholas, with bis 
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eharacteristic apathy of voice; ''my honest naatera will 
speedily goad her majesty into auger again J' 

'* Aye, but the delay, Poulain V^ eried the dake^ rising from 
his chair and leading Nicholas to the window :'~'' this delay 
is dangerous to the League ; but you have power to remedy it. 
The destiny of myself, of my friends— of your masters, as 
they now are, but with whom you may soon rank as equal, nay, 
superior — if you have courage to fire the train which shsdl 
exterminate our enemies ! Speak, have you that courage ?** 

*'I never shrank from the duties of my office/* replied 
Nicholas. 

The calm, unconcerned manner in which Poulain replied, 
almost staggered the excited noble, whose glowing ambition 
felt itself humiliated by the cold temperatnent of the lieu« 
tenant. 

« Speak ! Nicholas Poulain T exclaimed the protector, 
seizing the arm of the municipal officer. 

^ I have already told monseigneur that I am not destitute 
of courage," replied he. 

Seldom was Lorraine known to " "^-i>*'» the vehemence of 
temper which was his portion fro^x. t ,fj,*-[Jternately calm 
and jocose, he won rather than foug' ^^ " ^ith mankind 
— but the passiveness of this suborcing.^ .wtMjiai,4irovokedhim 
beyond control, and he darted on his stagnant visage a scorch- 
ing glance, which would have (jailed aught save insensibility. 

"You mock me, Poulain }" exclaimed he ; " are you bloods 
less, lifeless ? Am I speaking to a man, or some demon seni 
to taunt ambition I — Shall I give you my confidence 1 — will it 
draw forth from where should be thy heart, one bubble of joy 
--^fpride ? What hope have ywi ? — what pleasure of life, 
mlPt^ik^y sympathize with you ? Can I open my breast to m 
statte — to a shadow ? Pour into it my hopes — and no echo 
but a hollow sound ?'* 

^ Awe and familiarity, monseigneur, are extremes, but they 
sometimes meet,*^ said the official : — *^ I will serve the Duke 
of Guise in all that he asks of me — ^but I always distrust my- 
self^ — I know my own presumption aiid arrogance, and keep a 
check up<m them — duty and obedience I make weigh down my 
too forward spirit !'* 

** This is better ! You speak a mystery ! You talk of ar- 
rogance ! Do you not labour under a delusion ! Yes, I have 
known such men as you before ! But it is well said ! The 
arrogant, presumptuous Lieutenant Nicholas Poulain, sur- 
rounded by men without pride and ambition, as the burgess La 
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Ghapelle Martel and his friends. Poulain! you are either a 
miracle— or you jest with us slyly !" 

" Monseigneur cannot say that my apathy ohstructs the 
duty I owe him and the League,'' responded the lieutenant. 

"Nor do I and my colleagues distrust either your industry 
or fidelity," cried the duke ; " but we know not your nature — 
you arei never either, pleased or displeased, angry or exhil- 
arated — and men like us, working in secret to change the 
dynasty of a mighty empire, seek the reflection of our own 
policy in the face, of every coadjutor, however humble his 
task." 

** My face I cannot change," cried Poulain, with some ani- 
mation, "but my hands, and if monseigneur will allow me to 
possess the treasure, my soul and its faculties are slaves to 
lay will — and my will is obedience to the League." 

" By St. Hubert ! the current of your speech improves in 
quality, good Nicholas," exclaimed Guise. ^^ But let us to 
business — and in few words. A shifting expediency has 
alone preserved our wicked and imbecile monarch on his 
throne^kept o«r h'"^''|r'^'^ in bondage, and exposed us to the 
designs of athc'j '^i'^^^'tJIfguenots !-- Should we hesitate in 
the means torfr^- .^n ». rUrcfrof its enemies? Would it not be 
lawful in so gooa a c. • ^^io oppose expediency to expediency 
—policy to policy — craft to craft — ?" 

" The holy fathers of St. Augustine believed so, when they 
forced the old Lombard on his death-bed to leave money for 
the repair of the tottering walls of their convent," replied the 
lieutenant. 

"Yes!" rejoined the duke, "and although old Peter the 
Lombard had bestowed on them much money in his life-time 
— a worthy, wealthy, and free-giving penitent, who washed 
away his yearly sins in showers of gold, yet the holy brethren 
forced him, even in death, to do an act of piety." 

" He had more masses than even he himself thought neces- 
sary for his soul," said Nicholas. 

** " Poulain !" exclaimed Guise, with energy, " it was even so ! 
He was made tp benefit himself involuntarily. And thus 
would I force the League to the goal of success even beyond 
their natural pace. Has La Ghapelle told you of the covenant 
which the Sixteen have signed I No ! Then read !" 

The lieutenant perused the declaration handed to him by the 
protector, who watched the quiet composed features of the 
official without discovering the least trace of surprise. 

" They have quickened their steps, monseigneur," remarked 
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Nichdas, when he had made an end of reading the eove- 
nanL 

** Quickened — onlyf' cried the duke; "but I would have 
them march yet faster. What if Notre Dame de Louvre were 
to behold this parehment?" 

^^ My worthy masters would be dragged to the Bastile,'* re- 
plied Poulain. 

" And the citizens of Paris — ?** aaked the duke. 

The lieutenant paused, as though at a loss for an answer. 
A slight flush overspread his face, and he at length replied-— 
The Louvre might be besieged !*' . 

Ay! taken! cleared of its reptiles! The League trium- 
phant 1 Valois in the dust ! and the escutcheon of Lor- 
raine charged with the golden lilies ! Did I not tell you, good 
Nicholas, that the destiny of Paris, of the League, of myself^ 
was in your hands f 

^ By what act V* asked Poukun : — ** Monseigneur speaks 
riddles.'* 

" It is yeur duty, Nicholas,** re|died Guise, ** to convey the 
report of the Prevdt des Marchands to die Loovre. How 
easily might this parchment be added to iki» labours of the 
worthy prevot t Let it be carefully sealed up, and snperscribed 
to her majesty, neither Yillevoi, Revol, or Beaulieu would dare 
open it— or even were it perused by the secretaries — none 
would have the courage, or any, save Villeroi, who in hislieart 
is with the Church, the inclination to suppress it." 

"But how would this vSecV Monsieur Le Prevdt?^^ said 
Nicholas. 

" Disguise nothing from meV Nicholas," replied the duke ; 
** you mean rather, how would it aJfTt^ct le Sieur Poulain, I 
will tell you. The prevot is one of the Sixteen, and the court 
would construe the discovery of this covenant among the func- 
tionary's papers as an accidental, yet most silly blunder of his. 
You would pass unsuspected, but Monsieur Le Prev6r would 
accompany his brethren to the Bastile. This, Nicholas, would 
be the signal for the bands of the League to rise with the un- 
quenchable ardour of Frenchmen^ — Paris would be lost to the 
silly brother Henry — and the tenants fif jhe Louvre htive, per- 
force, in a short time, to surrender to me as protector and gen- 
eral of the League. Now ! lieut^ant ! are you a humble^ 
despised man ; or are you t^ne wh* holds in his hands the des- 
tinies of a kingdom V* 

" Monsieur Le Prevdt must make his report of this day's 
agitation,'* answered the lieutenant, " and I pledge my life that 
the queen shall l^ave this parchment*.'* 
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Saying this, Nicholas with a trembling hand placed the 
parchment in his bosom, and bowing to the duke, withdrew ; but 
ike was instantly recalledl 

*^ Why, Nicholas,'^ exclaimed Guise, . "^ you depart on this 
business as though you had merely received instructions to 
apprehend a felon. Here is a weighty comforter for the tri- 
fling danger you run — nay, take it !" 

Poulain seemed somewhat loath to receive the proffered purse 
of gold which Lorraine offered. 

** What, pride !" cried Guise, smiling ; " so you affect gen- 
tility, Nicholas ! . But have no fear of staining your hands, my 
good lieutenant, though you were a baron by prescription. The 
descendants of CharlemagneV peers have no scruples with 
Valois.'^ , 

.As Nicholas had boasted of the strong sway which he 
exercised over his innate presumption and arrogance, it did 
i^ot become his obscurity to enter into competition with the 
illustrious nobles of the French court : he took the gold meekly, 
and again withdrew from the presence of the protector. 

Poulain did not return to La Chapelle, but went home, 
muttering to himself the whiles ^' Catherine shall have the 
parchment — ^Catherine shall have the parchment.** Arrived 
at his own dingy habitation, he exchanged the uniform of the 
municipal force for a doublet of an ordinary character; and 
taking with him the covenant of the League, departed on a 
pilgrimage, with his offering, to the shrine of dur lady of the 

Louvre. 

Though the open portals of the palace invited the presence 
of the humble functionary, yet he carefully avoided the public 
ingress, but sought and gained admittance into the Louvre by 
a more private entrance.' He requested of the attendant that 
he might see Davila ; and though of rank so lowly, his wish 
was quickly attended to, and the usher appeared. Davila 
nodded familiarly to the lieutenant, and the lieutenant returned 
the courtesy with equal freedom; this greeting performed, 
Nicholas followed his silent conductor up a back staircase, 
which terminated in a narrow vestibule. The usher disap- 
peared by the only door visible — re-appeared after a short 
interval — ^beckoned to the lieutenant, who approached, passed 
through the doorway between the parted silk hangings beyond, 
and found himself iii'^th^ magnificent cabinet of the queen- 
mother, and in the presence of Catherine herself. 

"The news, Nicholas 1** cried she, regarding Poulain with 
an eye which would fain anticipate a tardier commQmcati<^. 
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^ I hold the destinies of France in my own hands," replied 
the lieutenant, in his usual apathetic tone of voice« 

The queen-mother, who was not averse to jocularity when 
it suited her condescension, exclaimed, " If so fortunate, you 
must have borne the burthen from your birth, for you have ever 
looked oppressed almost to death — but what new title has ac- 
crued to the chatelain of the Hotel de Poulain ?*' 

*' Your majesty and my friends have loaded me with enough 
already," replied the imboldened official ; " am I not lieuten- 
ant of police, lackey to the Council of the League, citizen of 
Paris in right of my father, confidant to a great extent of the 
Duke of Guise, and faithful spy to the extent of fny ability in 
the service of her majesty the Queen of France ? These are 
the duties which prevent the free circulation of the blood through 
my veins !" 

" Impudent and shrivelled wretch 1" exclaimed Catherine to 
herself, as the lieutenant enumerated the catalogue of his avo- 
cations. 

When political mines are about to be sprung by one party, 
and countermining is attempted by the other, inferior agents 
often play an important, though, perhaps, obscure part in the 
warfare of factions. Of this character was the employment 
of Nicholas Poulain ; and whatever demerit attached to him 
as a spy, and however intrusive beyond ordinary endurance 
to his royal mistress, his unparalleled boldness, which her ma- 
jesty having once encouraged, could not afterward repress, yet 
his defects were compensated by the fidelity with which he 
served the family of Valois, and the risk he ran in its service. 

'^ Let me know the prompting of this mad humour of thine, 
good Nicholas !" uttered the .queen, impatiently. 

Poulain, who saw that the temper of the queen would not 
longer brook his trifling, proceeded to relate, with circumstan- 
tial minuteness, the alarm of the leaguers, the assembly at 
the Hotel de Guise, and the subscription to the covenant 
which he now produced, and placed in her majesty's hands, 
performing even more than his promise to the Duke of Guise» 

Although in the presence of her menial, the queeli could not 
refrain from giving vent to her stifling feelings. Her situation 
was most humiliating — treason at the palace gates, yet she 
durst not crush it — nay, could not — for what availed her army 
against the voice of the nation — against two religious factions 
which embraced nearly the' whole community ; the one, in its 
pretended zeal for the Catholic faith, undermining the throne, 
and boldly plotting in the capital; the other threatening to 
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kifidle into a fresh rebellion the more distant provinces of the 
kingdom. 

*' Valois ! thoQ hast destroyed all by thy insensate folly !** 
exclaimed she, while pacing her apartment. '* Nothing will 
satisfy thy enemies but the throne itself ! And yet, if destiny 
is not against us — if God*s will is not written to our destruc- 
tion, my son shall triumph yet! What have I not done for the 
Church ? Have I not stifled every feeling of tenderness, and 
sacrificed peace, comfort, and sleep to advance its power? 
And now, behold the gratitude of its servants! Has not the 
blood of heresy flowed in torrents through yonder streets? 
And the ministers of that power for whose glory it was shed — 
Pshaw ! those sorry priests are more akin to Satan than to 
God!" 

Here she sat down exhausted with rage and indignation: 
calmer thoughts succeeded ; she surveyed her position coolly, 
and began tracing her future course. 

Poulain ventured to inquire what her majesty would do with 
the leaguers ; and recommended that she should at once arm- 
rest the council, the protector, the monk Lincestre, and a score 
more of priests and nobles, and thus deprive the citizens of all 
their leaders and chiefs. 

Catherine could scarce repress a smile as she glanced at the 
form from whence this advice proceeded. 

'* An unwise step," exclaimed she ; '* you qnly see one side 
of our position, lieutenant. Your news is precious beyond 
price, but the advice you profier must not be acted on. When 
the citizens find, as they have by this time, that we are neither 
drowning nor slaying, they will re-open their shops. Avarice 
tells them that they must live, as they call it, and I thank 
Heaven that they are burthened with this log of necessity. Do 
you not remember what Guise told you ? That the leaguers 
would fight if attacked. No no ! by our lady of Loretto ! Vil- 
leroi shall issue an ordinance, remitting for the present certain 
imposts which I will think of. The Protector of the League, 
as this paper designates the dangerous noble, shall be disarmed 
— or rather, he shall not be allowed to come within reach of a 
weapon. I must ask the secretary what tolls may be discon- 
tinued or commuted ; and do you, Nicholas, continue at your 
post. Here is a trifling guerdon." 

Catherine handed to the ofiUcial a rouleau of gold from a 
cabinet drawer, and Nicholas departed from the presence with 
a reward far surpassing the gift of the protector. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tout est fonde sur PinaUbilit^, 
Rien ne 9e voit en ce monde qui dure* 
Ores un chaud, ores une iroidure. 

Pasquier. 

Though Valois lacked courage to oppose the imprisonment 
of Villa Franca, and Chicot stood too much in awe of the queen 
to excite her son, over whom he undoubtedly possessed great 
influence, into rebellion against her majesty's angry mandate, 
yet the king was resolved to lighten the rigour of his confine- 
ment, and after awhile, when his royal parent might be sup- 
posed to have forgotten the crime, to allow the prisoner his 
liberty. 

Early on the rooffow, Chicot presented himself at the gates 
of the Bastiie with the king's order, and was admitted into the 
interior of that formidable fortress and royal prison. Dis- 
mounting fVom Trista. Verita^ whom he gave in charge to a 
sentinel, the jester sought the domicil of the governor, Mon- 
sieur Lc Clerc. \ 

Time had been, when monsieur and Le Clerc never met in 
juxtaposition, save jestingly or in irony ; but the governor was 
a child of fortune ; and talents more versatile than profound 
had been rewarded with prodigality. Originally a fencing- 
master, he had diverged from the theatre of arms to embrace 
in turn every profession which held out hopes of satisfying his 
vanity. His ambition was to shine — to glitter through an 
earthly career^ with a brilliancy rivalling the glancing play of 
his own foil — power, and the possession of gold were but ob- 
jects of secondary importance. 

A well-formed person, features alternately expressive of 
haughtiness and servility, with an air of gentility acquired by 
an intercourse, though mercenary, with gentlemen in the ex- 
ercise of his profession, were, however, the principal, nay, only 
points of brilliancy. Of low birth, he remained ignorant, though 
borne upward by fortune ; and the ease of address and de- 
portment, which stood in place of scholarship, was rendered 
almost nugatory by the vestiges of its ambiguous character ; 
which striving to hide, by an overstrained condescension, only 
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shone out the more glaringly, and was oft succeeded by fits of 
his natural temperament, cruel, vehement, and derisive. 

Checked and humiliated by the noblesse, he was thrown 
back to seek sympathy and companionship with his own class ; 
and became a bitter foe to the circle into which he was denied 
kigress. With burgesses and stranger merchants, he how* 
ever disdained to associate, till he found that his habits of 
servility and obsequiousness, which still marked his deport- 
ment, had made hinM favourite with despised admirers. This 
discovery was flattering to his vanity ; a sort of natural hom- 
age, unasked for,^and therefore the more prized. He became 
a leader of the citizens, and as the citizens were growing into 
dangerous importance through the fostering care of Gkiise and 
the priesthood, Le Clerc was no longer a man to be con- 
temned. From rude, plebeian greetings and sociality, he oc- 
casionally turned a wistful eye to a higher sphere ; and though 
repulsed as an associate, yet as an antagonist he had contrived, 
by more than one honourable deed of arms with the noblesse, 
-^(the result of concerted rencounter on his part, which through 
his habitual skill proved successful) to make himself formi- 
dable. He aimed at excelling the career of Bussi D'Amboise, 
a gentleman whose actions were imitative of Alcibiades, and 
who had recently fallen a victim to state-policy, afler many a 
successful encounter, much regretted by the ladies of the court. 
But Bussi D'Amboise, though a favourite of the citizens, was 
a gentleman, a gallant of the Louvre ; there was a wide gulf 
between him and his copyist, Le Clerc, the imitator of an im- 
itator, the shadow of a shade. 

But the influence of the Sieur Le Clerc increasing daily with 
the Parisians, Catherine, who had penetrated his aristocratic 
tendencies, foreseeing his dangerous importance as an ally of 
the Guise, resolved to make him her own. By creating the 
mattre ^armes a gentleman, she was certain that she cut off 
all sympathy with the citizen-leaguers ; at the same time that 
his plausible, versatile talents might be employed in retaining 
his influence with the class, and preventing much mischief. 
The subordinate post of deputy-governor of the Bastile, in 
which he had shown himself an apt scholar of his new mis- 
tress, was speedily vacated for the more important one of 
governor, in which he continued to display a useful activity in 
diverting the designs of the League. 

To Monsieur Le Clerc, therefore, Chicot went on his errand 
of assuaging the sorrows of the iU-starred Villa Franca. 
<• Welcome home» Sur Chicot !** cried the governor, rising 
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from hu chair of office, and bowing with an air which might 
be construed into either ciriliiy or derision, ^ I entertain my 
guests so nobly that they stop at nothing, not even murder or 
ifebellion, to regain admittance. What little act have you 
done for an excuse to see me again ! It was unkind of you, 
yesterday, when I had ordered a cell to be made ready for 
you in the T<mr de la Chapelle^ with a niche overlooking the 
gardens of the Fatibourg, to run away — ^but repentance has 
come quickly, I see." 

'* Where is Monsieur Villa Franca f * cried the jester :-»*' I 
hold the king's mandate.'^ 

" Ah !** exclaimed the governor, '^he is snugly lodged in the 
Tour de la LihertL . I hope. Monsieur Chicot, you have no 
design on his freedom. By our lady of succour, he has tasted 
no comfort yet.** 

** Monsieur Villa Franca is to have the liberty of the garr 
rison on his parole d'honneur^** replied Chicot, gravely ; ** he 
may go where he pleases, but conform to the hours observed 
in your faery bower. And even if he should not return any 
one night, you are forbid making a report till forty-eight hours 
after ; but should he come back within that time, your report 
must vanish into thin, empty air. There is the mandate, and 
look, it requests that you will make no report of having re- 
ceived it." 

'< Umph !" muttered Le Clerc. '* Countersigned Beaulieu ! 
—Why not VUleroi T 

*^ Ask his majesty," replied the jester ; ^* but first conduct 
me to the Tour de la LihertL^ 

**I conduct a fool ! Never!" exclaimed the indignant Le 
Clerc. 

**I sympathize with you," retorted Chicot; **one fool is 
enough to show the way to — and being self-led, yon cannot 
escape the yoke, except with loss of life." 

** I am glad that this royal chateau," cried Le Clerc, sorry 
that the privilege of the histrionic artist protected him from a 
thrust of carte, or a bruised skin, '* will be saved the pesti- 
lence of your society. I was afraid, when I first beheld you, 
that you had conceived a liking for the place." 

"Then fall tears at once," said Chicot, " for the youth now 
in the Tour de la Liberti is my superior in my own profes- 
sion. I own him master. Three kings have bidden for him. 
Treat him tenderly, or he will make you the very laughing- 
stock of the jailers. No one can pass the ordeal of his 
searching eye. He could turn even Messeigneurs D'Espemon 
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and De Joyeuse into mirth for their own lackeys. He couU 
see through you with his eyes shut.** 

Le Clerc laid his hand on the kilt of his rapier, but after a 
moment's consideration, he desisted. Chicot, regardless of 
danger, strode towards the doer, au gouvemeur^ and imitating 
the voice of Le Clerc, eried out, ^ Griffon I Francois I Th« 
keys of La LtberUr 

Angered as was the governor, the threat of the jester had 
taken effect ; his vanity dreaded the scorching tongue of Villa 
Franca. With a man of his character the transition from 
haughtiness, to servility was an unbroken, easy descent, a re» 
taxation of muscle only, — no stiffness of the heart-strings. 

<* Monsieur Chicot,'' cried he, in a soAened tone, ^' I am 
no match for you in your own art; but, to make amends, I 
will accompany you myself to La LihertL^^ 

The Ba^tile consisted of eight towers, with intervening 
wards of equal strength with the bastions, and enclosed a qua* 
drangular court, across which the consequential governor of th^ 
fortress now led the party-coloured jester, preceded by Griffon 
and Francois. As Colonel Grillon, at the instance of Valois, 
had requested of Le Clerc that the prisoner should be treated 
with distinction and lenity. Villa Franca had been consigned to 
an upper story of La Liberti^ a tower overlooking the city. 
But in addition to the personal comfort accruing from the re- 
commendation of the. Swiss colonel, the traveller escaped the 
rigorous sear<?h which, under other circumstances, he would 
have been subjected to. His letters to the King of Navarre 
remained safe and undiscovered ; and so long as the^e did not 
fall a prey to his enemies, and there rested a reasonable hope of 
intercourse with the imprisoned monarch, he cared not for the 
buffeting of adverse fortune. 

The governor waited at the foot of the towfer, while Chicot 
and the officers of the fortress proceeded to liberate the pris- 
oner. During their absence, Le Clerc, who admired the in- 
fluence of Qhicot over the king, being desirous pf gaining the 
good-will of Villa Franca, as a stepping stone to his own 
power, ordered a detachment to mount guard in the quadran- 
gle, that he might receive, with due honour, the contested 
prize of three kings. 

As the jester and his party emerged from beneath the narrow 
portal of the tower into the court-yard, they were surprised to 
discover the governor at the head of a cdrps of Swiss, and at- 
tended by a tambour, ensign, and the customary appurtenancea 
of authority. Le Clerc, advancing from his station in front 
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of the line, saluted the prisoner with the most courtcoot 
re9pect. 

** I am sorry, Monsieur Villa Franca,** said he, ** that I had 
not the pleasure of seeing you on your arrival here yesterday^ 
at the citadel of Paris ; had I been so fortunate, the mandate 
of his majesty, which I have received this rooming by the 
hands of his most honoured jester, would have been unneces- 
sary, as your appearance alone would have dictated my duty. 
Sut i trust, monsieur, that the recommendation of Colonel 
Grillon was construed most feelingly. The tower of La Li' 
herti is a paradise to the cells beneath. His majesty's in- 
Btructions, happily, will not deprive me of the delight I shall 
feel in cultivating the friendship of one so illustrious as your- 
self. With a regard for your welfare, he has commanded me 
to request you to honour this citadel every night with your 
presence, within the hour of closing the gates; and, lest the 
diffidence of youth and genius should unwittingly lead you to 
decline the invitation, I am instructed to require your parole of 
honour, that you will not seek to parry and exchange eomplt- 
ments with, his majesty, by deprecating his proffered hosp»> 
tality, but acquiesce in the royal will, and seek the friendly 
fowers of the citadel when evening throws their long shadows 
over the city." 

Francois and Griffon could scarcely refrain from open 
laughter on witnessing the effect of the governor's grandilo- 
quence on the cunning jester, who knew the mind of Le Clerc 
too well not to attribute this unexpected display to the true 
cause. But Villa Franca, to whom the alternate violence and 
grotesque servility of the governor were not unknown, by report, 
answered in a befitting strain, the eulogistic greeting. 

** Monsieur le Gouverneur^^ said he, '^ though I am but a 
stranger in Paris, you are not unknown to me by my fame ; 
but I am at a loss to conceive how one so humble as myself 
should merit this honour from the governor of the citadel of 
Paris. His majesty, conscious of my innocence and of my 
loyally, has exerted his royal will to alleviate the irksomeness 
of captivity; but my gratitude for this mercy is increased 
manifoldly by reflecting on the channel through which he has 
caused it to flow. In the remotest provinces of the kingdom, 
the name of Le Clerc is known as owned by a gentleman who 
^ins the rarest personal qualities and accomplishments with a 
courage fitted to plunge into the depths of political contest, 
and to soar in the gay firmament of the court." 

" You speak too nobly of my poor career," cried the self- 
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satisfied fovemor ; ^ praise ia one who is accustomed to spare 
neither prince nor peasant-slave, and to utter unwelcome truths 
to kings, is indeed flattering/' 

Spares neither prince nor peasant-slave! Utters unwel- 
come truths to kings ! What means this, master of the ra- 
pier ? thought the astonished Villa France, who Jiad up to this 
moment believed that the respect of the governor proceeded 
from the nature of the king's command* I have, indeed, 
spoken to more than one sovereign prince in no humble terms, 
and hope to be as free with another ere long. But he knows me 
not, or I should have been consigned to the dungeons beneath 
La Libert^. 

^^ Monsieur le Gouvemettr^^* cried he aloud, "you mistake 
me for a man of illustrious rank. I am but a humble prisoner 
under your charge.** 

" Pardon me, monsieur," replied Le CI ere, " I am not in 
error. Your power is greater than that which springs from 
Montjoie and his brother<»heralds. The whole court must 
tremble beneath the withering effects, of your anger if you 
take offence ; and though you may be subjected through youf 
freedom to an occasional sojourn in an abode like your present, 
yet there are other monarchs who would be glad of your 
making their court a refuge." 

Villa Franca, in amazement, cast a glance at Chicot, and 
from the aspect of his grave features, teeming with mischief, 
came at once to the conclusion, that the jester had been prac- 
tising onthe credulity of the governor — an example which he 
resolved to follow. 

'^ I am unconscious of deserving your encomiums^ mon- 
sieur," replied the young man ; '*I have not been in Paris two 
days!" 

" If you had been here longer, I should have known it,^ 
said Le Clerc, smiling ; " the arrival of strangers is never 
concealed from me. You came on purpose to visit his ma- 
jesty—" 

Villa Franca started at this announcement — a movement 
which the governor remarked. 

" I solicit your pardon, monsieur," continued Le Clero ; 
<* it is not over-courteous in his majesty to send his guests to 
my care-^but I recommend, with all respect for your wisdom, 
that you will not entertain the proposals of other monarchs, 
because of a trifling difierence with the illustrious Valois." 

*^ It is a great happiness for me," cried Villa Franca, ad- 
dressing the governor, *^ thus to bold converse with a gentle- 
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man whose repuutkm, borne to my ears on the wings of fame* 
•▼en to the shores of the Mediterranean, I never exfiected to 
have communion with. Many are the bright heroes of an- 
tiquity to whom I have heard monsieur compared ; but there is 
one of modem days, to whose qualities of mind and body 
those of the governor of the Bastile might be honourabty 
compared. Ah ! monsieur I you smile : it cannot be con* 
eealed from you, that I allnde to the gallant Bussi D*Am- 
botse.** 

«* Man Dieu f" muttered Chicot to himself; ^ if this ex- 
leaguer should suspect that the youth is laughing at him, he 
would go back to his old friend Guise, rather than sleep with- 
out his revenge.** 

^ The name of Bussi D'Amboise,** exclaimed the elated 
governor^ *^has become proverbial. It is associated with 
courage, magnanimity, and an independence which mocked the 
designs of enemies.** 

<* And why should not he who follows in the steps of the 
tenowned D'Amboise,** asked Villa Franca, *^take also his 
name ! There are many precedents for an adoption, both in 
ancient and modem times. And, in an after age, Bussi Le Clere 
would be as celebrated as his model, Bussi D*Amboi8e.** 

^ Bussi Le Clerc ! Le Clero Bussi ! I know not Which 10 
prefer,** uttered the jester aloud. 

**' But should I not be deemed presumptuous?** said Le Clerc, 
hesitatingly. 

^ What ! and do you not deem it presumptuous to imitate 
the noble actions of the gallant Bussi ?** cried Villa f^ranca ; 
^then why shrink from the possession of the name?. Where 
sleeps the valour of Le Clerc ?** 

'* Her mejesty would confirm the addition by patent,** said 
Chicot. 

" Ah ! but Monsieur Le Clerc — may I not add, Bussi T-— 
exclaimed the traveller ; " is a gentleman so independent in 
his actions, and so original in his ideas, that he would scorn 
to receive that as a gift which should be assumed through a 
natural sympathy in unison with the genius of its former pos- 
sessor r* 

'* I am convinced,** exclaimed Le Clerc, ^ but I have not yet 
performed my duty« You see around you, monsieur, the towers 
of the citadel. They are quite at your service. If you prefer 
a lodging overlooking the city and the court, there is La Tour 
Du Puits ; or De la Bassiniere^ still more agreeable, com- 
manding a glimpse of the Hotel De Guise and its gardens. If 
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you be pastorally ioclmed, like a poet, and fonc} of trees, there 
is La Chapelie, or Du Tr^sor^ where I lock lip all who have 
the reputation of being miserly ; bnt commend me to De la Comti, 
Its name bespeaks re6nement and ease ! It abounds in comfort ; 
and you may see the plain of Ivry from the upper story ! An 
extensive plain, monsieur, is a pleasing view for a prisoner/* 

" Ah ! monsieur ! you load me with obligation — ^ 

** Far from it,'* exclaimed the governor, hastily interrupting 
the prisoner; " you shall dwell with me in the governor's house. 
But step aside, monsieur, you can do ore a trifling service." 

" It will be the siiidy of my life," replied Villa Franca, 
walking away with him from within hearing of the group. 

^* I know the power you will exercise at the Louvre, if you 
condescend to remain there after your liberation from my 
charge," said Le Clerc, looking earnestly at the young man : 
** I have enemies in th^t quarter — vain, frivolous creatures, who 
dispute my right to mix in their society, because, forsooth, I 
taught several of them the only talent they possess ! Crush 
these butterflies, monsieur, and I remain your eternal debtor ! 
A few lightning glances of your potent wit would destroy them 
beyond re-animation. Speak well of me. Let my name be 
uttered complacently in the Louvre, and you will benefit a 
man who may do you service in time of need ! Yonder 
factious citizens were my comrades once, and they still respect 
their old companion. Le Clerc may be one day a pass-word 
of safety." 

** We will be friends !" exclaimed Villa Franca, returning 
the searching glance of the governor. 

And, from that hour, both prisoner and chief jailer continued 
on the most intimate terms of sociality — the former being do- 
miciled in the luxurious quarters of ^e governor, surpassing, be- 
yond compare, the best dormitory in either Du Trisor or La 
ComtL Through Le Clerc, and Chicot, who visited the Qastile 
daily, ever with assurance of speedy release. Villa Franca gleaned 
the history of the faction which had arrayed itself against the 
court ; yet always intent on prosecuting his secret object of 
conferring with the imprisoned monarch of the Louvre ; — an 
object which he discovered to be surrounded with difficulties, 
now that he had no longer access to the palace. In pursuit of 
this design, he could trust no confidant ; and althougl> at large, 
till, as Le Clerc expressed it, the shadow of the Bastile was 
flung on theeity, }ret the only restriction on his movements 
was most fatal U> his wishes ;— *he was forbidden, by the tinior* 
ous Valois, from approaching the Louvrej lest he should be seen 
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by its angered mistress. Hope, however, increased in strength 
diaily. 

Each one has his part to play ; and that allotted to Villa 
Franca was not more dangerous than the career of Nicholas 
Poulaia. After the interview with Catherine already detailed, 
he returned to his double duty of active service to the Lea^e, 
and watchfulness for the court. On the day following, the re- 
port of the PrevSt des Marchands was transmitted through his 
hands ; another day beamed on the leaguers, and was passed 
by Guise in expectation of witnessing the explosion of her 
majesty's anger: but no such wished-for event occurred. 
Nicholas was examined and re-examined, both by the duke 
and Lincestre, and by the closeness of his narration, left no 
doubt on their minds that Catherine had received the covenant 
Day followed day with the same quietude and repose j arid 
the crafty protector suspected that the queen-mother had looked 
at the question at issue in the same light as himself. 

Poulain watched their uneasy chagrined air, and secretly 
delighted in their mortification; but he 'was not slow in per- 
ceiving that they were planning afresh some subtle snare, of 
which, however, he remained ignorant. 

On the eve of the day appointed for the installation of the 
knights of the Holy Ghost, Nicholas was in attendance at the 
Hotel de Guise ; he was summoned into the presence of the 
protector. 

*^ Nicholas I** said the duke, ** I purpose riding to St. Denis 
this evening. Our friends muster there to-night, and you must 
accompany me. As your cousin is prev6t, we may need your 
influence with him." 

This was good news to the spy, as he expected to learn the 
details of the plot. The protector then gave him a letter to 
convey to the Chevalier D'Aumale at the convent of the Do- 
minicans in the Rue St, Jaques ; from which place he was to 
return with an answer, or accompanied by the chevalier. 

'* There is a conference at the convent,'* said Guise, in dis- 
missing him. *^ Our friends the monks have a scheme in agi- 
tation to complete the affairs of the League, and planned by 
fRem without my active participation. A leader must, at cer- 
r tain seasons, consent to delegate his supremacy." 

^^ Be it so !" said Nicholas to himself, as he left the hotel : — 
** I shall know all by to-morrow." 

On arriving at the convent, he was denied admittance to the 
chevalier, and forced to wait alone in the vestibule, having 
surrendered his letter to one of the brethren. 
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*^ Umph ! the monks are agitating !** nattered the spy as 
he sat down on the bench ; ** But why should not I be present f* 
He heard a murmuring of voices in the room where D^Aa- 
nale was closeted with the brethren. The doorway leading 
into the garden of the convent was open : and it immediately 
crossed his mind, that the window of the chamber of confer- 
ence was easily approachable. His curiosity being excited, 
he watched the opportunity (nor, indeed, was there much risk, 
as the vestibule was deserted), and stole unperceived into the 
garden —there Was no one there — and he cautiously approached 
the window. It was too lofty for him to see within, but the 
casement being open, he could hear distinctly, and to escape 
observation, he crouched close to the buttress. 

He had not listened long ere he felt quite horror-struck at 
the nature of the meditated plot. Lincestre and D'Aumale 
were apparently soothing the impatience of a monk, who re- 
peatedly demanded the consecrated steel, that he might rush 
into the Louvre, and kill the most idolatrous of kings. ** Not 
to-night !" It must not be, Jacques l" cried g^voioe which the 
spy recognised as that of Lincestre :— ^'' wait till to-morrow ! 
To-morrow the inipious man walks in sackcloth with his bro- 
ther hypocrites. Let it be his last act of hypocrisy." 

Jacques seemed much discontented with this restriction on 
his regicidal ardour; and walked away from the vicinity of the 
whadow, muttering an unintelligible rhapsody. 

** My cousin has sent Poulain to tell me that he has -pre- 
pared every thing for leaving Paris to-night," said D'Aumale. 
** It will work favourably for us with the scrupulous-minded, that 
we should be absent while Jacques administers his sacrament 
of steel ! Keep him fastened till the appointed hour ; then let 
loose your blood-hound on the scent !" 

" Mon Dieu r murmured Nicholas. 

^ Inspiration, my son," replied the monk, *' is but a blind 
power without a guide ! we must control it. Bolts and guards 
shall hold Jacques fast, till Valois presents himself at the door 
of the Augustine's church^-we shall prepare a fall for the 
pride of these brethren— and then— our petition will open the 
way to brother Jacques ! Commend me to the protector ! 

** To the devil !" said Nicholas, escaping from his nook. 
^* If I can but reach the outer-door, Valois is safe. They will 
fancy that I was tired of waiting, and I will rejoin the cheva- 
lier at the Hotel de Guise.'* 

In pursuance of this resolve, Poalam hastily retraced his 
steps — he gained the yestibole — ^the portal was dose at hand 
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^— but suddenly the door of the conference-chamber opened, 
and the spy had scarcely time to throw himself on the bench, 
and feign sleep. 

«* Poulain !*' shouted the chevalier. Nicholas started up. 
** Your dull dreamy head,** continued D*Aumale, '< would suit 
the brotherhood excellently.** 

** I should not like the duties, monsieur f** answered the 
lieutenant, who in the absence of all real sympathy of com pan* 
ionship and sociality with those in whose company or service 
he spent a great portion of his time, indulged in jokes, of which 
he alone understood the point. 

** I( may be so,** rejoined D*Aumale ; ^ but we have not a 
moment to spare. We must haste to the hotel.** 

^ Let me have but a few minutes to reach my own hotel !** 
cried the bewildered lieutenant, niere pointedly than ordinarily. 

'^ Ah ! Nicholas !** exclaimed the chevalier, laughing, and 
seizing the arm of the reluctant functionary of the League ; 
<<The Hotel de Poulain, as you name it, must not joy in the 
presence of its seigneur till you return from St. Denis." 

To have dashed . aside the chevalier, and fled, would have 
been betraying himself a traitor to the League — a feat which 
must have sank for ever the scar of Poulain ere the light of 
another morn. There was no alternative but to accompany 
D*Aumale. 

Arrived af the Hotel de Guise, they found the duke and a 
few followers mounted for the iourney. This was a hopeless 
prospect for Poulain, and his distress was complete wb^n he 
beheld two horses ready caparisoned. 

" Chevalier !" cried the protector, " we have no time to lose 
— there will be no delay at the barrier, as the officer has re- 
ceived instructions for our passage. And you, lieutenant,*' 
added he, addressing Nicholas, *' must be taught your lesson 
as we ride." 

<' Monseigneur !*' exclaimed the^ spy, without attempting 
even to put foot in the stirrup. 

^'Poulain!'* said D*Aumale, coming behind^ as Nicholas 
fancied, to throw him into his seat,-;-but the chevalier, without 
resorting to that extreme expedient, whispered in his ear, in a 
low earnest voice, '* you must negotiate with your cousin on 
secret matters which to-morrow will evolve — ^we require your 
assistance, as we know not his temper — ^we may make St. 
De/)is a point tTappui — but more of this to««ighu The pft>- 
tector will have cause to send you back to Paris to-morrow 
morning — ^no one will be aianped at your absence l*' 
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Nicholas, finding obstinacy useless, made no further dennirt' 
but mounted, and left the city with the duke and his suite. 

^ What a struggle the devil is making for the advancement 
of his favourite,^ thought the spy : — ** he shall be defeated 
yet r 



CHAPTER X. 

l»i Citizen. — ^Fint, yoa know, Caias MaxciDB is the chief enemy to the 

people. 
il/i.— We knowH, we know't. 
Ui Ciiizdn, — Let iu kill faim, and we^ll have eorn at dor own price. 

CoRIOLANVe. 

> 

The day had now, arrived destined to give birth to the no* 
blest order of Christian knighthood. While Catherine locked 
complacently at the experiment about to be tried on the latent 
loyally of the French noblesse, Yalois beheld with rapture the 
fruition of his unwearied labours in perfecting the costume, 
and arranging the laws of the incipient institution. The end 
was forgotten in the means ; the eye of the monarch revelled 
in the prepared display of velvet and silk, heron-plumage, and 
cloth of silver-t-nqt forgetting the mantelets of green mohair,—^ 
tOl the politic design of the order was buried beneath its gor- 
geous trapping^^ BUt the busy sentiment inherent in man, and 
which the Christian faith tends to strengthen into a duty, 
whispering words of warning in the midst of the greatest 
happiness, was not idle in the breast of the devotionsil Yalois. 
That the Power which bestows every blessing might not, in 
displeasure at the vain delight of the monarch, change his joy into 
sorrow, he strove to divert this adumbration of ill by a public 
profession of humility ; — a penitential procession of the king 
and his courtly brotherhood to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
previous to the assumption of the gay robes of the illustrious 
order of the Holy Ghost. 

Behold, then, for a single day^ Paris has thrown aside its 
open discontent, and wears the garb of festivity I The streets 
are crowded with ladies and gallants, hastening to the mag- 
nificent church of the monks of St. Augustine ; citizens and 
their families jostling each other on (be {$e iotenti or loitering 
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in the line of march, to witness the spectacle of the royal monkf 
and his noble and humble brethren. 

The Louvre throws open its gates, and the gaping crowd 
press forward to behold their monarch. No clang of trumpets, 
no prancing of war-steeds, banishes from the memory of the 
peasant the discontent of poverty ! A single file of brethren 
issue from the gates of the palace, and it is known that Yalois 
has entrusted himself, without guards, to the mercy of a popu- 
lace, taught to detest him and his sway. The identity of the 
penitents was concealed by a dress as fantastic as ungainly. 
It consisted of a white robe of hoHand cloth in the shape of a 
sack, with two holes for the wearer to distinguish. his path; 
long sleeves, and a high pointed hood. To this habit was at- 
tached a discipline of cord, to mark the penitential condition ; 
and for badge, a cross of white satin on a ground of yellow 
velitet* 

It was an anxiogs sight for the friends of the brethren, to 
witness their progress through the tardily-opening avenue made 
by the mass of people which lined the streets ; but in e»pite 
of the danger of miiUng with enemies, open or concealed, and 
of exposure to the no less dangerous enmity of the monks, 
there were but few troops present to preserve order : — ^Yalois, 
trusting to his sacred purpose for forbearance, contrary to a 
promise exacted by the queen-mother, who had previously de- 
parted, in great state, accompanied by her ladies, for the church 
of the Augustines. 

Violence, in an individual or collective fortn, seemed only 
prevented by the humour of the bystanders, whose excited 
feelings found a vent in jokes and jeers not inaudible to the 
ear of royalty. There was something so ludicrous in the 
whole affair — such an incongruity between the object desired 
and the means proposed — such a resemblance to a troop of 
jugglers and mummers, that a sense of ridicule overcame 
darker sentiments ; and in all probability, the obsequious cour- 
tiers owed their lives to the absurdity of their proceedings. 

We need not describe the' genuflexions before the altar 
of Notre Dame, nor have we space for the prayers of the 
monarch and his hooded train. After emerging from the sa- 
cred edifice, the line of penitents continued its progress from 
Vlsle du Palais by the bridge connecting it with the left bank 
of the Seine, till they reached the convent of the monks of St. 
Augustine, in the Rue de$ AugusHns^ and hard by the quay of 
the same name, 
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In spite of the general defection of the monastic orders^ 
Catherine had contrived to keep the Augnstine brotherhood to a 
sense of loyalty ; and there were many reasons which rendered 
the connexion desirable both to the court and the monks. Les 
Grands AugusHns^ as they were called, to distinguish them 
from the bare-footed, and other seets, were in possession of a 
convent which, in addition to its famed church, boasted the 
most magnificent hall in Paris, which had been often used for 
assemblies of the estates of the kingdom, inauguration of sove- 
reigns, and other occasions of imposing and national. character. 
It cannot, therefore^ be a source of wonder, that they ventured 
to Incur the displeasure of the leagued orders, by associating 
their convent with the new insthution of knighthood. 

Happily for Yalois, his disloyal subjects did not deprive him 
of the heartfelt pleasure which attended his beholding the in- 
terior of the church. After emerging like a chrysalis frooi^iiB 
sack in the chapel Du Saint Esprit^ consecrated to the use of, 
and now first appropriated to the ordery and which De Biron, 
who witnessed the disrobings called the chamber of Beatifi- 
cation, from some remote resemblance between this act and 
the escape of the chrysalis skyward, the monarch proceeded to 
array himself in the apparel in which he had been heretofore 
discovered by Villa Franca arguing with Amiot. 

Thus decorated, he walked to the choir of the church, and 
seated himself, with due ceremony, on a raised throne, amid 
the acclamations of the assembled spectators. Daylight had 
been carefully excluded from the sacred edifice, around which 
were galleries filled with the ladies of the court, nobles not in 
ofiice^ and the foreign envoys ; an assemblage, whose rich ap* 
parel and decorative jewels reflected the light of an artificial 
day. Chairs of state near his majesty were occupied by the 
queen-mother, her fair daughter Margaret of Navarre, the 
Bourbon captive, who performed the duties of grand-master of 
the palace, in the absence of the Duke of Guise, who had sent 
an excuse of sudden illness the day previous, and retired into 
the country ; the Duke D'Alen<^on ; and the princes of lesser 
note. 

None but his majesty was dppardled in the full habit of the 
order. The novitiates were severally introduced, and con- 
ducted to the foot, of the throne in their novitiate dress ; and 
after performing homage, were invested with the insignia Du 
Saint Esprit, by Amiot and his associates. The ceremony 
was long and imposing, and undisturbed by any untoward 
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event, save % Baiit»ry hugfa ffom Chioot, who elood beyond the 
speoe wherein the installation was made, and who, after this 
UBcalled-for .ebullition, retired behind the front spectators to 
converse more leisurely with his companion. ■> A long homily 
firom the legate, Caietano, closed the ritual, and permitted the 
spectators to gaze without fear of spiritual loss on the store of 
bright eyes which gleamed fn^m the galleries, more brilliant 
than the many lustres which shed a refulgent glow on all 
around. This being over, herjnajesty and the ladies withdrew* 

The reception of petitions in the present era is reserved for 
the occasion of levees and formal state audience^ ; but the 
monarchs of the house of Yalois were accustomed to set apart 
for this purpose, hours and seasons whioh, by the taste of 
the n'meteenth century, would be deemed hissarre and im- 
practijcable. 

It had been noti6ed many days previously, that Jiis majesty, 
in gratitude for the consununation of his ardent wishes in the 
iostitution Vu. Saint JS^ri^' would receive the petitions of his 
poorer subjects, and minister to their necessities at the door of 
the church of the St. Augustines, after the installation. 

Previous to this act of kingly charity, and while the -con- 
gregation were slowly egressing from the church, Valois re* 
tured with the King of Navarre to the chapel Du Saint Esprit^ 
to recover from his fatigue ere he encountered the army of 
petitioners and mendicants awaiting his presence. He had not 
forgotten the absurd interruption of Chicot, and gave orders for 
the appearance of the jester, to account for his ill-timed mirth 
Our friend of the parti-coloured legs pleaded in excuse the con- 
duct of Monsieur Villa Franca, which moved him irresistibly* 

^' Ah ! that Marseillois !*' said the king, aside to Chicot, 
^ mischief will surely happen to him, or through him ! Why 
does he not escape! Has he no dread of her majesty's 
anger?" 

*' Why does he not escape f' replied the jester. '* Ah I 
there lies the misfortune of being a gentleman. He has given 
his parole of honour. Poor young man ! his fortune is marred 
enough already by the absurd prejudices of birth preventing 
him from becoming my successor in your majesty's favour." 

** It cannot be li^lped, Chicot," Replied Yalois, in the same 
low tone of voice, to avoid being overheard, ** the privilege of 
becoming a fool extends only to a certain rank,— rail above are 
excluded under pain of infamy. But what did Villa Franca 
say in the church 1" 
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*' He was eoostantly urgiiig me to beckon aside the Kiag of 
Navarre,*' answered the jester. 

^^ And for what purpose l But speak low or our cousin will 
hear/' said the monarch. 

^* That he might engage him in private • talk while I pinned 
my cap to the back of his mantle," replied Chicot. 

'^ Impossible !" exclaimed the king. 

*^ So I told him," uttered the jester. # But see, there is the 
Marshal de Biron and little Amiot at the door, with his thin 
chalk-coloured legs, and rosettes as large as cauliflowers ! 
The good people without, monks and mendicants, must be very 
impatient. I much approve of your majesty's taste : these acts 
of charity will create a desire to appreciate the brethren's 
goodly banquet. More than once, while in the church, I fan- 
cied that the exhalation of the incense was mixed with fumes, 
as divine, from the convent kitchen." 

When Valois appeared at the door of the church, the space 
in front was choked with people in every variety of dress and 
condition. All classes were congregated ; — the citizen, the 
beggar, and the bare-headed monk, mingled with the soldier, 
and the gayly-dressed gentleman, whose plume waved above 
the caps of his humbler companions. Near the door were a 
crowd of poor lay suppliants with petitions, — ^beggars and 
mendicant friars anticipating alms, — ^both classes awaiting to 
share the bounty accorded by the monarch on such occa- 
sions. 

The appearance of this group was strikingly contrasted with 
the gay attire of the king, his eousin Navarre, who attended 
him in his delegated office of grand-master of the palace, the 
Marshal de Biron, who kept an eye upon the Bourbon prince, 
and the officers of the household; — these last holding the 
Goflers which contained the money destined to the purpose of 
alms. 

Distinguishable in the crowd of suppliants were three Do- 
minicans, whose appearance there excited observation, as it 
was imagined that the wealthy brethren of the Rue St. Jaques 
would h£ive scorned appeal to him whom they had denounced 
as imbecile in policy and an enemy to the Catholic faith ; but 
otherwise, their position was in keeping with the monastic 
character as evinced towards Valois, of courting his prefer- 
ments and bounty, and joining in the League to his destruction. 
The two outer monks were seen ever and anon whispering to 
their brother, whom they kept between them, and who had a 
wild unsteady look, and seemed to pay but little attention to 

Vol. I.—L 
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wliat thejr said; his eje wandered ererywh^ mthoat ap« 
pearing to rest on any particular object. 

Their turn having at length arrived to address his majesty, 
all three simultaneously presented themselves before him* 
The monk on the right hand drew forth a petition which he 
handed to Valois, and which he informed his majesty prayed 
for assistance in repairing the church of the convent. The 
king assured the speaker that the matter should be submitted 
to tiie royal council ; that as they had chosen the present sea- 
son to make known their wants, he could only assist them after 
the mode observed with the mendicant brethren ; and there* 
upon handed them money, which they took hurriedly, and im- 
mediately moved aside to make way for other suppliants. But 
instead of retiring, they wheeled round behind his majesty and 
the officers of the household, as though they intended entering 
the church. When between the king and the porch of the 
saered edifice, they stopped — turned round — ^and the middle 
monk, drawing a poniard from his robe, was about to strike at 
his majesty, when, at the same moment, a stranger rushing for- 
ward from the church, caught the uplifted arm of the assassin, 
and threw him backward. 

A momentary struggle ensued, in which the two monks res- 
cued their companion, and escaped with him into the church, 
before the attendants of Valois, busily assisting him in admin- 
istering to his subjects' wants, knew the nature of the disturb- 
ance. De Biron alone was sensible of , the frustrated at- 
tempt, and seeing that his roaster had escaped, whispered the 
confused monarch to continue his charitable avocations ; and 
turning, beheld in the person of the rescuer his young ac- 
quaintance. Villa Franca, who having been unsuccessful in 
gaining the ear of Navarre in the church, lingered in the hope 
of succeeding in his object while the royal train stood engaged 
with the suppliants ; — and was just on the point of essaying 
boldly to detach his captive majesty from the group of minis- 
trants, when the Dominican raised the consecrated steel to his 
own discomfiture. 

Thus, by a mysterious chain of circumstances, was the act 
of the protector in leaving the city made subservient to the 
frustration of his dearest hope ! While the meditated design 
of the nightly tenant of the Bastile, though aimed at the au- 
thority of the king, was the means of preserving his life ! 

The marshal staid not to thank the young man, but com- 
manding several of the attendants into the church, commenced 
an active search, assisted by Villa Franca. But sU in vain. 
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They were nowhere to be foand; indeed, the otor pertal 
having been flimg open to allow egreas to the epectators of the 
instsUationy without displacing the crowd of mendicants at the 
principal entrance, offered an easy flight. 

The service of charity being over, Yalois and his friends re- 
turned into the church, to inquire of the marshal the cause of 
the struggle. Although excessively enraged at the result of 
the search, De Biron had too much sagacity to promulgate a 
truth BO fatal to the security of his master. He replied, that 
seeing the monks about to intrude on the privacy of their rivals 
the Augnstines, and dreading an inquisitorial ramble over the 
chapel Du Saint Esprit^ he made signs to Monsieur Villa 
Franca, who was fortunately within the porch, to stay their 
progress — that a scuffle ensued — and the holy brethren had 
forced the pass and disappeared. 

>' How is this, monsieur t" cried Yalms, affecting surprise on 
beholding the IVf arseillois ; ** I thought her majesty had restricted 
your adventures within a narrow compass.*' 

** Jr am indebted to the noble and courteous governor of the 
Bastile for this indulgence,^' replied Villa Franca ; *' Monsieur 
Le Clerc sympathized with my earnest desire of seeing your 
majesty consummate the glory of an illustrious reign. I am 
still a prisoner on parole-r-but am so dazzled with light — that I 
know not what will be the eflect of coming again in contaot 
with those dark walls !" 

^ Pauvre enfant f ' cried Ghieot, ** he shrinks from an upper 
story of La CanUi P 

'^ I will see if your contrition will not conciliate our good 
parent!** said Valois, kindly. 

Meanwhile, De Biron, impatient to confer with his majesty, 
beheld with alarm the approach of the sacristan, who entered 
the sacred edifice by a private door from the convent, and invited 
the king, in the name of the brethren, to join them in the hall, 
and partake of their frugal fare ! 

^ Frugal fare I" exclaimed Ghieot, loud enough to discon- 
cert the messenger ; *^its perfume is sweeter than frankin- 
cense!" 

*' Request the King of Navarre to receive the brethren,** 
whispered the marshal to Valois ; *^ Villa Franca and myself 
have a secret to impart !** 

The king looked at the marshal in alarm — a glance was ex- 
changed which caused his majesty to tremble with apprehen- 
sion ; but summoning his courage, he signified his wishes to 
tlie Bourbon, who departed, accompanied by all save De Biron, 
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Villa Franctf «nd the jester, who, howerer, kept wA of Jiesr- 

When the particulars of the frustrated attempt were narrated 
to ^iniy the unhappy monarch gave Tent to a torrent of lamenta- 
tions on the ingratitude of the priesthood; there was not a 
conrent in Paris that had not, in one reign or another, been 
founded or rebuilt by an ancestor of their intended victim. 

^' What will satisfy them t'^ cried the despairing king. *< If 
I were to throw crown, sceptre, palace, robes, kindred, and 
friends into ^e pit of their voracious appetite, would it be fiUed 
up ? Alas !-^no : it yawns upon me, a dark bottomless gulf 
which would entomb a world !** 

With a mind alternately possessed by anguish, indignation, 
and anger, the agitated monarch paced the choir of the noble 
edifice, which had so lately witnessed a happy sovereign sur- 
rounded by joyful subjects. He looked at the vacant spaces, — 
the suspended galleries bereft of their splendour, — and sighed 
at the desolation of his own heart. His eye glanced on the 
party-coloured dress of Chicot in the distance, and he laughed 
at the bitter mockery. There was no hope there. But there 
was De Biron on the other side, the faithful counsellor and 
friend ; Villa Franca, who had done him good service. Des- 
pair retreated from its vantagiB-post — humanity glowed again 
within him — and he prayed sUently for relief. 

The sacristan again appeared. The marshal repeated the 
message, that the banquet was prepared and the guests wait- 
ing. 

*' It is my command that they sit down without me/' cried 
the monarch, firmly. "Let Navarre be my deputy — they wiH 
still have a king to dine with them. Say that I have received 
despatches of the utmost moment." 

After this effort, Valois relaxed into a melancholy fit, which 
neither the care of De Biron or the Marseillois could remove. 
It was not so much the reflection on the danger incurred, as 
the idea that he would be subjected to fresh attacks, which 
overpowered the monarch. He who falls unexpectedly be- 
neath the assassin's steel, may be esteemed happy compared 
with him who lives in apprehension of it. 

" Her majesty will not be sparing of reproof,'' said thOv mar- 
shal, *' of the temerity of the unguarded procession." 

" I did indeed promise," replied the king, "not to venture 
through the streets without the Swiss or the guard of the Bee 
Du Vorbin. The Dominicans might have attacked me as I 
passed along with more success. But it will teach me caution 
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Jbr tlM future — ^future ! did I say ? How long hare I to liTe* 
De Biron ? The next attempt may find me without a Villa 
Franca. Marshal ! I will go to Grandmontans to-morrow. It 
is a calmer and holier place than this rude city-r-and I feel sick 
at heart !*' 

'^ Sick at heart !** cried the jester, coming forward^ ^ no 
wonder. Your majesty has had no dinner — and the installa- 
tion was a long famishing ceremony. Hear the merry notes 
of the brave Augustines — they woidd find Grandmontans very 
dull." 

The brethren and the monks were indeed very brave, as Chi- 
cot expressed it, in their revelry ; the shouting was loud and 
vehement. 

^ By St. Michael !*' exclaimed the king, '< what can this 
mean ? L«s Grands Augustins and myself are good friends. 
They coveted the honour of associating their convent with Du 
Saint Esprit^ and my honoured parent was happy to attach, at 
least, one monastic order to the interests of the court. But we 
must stay this clamour, or Lincestre and his fellow-preachers 
will denounce us from the pulpit as the corrupters of the holy 
brethren!" 

^' We might fancy ourselves in the suttlers' quarters during 
a truce," cried De'Biron. 

'* I will stop this ill-seasoned mirth," said the king, leaving 
the church by the door opening into the convent. 

The corridor terminated at the entrance to the refectory. 
Valois was about to enter, but hearing the voice of his favour- 
ite, the Duke D'Espernop, he paused to listen. Chicot ad- 
vanced beyond his majesty, and, unseen by the guests, gained 
a fair view of the interior, which resembled one of those vast 
halls described in the tales of old romance, the abode of some 
giant or subtle magician, and where the weary knight-errant, 
after a day of peril and fatigue, sought repose, unconscious of 
the snares of his host. Above, the tracery of the dusky roof 
\ras scarcely distinguishable ; but below, the many lustres shed 
a glowing light over the joyous company, and sparkled on the 
g(4den vessels and flagons which the Louvre had afibrded to the, 
so called, mendicant brethren. 

The alternation of shaven crown and dusky robe, with the 
flowing locks and dazzling habit of the novitiate chivalry, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the secret spectator; but the 
spirit which animated both monk and chevalier sprung from 
the same sentiment — an entire resignation to the pleawrea of 
otonviviallty. 

L9 
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^* I accept the challenge, holy fathers," reiterated D'Esper- 
non, rieiog from his seat, ^* but I fear Monsieur De Joyeuse 
has done unwisely to select itie as a proof that the eloquence 
of Grandmontans is superior to the oratory of Let Grands 
AtfgustinsJ** 

When Chicot heard this speech, his stony eyes emitted 
scintillations of fire expressive of extreme delight. He turned 
round to Valois, and whispered in an earnest tone — 

** Mon Dieu ! See the fruits of your majesty's discipline ! 
Brother Jean is about to prove himself a better preacher than 
the best of the Augustine brotherhood." 

"It is a profane display, unworthy of D'Espemon !" uttered 
the king : — " I will interdict it ! Why sits Navarre so lamely 
— and of the reformed faith too !" 

The jester threw himself into a posture of genuflexion, and 
embracing the knees of his majesty, as much to prevent the 
threatened movement as in evidence of supplication, besought 
Valois to listen, and demean himself quietly, as became a good 
king at a sermon. 

De Biron and Villa Franca ventured to peep, jnto the hall. 
They beheld the duke casting his eyes slowly i^und the as- 
sembly, seemingly to allow time to gather ideals of theology, 
probably much scattered by the fumes of the brethren's wine, 
which was not like the vessels, a present from the court. He 
commenced by remarking that every theme of morality and 
religion had been exhausted ; that the preachers, whether 
Dominican, Augustine, the order of Loyola, or the ordained 
clergy, told the same tale — ^repeated the same incentives to 
good works — and yet the age remained as bad as ever. 

" They charge us," continued he, •* with neglecting attend- 
ance on their sermons, — staying away from their homilies — 
congregating in a court where beauty is worshipped to thcf^ ex- 
clusion of religion. Alas! these preachers are blind — the 
gaudy, ill-featured statue of the Virgin may be agreeable to the 
rude eyes of peasants, but can never stimulate us to devotion. 
Let them not confound us with those to whom even painted 
wood must, perforce, be more divine, than the skins of the 
much-seasoned, sun-butnt virgins with whom they are in daily 
converse !" 

Murmurs of applause, both from monk and knight, followed 
this rhapsody. 

" We worship neither stock nor stones," continued the en- 
thusiastic preacher ; « neither the workmanship of Flanders 
nor of Milan— but at the living fount of beauty. We breathe 
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^eTodon to a breathing virgin — we see heayen in her 
and throw ourselves lowlily at her fbet in all humility !'* 

»< I never taught him this !^ cried Yalois. 

*' Do not disturb the congregation !** murmured Chicot, im- 
ploringly. 

" (hu holy instructors say,*' continued the duke, **• that these 
are sensual feelings ; that they are of the earth on which we 
tread. Yet how many of our brave ancestors, dying on the 
well-fought field, have mingled the thoughts of the Giver of 
life with sighs for a fair damsel of Provence or Auvergne ! Is 
this jsensuality ? Is it not looking up to Heaven through Hea- 
ven's works ? Did I not hear but just now one of the holy 
brothers, whose guest I now am, and whose glance now meets 
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A burst of laughter for a moment interrupted the preacher. 
, " Did he not dilate on the diminutive elegance of a well- 
moulded foot? Was it the earthly flesh and blood which 
moved the brother's enthusiasm, or was it the grace of motion 
—and be it not forgotten, — grace of motion can spring only from 
a graceful mind ! We worship the grace of mind ! But no 
where ean^we behold in this lifo pure spirituality 1 all is clothed 
in flesh and earth. Yet each of us has a mind capable of 
seeing the workings of the soul in the grace with which it ani- 
mates our dull clay." 

** '' Ah ! this is better !"Jsaid Yalois, more contented to listen. 
Chicot, howe/er, was still kneeling, and kept a sharp watch 
on the motions of his liege. 

'* Would not the holy fathers," added the preacher, ^ gain 
more by addressing to us arguments inappropriate to ruder 
congregations? What might not a preacher do with these 
powerful weapons ? Would he not be worthy of the low- 
crowned hat, or even towering tiara, if with a tongue of skill 
he detected the virtues as they lie hid — or displayed in open 
alluringness — in the breathing works of creation ? But this 
morning the legate spoke to us of the awful sublimity of the 
stupendous mountains which hem in the northern plains of In- 
dia ! Let us look nearer home ! How much more should we 
have felt our own insignificance, had my lord-cardinal des- 
cribed, in one of her dark fits, our fair sovereign, Notre Dame 
de Louvre^ frowning on her court ! What is the lowering pre- 
cipice to the clouding brow and lightning-flashing eye of a 
woman in the pride of her anger and her power ! Does the 
black rock mreaten to entomb us with its overhanging wfath, 
we fly — and out of danger, laugh at its threatening aspect ! 
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Bat whtn the fair majesty^ of Notre Dame is clouded dark ae 
night, we are in dread and despair — bat fascinated, fly not — 
prostrating ourselres, we prefer death to banishment I** 

The applause of the knights re-echoed the sentiment. 

** These are the influences to which we are subject,*' cried 
the duke ; ** these are the engines which more our souls to 
good or eril ! Our saintly advisers know not our hearts. All, 
save Les Chands Augustins^ whose praise I forbear to repeat 
in their presence, have drawn a veil of darkness over the 
land! They have forced us to crowd around our beloved 
king and his royal parent, like a faithful band, to shield and 
protect them. - Let us cherish these feelings, which elevate us 
above the brute herd of peasants and citizens ; which make 
as in love with grace and beauty, and abhor the blood-^seeking 
Guise and his bigoted crew ! Let us, in a city, where stalk 
nideness and murder — " 

A thrill of horror, perceptible even to Chicot, ran through 
the nerves of the monarch at this allusion, imaginary, yet bo 
lately verified, of the duke. 

— *^ Live secluded and apart ! But if our mild policy fail, 
we will, on the plains of our native France, rally round our 
king ; and, amid the shouts of Montjoie St. Denis^ bear him 
onward in triumph — ** , 

The preacher was proceeding in his metaphor, but the en- 
thusiasm which had gradually possessed his own fancy, im- 
parting itself to the sympathizing audience, they arose in a 
tumult of delight, and made the roof re-echo their shouts. 

Valois could no longer remain a silent auditor, but deeply 
impressed alike wi^ the profanity of his friends and the de- 
nunciative pretext which their mad revelry would aflbrd to the 
preachers of the League, threw aside the kneeling jester, and 
rushed into the hall. The agitated mien of the prince ; his 
features pale and bloodless, the effect of the monk's attempt 
on his life, threw the revellers into dismay : they flew fiom 
their seats — and crowding around the monarch, hurriedly in- 
quired what danger encompassed their liege. 

Yalois could not speak, but burst into tears.. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Love asks no dull probation, but like light. 
Conveys his nimble inflaence at first sight. 

On the day subsequent to that mom which had proved so 
fatal to the peace of Valois, the King of Navarre was seated 
reading \a his saloon, when, of a sadden, he beheld a stranger 
before him. It was the same youthful cavalier, as Henry soon 
recognised, who had assisted De Biron in searching for the in- 
trusive Dominicans, and who had accompanied the King of 
France into the hall of the Augustine brotherhood. 

Navarre was exceedingly surprised when the stranger, 
shedding tears, knelt to him in act of homage. It brought back 
old times to the memory of the prince, who had not received 
such a token of fealty since the massacre of St. Bartholonaew ; 
for his own servants had been removed, and replaced by others 
ofthequeeh's household. 

" Rise, monsieur ! I am not ... . it is dangerous to kneel to 
me,** exclaimed Navarre. 

** Does not my liege remember the orphan Baron de Ne- 
vailles, left by his dying father to the care of the jQueen of 
Navarre, and whom your royal parent — ^ 

*' De Nevailles !" exclaimed the king, thvtears starting to 
his eyes while he embraced his friend. '^ You say true ; I 
have indeed forgotten my best subject ! But what danger 
have you risked for me to enjoy this pleasure f 

** Our valleys are without a king,** said Villa Franca. 

" Alas ! De Nevailles," said the prince ; " and how many 
noble spirits have I lost by my fatal journey to this accursed 
city I Thank God, you are safe ! Do you not remember how 
angry you were with my venerated parent for refusing you per- 
mission to accompany me hither, on account of your childish 
age ? The hand of God was ia that. I owe him a subject 
for my mother*s refusal. It was for the best : may all things 
prove so, even this imprisonment !** 

** Yet must we look to ourselves for energy in lofty purpose," 
replied Villa Franca. 

*' I feel your reproof, De Nevailles," cried Navarre ; *• you 
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tome to apbreid me, in the name of your cotmtrymen, for mj 
sttpiiieneM ! Nay, speak the truth.** 

** la your place, sire, I would have escaped long ago,** re- 
plied the Navarrese, who had indeed come to rouse his prince, 
and not to flatter him. 

My seeming liberty is but Tisionary,** rejoined Nararre ; 

I must use magic to escape from my imperial jailer. 

**Then let me utter the charmed words,** said Villa Franca. 
^ Now listen ! Rochelle is your own when it receives your 
command to declare itself. De Rosny, De Grammont, and De 
La Tremouille, with our friends, have reckoned on fifteen 
thousand men, which, at your bidding, will start from their 
homes, equipped for the field. The Nayarrese and the Hu- 
guenots of France are panting, to rally round your standard, 
and bid defiance to the intolerant Church which oppresses them. 
With a brave army in Gascony, Rochelle a tower of strength, 
and the mountains o£. Navarre in our rear, what have we to 
dread ?** 

The heart of the prince beat with delight when he heard 
these words. To tell him of armies at his disposal; of cities 
in his keeping ; of battles to be fought, of victories to be won ; 
was drawing aside the curtain which concealed a new world. 
The years which had passed seemed like a dream ; his youth 
reappeared, and he was a hero once more. 

'* What have I done,** exclaimed he, with a sigh of regret, 
** to deserve this fidelity ! My name has become a by- word of 
pleasure in this gay prison ! I have sunk my soul in sloth and 
luxury, while my subjects were toiling for my release. My 
subtle jailer hd^ rivetted my fetters with links of gold, and 
concealed the iron with rose-leaves !** 

^ Truly,*' said Villa Franca, " this is a pleasant abode to 
live in.** 

" A prison with an invisible but deadly barrier,'* rejoined the 
prince ; *' but was the accidental rencounter with the Marshal 
De Biron in the church the cause of your success in gaining 
admittance to my prison-home ! I can scarcely believe it ?** 

Villa Franca had pledged himself not to leveal the attempt 
of the Dominican ; and he kept his word. He revealed to 
Navarre the history of his arrival at Paris — his endeavour to 
gain a secret interview with his liege — his failure, and con- 
sequent immurement in the Bastile — the freedom allowed him 
on parole, his fortunate meeting with the marshal, who re- 
cognised him as the Marseillois traveller, and obtained his 
pardon from Catherine, who was so struck with the pliant 
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humour and adroit demeanour of the joung man, which a long 
interview enabled him to display, that she took him at once into 
favour, and he was now domiciled iu the palace in a capacity 
which might be styled diplomatic. 

** In what department of the state f asked Navarre, smiling. 

" One of my duties is to assist the Marshal De Biron in 
watching your majesty and the Dake D^Alen^on, whom I had 
the pleasure of talking to in my former visit to the Louvre," re- 
plied Villa Franca. ^* I find that his highness makes use of 
the grand hall as a closet of conference, and I am determined 
to fathom the mystery." 

*' I will save you the trouble, baron," said Henry, who there- 
upon related his adventure with D^Alen^on, and the intention of 
monsieur to start very shortly for Germany. 

*' The mystery is now solved, I hope, to your satisfaction, 
De Nevailles," continued the Bourbon prince ; ** but 1 am lost 
in amazement at your success with her majesty, I could not 
have conceived it possible for any one so easily to gaiin her 
confidence." 

The baron smiled. Such would have been the idea, thought 
he, of any man unacquainted with the secret service rendered 
to the house of Yalois. 

*^ Be not too vain," said Navarre, who observed the smile ; 
'< beware of her favours, . monseigneur ; you are but the In- 
strument of purposes which you cannot see." 

^In that respect," replied the other, ** we are about equal. 
I shall stay here till I have your majesty out of bondage ; and 
then, Catherine and I must settle accounts. I put entire faith 
in her — she has so much sinceriU' herself." 

**Yes," said the king, thougntfully, "our religious per- 
secutors are doubly armed. They have both temporal and 
spiritual weapons ; they kill us with the sword, and believe they 
are doing a service to Heaven. If the faith of my good 
mother-in-law were once touched — if the suspicion once crossed 
her mind that her cruelties were crinies — ^then conscience, which 
has slept, would spring up from her side, a demon twenty times 
her stature, and cower over her till she died. But let us talk 
on nu)re interesting matters. Images of our own, Navarre, are 
crowding on my mind. I see the palace and the gardens at 
Fau — ^your own ch&teau, De Nevailles, in that beaiitiful valley, 
whither we oft retired Crom the palace with our young friends, 
— ^victims, alas ! to the power which still denies me freedom. 
Yes ! the ch&teau, with its winding road irom the valley, and - 
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the iteep sides oi the mottntain behind ! these I long to revisit 
"-though I should not see the little Seigneur — *-." 

** Whom fon and your tall friends,'* cried the baroji} in- 
terrupting him, ^ despised, although enjoying his hospitality/' 

** Enjoy your revenge, De Nevailles,** answered the king, 
with a melancholy smile ; ** you are now my guest, and I feel 
myself before a Navarrese despicable." 

The grateful and delighted monarch, and his youthful coun- 
sellor and friend, spent many hours on subjects most in- 
teresting to their welfare — ^the project of D'Alenpon, to whom 
De Nevailles became a confidant and adviser — the probability 
of, and the means to be employed in, the escape of Navarre — 
and the junction of the Huguenots and their German allies. 
The future presented a bright prospect, and they gave them- 
selves up to hope. 

The royal suite of rooms inhabited by her majesty, the queen- 
motlier of France, were one unbroken line ; and the rank or 
office of the courtier was recognised by the extent of his right 
%( entree. The remotest was the bed-chamber, into which 
only certain ladies had the right of penetrating, and these only 
eaHffficio ; the approximate chambers were an ante-room, with 
dressing-closet adjoining, — ^here one or more of the queen's 
ladies staid day and night to prevent intrusioa, wait on her 
majesty, or give alarm in ease of danger — the private picture- 
gallery, in which Catherine gave audience to her favourite ser- 
vants, a privilege which Villa Franca had already obtained ; 
beyond, the ordinary cabinet, into which were admitted min- 
isters, ambassadors, and spies ; from this to the grand room of 
audience, or state apartment, where ambassadors were received 
at the foot of the throne. 

The room known ae the queen's picture-gallery had been 
appropriately so called ; for the walls were hung with portraits 
and sketches of the ladies of the court, chiefly the performance 
of Catherine herself, and the Queen of Navarre. Into this cham- 
ber, where were seated the queen-mother and her new favourite, 
already an object of envy and malicious gossip in the palace, 
must we conduct our readers. 

Looking at the portraits, Villa Franca beheld many of his 
new acquaintances ;— the brilliant, dark-eyed D'Usez, between 
whom and the baron there occurred a constant rivalry of wit, 
like the flashing <^ rapiers — the light airy Candales — the in- 
tellectual Cond6, with somewhat of the expression of a Bac- 
chante in her more staid moments, telling of more than meets 
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the eye. Marie Stuart, the daughter-in-law of the queen, and 
in weeds for her husband; — this lady, however, was only 
known to monseigneur by report, having returned to Scotland 
— Catherine herself, with a face noble and majestic, and as 
fair as a queen who had passed her youth could desire ; and 
to crown the wreath, Margaret, radiant m the beauty of ex- 
pression, without care, with a complexion like fruit of early 
autumn, untouched by the sun's deepening power. 

*^ I must cease speaking of these affairs," said Catherine, 
seeing the baron lo(/king attentively at the pictorial decorations ; 
'Vindeed, Villefoi tells me this is an unfit place to receive my 
advisers in, for bow, says the secretary, -can they think on 
Guise, when they must be so irresistibly attracted to the 
walls!" 

** I cannot fear for myself, when your majesty is present," 
said Villa Franca. 

And yet there was much for him to fear-r— one portrait, which 
he could not refrain from glancing at, despite his prudential 
tact, gallantry, and expressed avowal. 

" That face !" thought he, when the conversation of th6 
queen allowed him a otoment's interval, ** how beautiful ! Yet 
how strange that it strikes- me as an old acquaintance on the 
first meeting ! Margaret is more beautiful— D'Usez even sur- 
passes it — yet I prefer those features, and for no other reason, 
that I can see, than its familiarity with my imagination." 

'' Yes," continued the Marseiliois, aloud,'in answer to a re- 
mark of the queen, " it was a happy stroke of policy ! How 
galling to those who had plotted his majesty's death, to see 
him depart in good heaUh and security to Vincennes ! What 
despair to Montpensier to find the city put in a state of siege — 
her brother absent at St. Denis — and the ordinance issued 
commanding him to retire to his estates ! It must have fallen 
on the leaguers like a thunderbolt, making them bite the dust 
with vexation ! Our care must now centre in the duchess and 
her friends ; and as my face is not known, I may serve your 
majesty on this point. She may, and is, no doubt, plotting to 
effect the return of the duke." ^ 

**Look to D'Alen^on and Navarre," replied the queen; 
*' Montpensier is in safe hands. Nicholas Poulain, whose 
visits here are known only to one or two save yourself, will 
take care of madame. But you surmise rightly Of her temper. 
She commissioned Nicholas, as he had the power of passing 
the barriers eayafftdo, and ^iUiout suspicion, to go to St. Denis 
^th a letter to the duke, entreating him to come hither thie 
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very iiiglit« tad thtt the leaguers shall be prepared to plaet 
the barricades. I wish the lieutenant were returned.*^ 

*' And I wish/' thought Villa Franca, with another glance at 
the portrait, *' that my venerable preceptor and disputant, Beza« 
were here. I am just in the humour to contend that there are 
certain impressions en the senses, accompanied essentially in 
the mind of the subject, with a belief of its previous conscious- 
ness of them.'' 

^* Then Nicholas," added the young man aloud, breaking 
from <his momentary revery, ** has communicated with your 
majesty since his comniission from Madame Montpensier. 
Guise may, perhape, find his way through the barriers, or arrive 
by the market^boats from St. Denis !" 

•• That cannot happen !" exclaimed the queen. " When 
Poulain came to me to-day,. and asked, to my astonishment, if 
I had any commands for the Duke of Guise, I said, none from 
ourself. But I requested Nicholas to inform the poor protec- 
tor that two thousand Swiss were marching on St. penis to 
force him to evacuate ; and this is not wholly a fiction, as 
Grillon is on the road with a battalion* Cavalry would have 
marched too quickly ; and it would have been an awkward 
affair to have taken him {prisoner. If I had him in the Louvre, 
the JjOttvre would be stormed : if I sent him to the Bastile, 
the Bastile would be surrounded. Let him go to Pieaidy or 
to the devil." 

'^ Your majest/," said Villa Franca, smiling, '* wants only 
instruments and not advisers !" 

*< Not so," replied Catherine ; ** Poulain himself often coun- 
sels well. Poor fellow I what tribulation he was in, after es^ 
caping from the duke at St. Denis on the day of the installa- 
tion. He believed my son was dead, and called himself the 
murderer. I sent to De Biron in alarm, but the marshal wrote 
back that you had fortunately anticipated the part of the lieu- 
tenant. Yet Nicholas, despite his devotion to us, has a strong 
love of life, or he would have risked it, at such a crisis, by 
escaping sooner from the cowardly assassins. A loyal gentle- 
man would have ventured soul and body to save his sovereign 
— yet Heaven, which has granted us the services of our spy, 
saw the danger and averted it." 

The conversatkm then turned on the behaviour of Navarre 
and the Duke D'Alen^on, in the midst of which Davila an- 
nounced the return of a messenger* 

*' It is Nicholas," said the queen, rising. As the spy was 
not pennitted to enter the picture-gallery, her majesty with- 
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drew to receive him in the cabinet, where he was awaitttig her 
presence. 

Pouiain related, that he found Guise aiid his friends awaiting 
an express from Montpensier, undecided on what course to 
pursue, when he delivered the letter, and spoke of the rapid 
march of the Swiss. 

This changed the face of affairs entirelyv The duke wrote 
an answer to his sister's exhortations, and biddmg his good 
ally, the lieutenancy to -lo )k upon her as the head of the League 
during his absence, turned to his friends, and bade them mount 
and begone. 

** I have ioat^^id day," cried he ; *^ but to*nMirrow will be 
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''^ Ah !'* muttered Nicholas, as he rode back, *^ it has been 
summer with y6u long enough, while my Heges have shivered 
in their palace." 

Catherine smiled at this narration : his conference with her 
was short. He was leaving the palace when the queen-mother 
•ent for him again. ■ ^ ' . 

•* Pouiain !" cried she, with a satirical smile, " my cousin 
Montpensier expected by this time to have been mistress here. 
Lose not a moment in telling her all the news, and paint every 
thing to vex her;— the hand of the artist will not be visible." 

To say the truth, there was little need of excitation to the 
lieutenant's ability in this respect : he knew enough of the 
human heart, without being either a learned man or a philoso- 
pher, to know when and where to strike ; and his hazardous 
profession required amusement. 

On entering the withdrawing room of the duchess, he found 
her pacing it, dictating the while to Father Lincestre and the 
Chevalier D'Aumale. I^ie was a tall masculine woman, too 
young for the beholder to attribute the lines which had made 
inroads upon the beauty of her fine features to any other effect 
than violent passions : but her eye, which was large and 
brilliant, grew the brighter with her years. Had Pouiain been 
a man of any fancy, he might have been struck with her re- 
semblance to an Amazotxian queen rating her captive slaves ; 
their sitting position adding apparently to her height. 

As much as lay in his intractable features, he assumed a 
pleasant look. 

**Ah!" cried the duchess upon seeing him, ^* here comes 
our long-expected Mercury ; may Mars be near I" 

Then walking to the lieutenant, she asked,'in a loud whis- 
per* "« Is he within the waUs 1" 
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The lieutenant shook his head, but- stiH smiled. 

'* What !" exclaimed the impatient duchess, ** has your 
■orry ImHe outpaced the war-steed of Henry of Lorraine ? 
Shame! that in this noble race for a crown, a stulted citisen 
should outstrip the Guise ! Where is he ? Before the day 
appears, every street of this city must be barricadoed. We 
are only waiting for the duke's signal.*' 

^ I know not bv this time where the duke is, most noble 
lady !*' replied the lieutenant ; ^ but he disapproved of yottr 
highnesses advice." 

*' Disapproved !** shouted Montpensier, in her rage seizing 
Nicholas by the collar. ^ Disapproved is not the word for me ! 
Where is my brother!"-' 

Feeling her hand tremble in its grasp, he began to be alarmed, 
and saw that it was time to cease, lest pleasure should eiid iB 
pain : he said, therefore, with an air of humility, while -feeling 
for the letter — 

*' Monseigneur escaped as the Swiss were app^achin^." 

•• Escaped ! — Wretch !" screamed the lady, letting go her 
hold with such a convulsive e^rt that the lieutenant fell at her 
feet. 

D'Aumale and the father rushed forward with an instinctive 
feeling, lest the worthy confidant should suffer more violenee. 
While Lincestre assisted him to rise, the chevalier picked up 
the letter from Guise, which had dropped from the hand of 
PouLiin in his fall. * 

When the duchess had read the contents, her wrath lumed 
upon the absent protector : she scrupled nottoJbrand him with 
the epithets of coward, poltroon, and deserter. 

*^ Am I," cried she, addressing her two friends,' '* to proclaim 
to our good citizens that the protector dare <^^ not face his ene- 
mies? Shall Iteli them that the beards of the Swiss hav« 
frightened his princely blood — that he has turned his rein and 
fled away." 

*^ When Guise turns his rein," said D*Aumale, who saw 
that it was necessary to restrain her violence, ** it is not for 
a woman to demand that swords be drawn. He knows the 
stake he's playing for; and will not spoil his fortune by intejii- 
peranee* Hear what Poulain says." 

*^ It is the will of Heaven that we wait in patience," said 
Lincestre. 

*' Holy father !" responded the duchess, oasting upon the 
preacher a withering look. 

It was with great difficulty that her relative and the moak 
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could induce -the vkago to restrain her mood, and discuss the 
difficulties of their position. The duchess not expecting other- 
wise than that Guise would return with her messenger, and as 
it was easy in such company to pass the barriers, had given 
orders to the council of Siicteen, each to hold himself in his 
ward ready, at a moment's notice, to take possession of the 
streets, and to fortify them with chains drawn across from the 
opposite houses, after the old Parisian fashion. This would 
at once have circumscribed the agents and military power of 
the court within a narrow space ; Guise would, in fact, have 
been lord of the city. 

Hence the excessive rage in being baffled, by^ what appeared 
to her courageous spirit, mere cowardice ; — cowardice where 
ought to have shone the mosi daring chivalry. But the pro- 
tector, though possessing as much valour and s^ill as any cap- 
tain of the age, was of cool temperament, and looked to every 
course of action before he ventured on a dangerous enterprise. 
Jle perceived clearly that the day was against him — that the 
city was in the hands of his enemy ; and it would have been 
rashness in adding to the disaster by voluntarily encountering 
a body of troops sent to intercept his approach. He knew his 
power with the majority of the nation ; that the fight might be 
won in other cities besides Paris ; — so he fled from the seat of 
empire, like Satan driven from the field of contest, and a long 
train of chivalry followed him. 

By his post of lieutenant-general of the forces of the king- 
dom, he was commander-in-chief, and a mooted cause of quar- 
rel with the court was Catherine's refusal to allow him to 
commence a crusade against the Huguenots. Yet neither his 
desire, nor the queen's aversion, sprung from pure and sincere 
motives. Though Catherine hated the Huguenots, she would 
not allow them to be crushed, lest the ultra-Catholics should 
become too powerful ; and though Guise pretended religious 
zeal in demanding the employ^ it was in truth only a desire of 
pleasing his ally the Church. tJpon his retreat or banishment, 
which ever name it deserved, he was cut from his influence 
with the army ; but there were several regiments composing 
bis own division, of whose fidelity he felt assured ; there were 
also the forces of the Duke of Lorraine, and the retainers of 
the ultra-Catholic gentry throughout the kingdom to support 
him. Thus he retired with the assurance of raising a formi- 
dable, if not irresistible, opposition to his enemies. 

But Montpensier took no heed of these calculations ; her 
ttiind was bent upon seeing her relatire cm the throne, and with 
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the imperious volition of a woman, she ha^ resolved that the 
attempt should be made in a day or two at most ; as there was 
a sufficient number of gentlemen of her party in Paris to lead 
on the citizens in their peculiar warfare, to the ejectment of 
the tenants of the Louvre.' 

Poulain seated himself doggedly in the duchess's chair, 
eying with secret satisfaction the unbridled violence of her 
rage, and the ineffectual attempt of her two advisers to restrain 
it. Lincestre, who was an imbodiroent of the haughtiness of 
the priesthood, fancying himself superior in functions and 
character to the noblest temporal princes, could ill brook the. 
sarcasms which she poured out upon him. 
I ** Daughter V* exclaimed the monk, in a stern voice, ** if you 
continue in t^iis excited state, it will overpower you, and some 
fatal word may destroy our hopes. You do but ill repay the 
care which the Church has taken of your family. Wait till 
the proper season, till the harvest is ripe-^and depend upon us 
that the reapers shall be. ready." 

^ Wait,** cried the duchess, *' what a horrid word is that ! 
the citizens respect me — adore my brother and myself, they 
crowd round my chair as I pass through the streets. Would 
they not rally round me now — thi& very night T continued she, 
her enthusiasm imparting to her tall figure an air of heroism, 
which made D*Aumale breathe quicker, and almost inclined 
him to give the signal alarm to the citizens. *' Yes ! let to* 
morrow's sun, by the blessing of God, shine upon a city wholly, 
truly, and sincerely Catholic ! let the prostration of our ene« 
mies call forth my brother from his coward retreat.'* . 

** It must not be ! it must not be !" repeated D'Aumale, en* 
deavouring to repress her enthusiasm ; ^* hear what Poulain 
says, who knows the state of both friends and foes more ex* 
actly than we do." . 

Nicholas, who during the scene had gradually stretched 
out his legs, rested his elbows on the velvet covered arins of 
the chair, and sat with his head pushed forward to catch every 
look and tone of the speakers, now hastily drew himself into a 
position more befitting the noble presence of the company. 

^* Well, lieutenant, you must forgive the excitement of her 
highness in consideration of the cause," said D'Aumale, ad- 
dressing him :— »* What is your opinion of beginning our 
labours in the absence of the protector ?" 

Poulain rose from his seat — hemmed and paused several times, 
as though he were afraid tha( his opinion would not be relished 
—at length ventured to say, that his earnestness for the holj 
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cause made him sometimes venttire within the precincts of the 
palace, to catch any stray news which might be floating among 
the domestics, with several of whom he was familiar. That 
previous to coming to her highnesses hotel, he had ventured 
into the LoUvre to hear what was said about the Duke of 
Guise ; but his chatting friends were so busy in preparing a 
f(§te in the hall of the hundred Swiss, that he could not get to 
speak to them. A lackey of the Duke D'Alen9on, however, who 
had been once in the municipal force, told him as a secret, 
that he had heard monsieur his master say that the queen was 
about to divert herself with a private ballet, which the Princess 
De Gond^ called Montpensier at the Louvre,, and that the prin- 
cess would show how her highness — here Nicholas stammered 
with affected or real fear^ — would have deported herself had 
she gained possession of the palace. Nicholas concluded by 
sayingt that while they were amusing themselves, an attack 
might, he thought, be made with success.' 

Montpensier heard the narration in silence ; but her teeth 
were clenched convulsively, and she breathed audibly. Pou- 
lain had fulfilled his mistresses instructions to the very letter: 
— the duchess laughed like a mad woman. 

She sat herself in the chair from which her tormentor had 
arisen. Lincestre seized this opportunity of renewing his de- 
sire that her party should be quiet a season ; but before he al- 
luded to this topic, he dexterously availed himself of her 
present temper, and fell into its mood entirely, that in seeming 
company he might afterward draw her into his own views. He 
inveighed bitterly— a theme grateful as the incense shed about 
the altar — against the licentiousness, hypocrisy, and cruelty of 
the court, the diabolic character of Catherine, and the inane 
delusion of Yalois. To remove this hated family from the 
throne was, he said, the daily object of his life, the nightly 
purport of his prayers. The eyes of the duchess sparkled 
with joy and rag«. 

Yalois, he told her, in a soothing strain, was only fit for the 
cloister, and that it was the intention of the Church to have 
him confined in a convent for life, when the protector had as- 
sumed the reins of government. 

** May heaven make few days and nights^ between ui and 
that happy event !" cried Montpensier. — " Yes ! Father — and 
I swear that these scissors,^ and she snatched up from her 
table the golden instruments, ^ shall be kept sacred to shape 
his head for the tonsure !*' . 

^ Umph t" said Poulain to himself, — *' I wish her majesty 
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had seen you under the ioflieticm of my lash — another trial 
anon.** 

Lincestre then gradually developed the views of the League, 
and showed the rashness of an attack without the presence of 
the protector. Catherine might be at that moment off her 
guard, but De Biron was too watchful to be caught asleep. 
The cannon of the arsenal were pointed on the city — the gar- 
rison trebled — and Vincennes crowded with troops ready to 
poor into Paris in case of necessity. 

The preacher now reaped the fruits of his skill. He had* 
by sympathizing with her passion, broken its fierceness ; she 
listened with calmness to his reasons for delay, and her better 
judgment confessed their truth. 

Poulain was dismissed after receiving raadame's thanks for 
the patience with which he had borne her temper. He re- 
paired successively to all the wards of the city, and relieved 
the Sixteen from their post, where each sat waiting the signal 
ibr civic commotion. 

Villa Franca, whom we left in the picture-gallery while 
Catherine was eBgaj;ed in listening to the report of the spy, 
was well content to remain where he was, gazing on the por-^ 
trait which had taken such deep hold of his fancy. But the 
re-appearance of the queen dispelled his musing, and he re^ 
tired, after hearing the nature of Poolain*s communication, 
with a determination to discover the fair original. But in vain 
did he look for her among the ladies resident in the palace; 
he could discover no trace of her ; and to make inquiry re- 
specting what he had seen in the private audience-room of his 
royal mistress was a folly from which he refrained, alike de-* 
terred by prudence and a sense of ridicule. 

One morning, however, found him in the picture-gallery 
awaiting the appearance of the queen. As he could not dis- 
cover the lady herself, a fancy seized him of making a sketch 
of his mysterious favourite ; but before the drawing was fin- 
ished, some one touched the handle of the door opening from 
the public suite. Afraid that her majesty would siirprise him 
using her materials, he hastily arose, and throwing down the 
pencil, retreated with the sketch behind a screen ornamented 
with designs, which he pretended to be admiring. 

The door opened and shut again ; and he heard footsteps 
unlike those of her majesty. Venturing to peep over the edge 
of the screen, he beheld, to his utter aipazement, one whom 
his heart pronounced the original of the portrait ! The figure 
walked across the room with a pensive air like one in grief, 
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sod without looking oti either side, went out by the opposite 
door in the direction of her majesty's dormitory. 

"JIfan Dieu r exclaimed Villa Franca, •* was it a ghost! 
Yet how gracefully it walked ! It seemed troubled in mind ! 
so much the better — there was no afTectation in the step, which 
was a true Pavanne ! Stay ! FU finish my sketch — and if 
she come back — and come back she must — as they say the 
communication from the interior except by this road is always 
trebly fastened — she shall herself sit for the last touches — the 
heaving of thi^ bosom — ^the trembling of the eyelid — the moiion 
of the blue rivulets beneath the snow ; Beza calls them carnal 
streams — the — what is the lasttcuch ? The bloomtin the lips.'* 

He sat down to his work in good' earnest, and actuated by 
the energy and feeling of a painter in loTe with his subject, he 
produced a sketch which might be fairly said to portray the ex* 
pression of the original, 

*' And who may the fair original be?" exclaimed the artist, 
while comparing his sketch with that on the wall,-*" one of 
the countless throng who glide about the palace, and then dis- 
appear awhile, to seek a change in their quiet homes 1 By 
her sad face, I suppose she is about to lay some complaint be- 
fore the queen— it is time she returned, as her majesty is not 
there — I would be sworn, if I were to penetrate beyond the 
bounds of either secretary or fatoudte, I should find my un- 
known trying on the queen's jewels ! Ah ! here comes the 
pensive shade." 

When the lady re-appf ared, she started on seeing the chair 
occupied by a stranger, who pretended equal surprise on his 
part. She was about to leave -the room, when Villa Franca 
in alarm at the prospect of losing the opportunity, said — 

^* If mademoiselle be in search of her majesty, she had bet- 
ter stay — madame will return immediately." 

The lady made her obeisance haughtily, and persevered in 
her intention of leaving our young friend to himself; but he 
was determined not to be repulsed. 

««May I ask," said he, ^ the name of one of those ladies 
who look down upon us with their smiles ?" 

" I know hilt very few," replied the lady ;— " I have not 
been here many days." 

*' Just my case, mademoiselle," rejoined Villa Franca ; 
<* and Madame D'Usez tells me that I must stay here twelve 
months to meet all the ladies of the court. You know the 
duchess, I am 8ure<--that lady with the dark eyes." 
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**I hmve aeen her many times " replied ibe lady, looking at 
the portrait with a ■mile which enchanted the artist ; and she 
made another morement towards the door. 

•* One stranger should assist another, mademoiselle, in this 
wilderness of a palaee,** exclaimed Villa Franca ; ^ I have 
been sketching the portrait of a lady, add I would give more 
than I am worth to know her name. She is among that gal« 
axj, but not one of them. • They look friendly, and smile 
vpon the beholder, as pictures ought to do which meet the 
constant gaze of a sovereign ; but there is one who looks too 
proud to smile,— or may be, grief h^s touched her cheek. I 
am sure she can be no favourite with our Lady of the Louvre, 
who has enough care of her own, without being perpetually 
reminded of the sorrows of others. I will tell her majesty so, 
when she oomes, and ask leave to remove it. But if 3rou 
know her name, pray, in charity, tell me ?** 

The lady changed colour more than once while he spoke — 
she wished to go away, but could not<-^there was a spell in 
his words, if not in his gaze. 

** Your description, monseigneur," said she, less haughtily 
than before, ^ is too vague (or me to recognise whom you 



mean." 



He had purposely refrained from glancing at the wall, that 
his eyes might not indicate th« beauty alluded to. 

*' Well, I will be more concise,** said the cu'tist, looking upon 
his own sketch. ** An eyebrow like the bow of heaven, and 
beneath, an eyelid still more beautifuUy arched, a rare beauty, 
and reminding me of the inner arch of the rainbow. An eye 
as unfathomable as the deepest well, with the sunlight playing 
on its surface. A mouth more pouting and rich than even 
Queen Margaret's. A brow like a wall of ivory, curving 
beneath a mass of tendrils and foliage, with gems instead of 
blossom. A haughty troubled expression between pride and 
grief. Say, am I plain enongh V* 

Whether through fear, anger, or surprise, the lady did not 
immediately reply. 

*' Nay, then, if mademoiselle be still in doubt," continued he, 
^ I must show her my- sketch ;" and so saying, he approached 
her — she seemed much inclined to withdraw — but curiosity, or 
some other feeling, wuhheld her. 

'' Can you at all guess," said Villa Franca. 

Whether she had previously resolved the question or not, we 
cannot say ; a glance at the drawing sent the colour to her 
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cheeks ; but there was an alarm ia her couiUenance which our 
young friend could not undersiand. 

** You may have seen the lady without knowing her nameT' 
said Villa Franca, who wished to relieve her confusion. 

She attempted to speak, but the words failed her. At length 
her courage returned ; she took the portrait in her hand — looked 
at it, and said — 

*' I know not her name — you should not — there is dangei^^— 
excuse me, monseigneur, you are safer without this drawing*-*- 
and, if wise, will not speak of it." And SO9 making her obei- 
sance, she quickly darted out of the room. 

" If wise — ^wili not speltk of it !" exclaimed Villa Franca, 
looking at the door which closed behind her. *« Why, no ! a 
week^s ridicule would follow my steps if I did. Her behaviour 
is very strange — I have no reminiscence for that. I dare not 
follow her, lest the queen should appear at a wrong time. 
Well ! this is a coranto without music.** 

He returned to the portrait, and stood gazing at it some 
minutes in silence. 

*' There is no trace of leyity," said he at length, *' and she 
said there was danger in my keeping the sketch ; it may be so 
— and she almost trembled. How inferior that daub to the 
sweet original — may^ she not be a victim — the heiress of a Hu- 
guenot, whose parents were slain in the massacre ! — yet she 
aaid she had not lived at the palace long — a stranger — ^yes ! or 
Ronsard would have sung the praises of those soul-lit eyes long 
since. Grief and pride ! may not grief have been the cause of 
her pride — and oppression the cause of her grief t How cruel 
to have carried away my sketch — and yet 1 would rather she 
had it than any one, save myself. There is consolation in 
that ; — if she be an oppressed orphan — without friends — and 
under the control of my royal mistress — she will treasure the 
drawing, as a token that a stranger felt interest in her — Ay ! 
smile OB D'Usez ! with those beams of splendour ! Your tones 
of triumph, too, are exhilarating — but I would rather hear the 
warbling of the forlorn lute, which speaks the grief of you un- 
known !" 

These reflections were put an end to by the entrance of the 
queen ; and Villa Franca and her majesty were soon discussing 
the policy of Guise. 

With the changing aspects of dynasties and parties, the for- 
tunes of private individuals were not more tranquil. Even the 
eccentric, but smooth-tempered Villa Franca, found his lustre 
dlBunished by increasing cares.- He had, since the interview 
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juirt narrated, assisted secretly in starting D^Alen^n for his 
German mission ; and he was now engaged in the still more 
difficult business of Navarre's escape. His employment with 
Catherine — giving advice, and sometimes consolation, in her 
political cares — bringing ambassadors to be more friendly with 
each other, and setting others by the ears -> collecting every 
anecdote and historieUe for the evening banquet of mirth and 
malice — cajoling Villeroi, piquing D'Usez-- planning ballets 
with Cond6, and similar amusements ;^-all these, and other 
pastimes, contributed to deprive him of sleep, rest, and quietness. 

But these appeared trifles after'his adventure in (he queen's 
boudoir. The image of the lady who had stolen his drawing 
was constantly present to his imagination ; but far otherwise 
the fair reality. She was nowhere to be seen. In vain lie 
searched the gardens, the saloons, and the long corridors of the 
iKilace ; she had fled away from the Louvre, or hidden herself 
where he durst not continue his search. To have made in- 
quiries of his fair friends would have been committing sui- 
cide — 

^'No!" exclaimed he, despondingly^ *^my reputation, my 
power would be gone. I should remain a monument of ridicule 
if I were seen walking about the palace, inquiring of every one 
if they had seen a stray damsel with arched eyebrows and 
Elysian mouth." 

It was now that he regretted the absence of his servant An- 
toine, one of the cleverest of the class; one who would have 
gone forth and questioned every female domestic under her 
majesty's roof ere he would have returned to his master with 
a hopeless tale. Villa Franca**-or the Baron De Nevailles, 
.as he was called in his native province. Beam — had left all his 
suite at the Chftteau De Nevilles, save Antoine, who had jour- 
neyed with his master as far north as Orleans, when he em- 
barked on his hazardous travels. He now regretted their 
absence, as he was forced to depend on creatures whom he 
could not trust. In this affair, so called, of the heart, he was 
alone in the world. 

But there are some men who thrive best when the resources 
for every emergency proceed from themselves. In the ab- 
sence of Antoine, Villa Franca saw that he must be his own 
eaves-dropper. 

Labour may-r4)ut perseverance i^iever goes unrewarded. 
He was one morning closeted with Catherine, listening to her 
complaints of Villeroi's aflection for the League-*- which, as he 
had some knowledge of, through his unintentioBal concealment 
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dariag her interviewnnth the secretary in the gftrden, the made 
no secret, though her nsaal policy was neirer to expose, unless 
necessary, the real or supposed delinquencies of one servant to 
another — the outer door opened, and there appeared a vision 
¥rhich so dazzled him, that his sight for several moments was 
indistinct. 

The queen turned in displeasure towards the intruder, who 
approached her majesty with an air of timidity, as much to*de* 
precate her anger as in fear of its effect^ — at least so thought 
yUla Franca* He was not so good k physiognomist as the 
histrionic Chicot, yet he could not help believing that there was 
ae much pride as gentleness expressed in the lips of the fair 
unknown. Her humility he deemed policy ; and he sympa- 
thized with it, as one naturally delighting in the intricacies of 
court intrigues. 

She informed Catherine that the Queen of Navarre was 
anxious to see her majesty, and had desired mademoiselle, 
with the queen's permission, to wait her coming. 

" The Queen of Navarre is as imperious as ourself in her 
commands," said Catherine. ** Mademoiselle must amuse 
herself with our paintings. Try, monseignenr," added she, 
addressing Villa Franca, '^ to forget her presence !" 

The favourite was surprised to find that the lady caused no 
restraint on the freedom of their colloquy. While her majesty 
was busied looking for some papers, the Marseillois, looking at 
mademoiselle, who had seated herself at a distance, pointed to 
her portrait, and then held out his hand, intimating that he 
wished the sketch restored to him. She coloured slightly, and 
turned away her head, but only for a few seconds. He pretended 
to be angry, and to threaten appealing to the queen. The lady 
smiled. He made a gesture, as though he were about to dis- 
turb her majesty : the features of his new iriend underwent an 
expression of anxiety, lest he should do that in earnest of which 
he only made pretence. 

"Hare you seen any change in the King of Navarre since 
the departure of my son T exclaimed the queen-mother. 

" Since monsieur has gone to Tours," replied Villa Franca, 
** I think his majesty has looked sadder — certainly, as if he had 
missed a companion." 

•* One evil corrects another," continued Catherine. *• Fran- 
cois has found himself poor, and been obliged to visit the seat 
of his government and exchequer. I hope he ^ill remain 
there." 

The Marseillois could scarcely repress a smile. 

Vol. I.— N 
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The entiy of the Queen of Hearts put an end to the ia^ 
ternew. Mademoiselle arose to meet her. Whether she had 
found a protectress in the Queen of Navarre against Catherine's 
harshness. Villa Franca could not determine ; but she appeared 
to feel a natural delight in the presence of the former, quite at 
variance with the chilling influence of the Queen of France. 
He bowed lowly to the consort of his liege, whom he seldom 
saw^ or spoke to but in the company of Madame D'Usez, and 
snatching a hasty glaftce at the unknown's portrait — for, from 
the position of the parties, he durst not venture to look at the 
original, but trusted that his ideal leave-taking would be seen 
and appreciated — he left the trio to tlTiemselves. 

After that interview, he often met Mademoiselle Emilie in 
the queen's picture-gallery. She had the right of entrSe to the 
queen's bedchamber, between which and the private audiencer 
room, or queen's picture-gallery, af it was called, there in- 
tervened only one room. But instead of passing through di- 
rectly, she staid to hear the entreaties of our young friend for 
the restoration of- his picture. Gradually these visits were 
lengthened, other matters were talked of, and a seeming confi- 
dence resulted from their frequent interyiews. Yet but little of 
her history did Villa Franca acquire beyond her name of 
Emilie, in itself a treasure. He perceived that she was. op- 
pressed by sorrow or misfortune ; and it required no great sa- 
gacity to discover that it did not spring from her own demerit, 
but from the conduct of her friends, real or assumed. 

Her ostensible rank as one of the ladies of the Queen of 
Navarre, was a proof of good lineage ; and her privilege with 
Catherine would have convmced him of her high favour with 
this queen, had not an apparent dread on one part, and sus- 
picion on the other, relatively existed between them. -That 
there was some cause for this feeling was beyond a doubt ; 
but that it originated in the destiny, and not in the conduct of 
Emilie, Villa Franca firmly believed.. Its influence, however, 
was pernicious to her happiness; she was restrained from 
joining in the society of the ladies of the court, and confine^ 
to the narrow circle of the rooms of their majesties. She was 
but a new inhabitant of the palace ; and was believed by the 
ladies to be an orphan, whom Margaret had taken under her 
protection ; and her frequent visits to the queen-mother were 
attributed i& her skill in drawing, in which the queen delighted. 
It was whispered maliciously, that many of the portraits which 
adorned the walls of the queen's picture-gallery, and of which 
Margaret and the queen-mother claimed the performance, were 
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retouched by Mademoiselle Emilie. Tl^s, however, was only 
rumour; courtiers are excellent logicians, they know that 
nothing is, or becomes what it is, without a cause ; and they 
could not in any other mode account for the close intimacy of 
Emilie with their majesties. But though she was envied for 
this seeming favour, could they have beheld the distrust and 
fear with which she apprbached the haughty*Catherine ; had 
they known that her seclusion from the gayeties of the palace 
was not voluntary^ they would have preferred their own liberty 
without the dangerous privilege now coveted. 

To one living in such constraint, the continued sympathy of 
a stranger could not fail df being interesting. Margaret was a 
friend' — a kind friend— but she was as capricious as Catherine 
was haughty, and though a mutual confidence existed which 
made hours passed in each other's society delightful, yet these 
hours were but few, as the Queen of Navarre was surrounded 
by a circle who allowed her but little time for retirement, 
Emilie was left to herself — and in this state the proffered sym- 
pathy of a man like Villa Franca could not, in any likelihood, 
be rejected. But the growth of this feeling was gradual. 
Our diplomatist thought and spoke in such a glittering atmo- 
sphere of fancy, thatjt were impossible to say what he meant ; 
if his design were to move her heart, he certainly never ap- 
pealed to it direct. His eccentric remarks, often burlesque, 
and as often poetical ; his constant endeavour to excite her 
laughter, as if his whole vocation were the creation of smiles; 
his playful threats of calling in the queen to discover their in- 
terviews ; these and similar efforts seemed to be directed only 
to her fancy. But beneath this glitter and show there was an 
under current of feeling, deep, but scarcely visible ; a solici- 
tude which seemed to fbllow her eye to anticipate her wishes ; 
a sympathy which seemed to mourn over her unhappiness, and 
to which his gayer faculties were only obedient ministrants to 
divert her care : and above all — ^the touchstone of a noble 
mind — the absence of all curiosity to pry into her troubles and 
her history. 

Had some magical queen of old, in the midst of her en- 
chantments and her spells, become oppressed with grief, and 
sought to remove it by the creation of a being of air to bring 
her fresh dreams — build her new aerial palaces — people the 
space of her vision with glorious images — mak^ a new para- 
dise about her ; — ^in fine, do all but interest her heart, she would 
have created a Villa Franca in all but flesh and blood. 

Bttt though he Appealed only to the fancy of Emilie — to her 
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sense of mirths and delight of wit — ^there were glances which 
could not be misconstrued, and which sank like arrows into 
her heart. 

But eren after their mutual weakness had become apparent 
to each other ; when it could not be disguised that both came 
to the picture-gallery on a false, or at least double, pretence, 
he still continued his playful eccentric addresses. Though it 
had happened one day that there was a mysterious pause in bis 
mirth — that he looked so earnestly at her, ** his wrapt soul 
sitting in his eyes," that she could not support the gaze, but as 
it were blinded with light, looked downward, yet fascinated, 
raised her eyes again ; while he, though of firmer nature, was 
equally stricken, and had scarcely the power to meet her up- 
lifted gaze ; so that there ensued a play of fervent, yet pure 
loTo — still the veil was not drawn aside ; they still remained a 
mystery to each other. 

Though he never sought to learn her history and the cause 
of Catherine's distrust, yet he felt anxious to exert himself for 
the removal of her sorrow, and ventured more than once to al- 
lude to his own power with the queen, telling her that her por- 
trait would require a companion ; it was EmUie penserosa^ and 
would be an unfaithful likeness when the season of her smiles 
returned. 

From love to policy. These interviews were succeeded by 
others of a sterner nature ; and Villa Franca, with a mind at- 
tuned to sofler themes, encountered and grappled with the vigo- 
rous plans of Catherine, hardening his heart in the contest of 
argument and discussion. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Now I IM 



Tlie mysteij of your loneliness- 



Speak, is't sol 
If it be so, yon have wound a goodly clue ; 
If it be not, forsweai't : howe'er, I charge thee. 
As Heaven shall woik in me for thine avail. 
To teil me truly. 

SffAKSPKABC. 

kA Villa Franca, after an tnterriew with Emilie, was walking 
alone in the garden of the Tuilerie8,--^now happily regardless 
of the Swiss — ^he was disturbed from his revery by a loud and 
dis€OFdant laugh, impressing the nenres^ of hearing with an 
acute sense of pain from its abruptness and prolongation 
Without looking up, his sense of ridicule told him that it was 
directed against hims^f — a blow at his philosophy. When he 
looked around, he saw Chicot, who had assumed the attitude 
of contemplation, out of which he himself had just been driven. 

*^ You have not forgotten me in your prosperity, I hope. Mon- 
sieur Villa Franca f said Chicot 

** No !" replied the other, " I have not forgotten that I owe 
«my favour at court to a jester. Tis a glorious introduction to 
a glorious career.*' 

** I do not repent my act,** rejoined the jester ; " you were a 
ehild of promise, and have turned out well. But I did not 
dream of your gentility IV 

**AmI totlescendintomy grave,*^ asked Villa Franca, *' with- 
out knowing the signs by which you recognised my promise, 
and the reason why you took me by the hand T 

"Be secret as the grave,, and I will tell you now — ^you have 
fulfilled my purpose !*' replied Chicoi. 

" What you say,'* replied the young man, " shall be kept as 
sacred as an elixir of life." 

. *' Revenge prompted me, and fear for the loss of my sway," 
said Chicot, assuming a grave tone: — "In walking about the 
saloons, you have met with a dark, snappish woman, called tl^e 
Duchess D'Usez — that woman threatened to extinguish me. 

N2 
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Her excuse is that I nearly broke the tympanam of her ear by 
laughing close to it at a masquerade in the palace.*' 

" You do make a horrid noise t" said Villa Franca. 

*' After that, she threatened to ruin me with his majesty,'* 
said Chicot ; '* but I hope that, as long as I can make him 
laugh, it will be beyond her power. She has, to my sorrow 
and discomfort, thrown me quite out of favour with the queen." 

** How did she attempt to succeed with his majesty," asked 
Villa Franca. 

^* How ?" replied the jester, grinning ; " by saying that I had 
not the soul of a jest in me ! That I split people's ears, and 
substituted sound f(^ wit That I was a cracked discordant 
reed — and no fool." 

" And what did Valois say ?" inquired the friend of the jester. 

** He told her," replied Chicot, with a revengeful grin, ^* that 
when the sky fell she would catch larks. And that when 
there were no provinees to be rescued from the Huguenots, or 
treaties to be broken with £ngland, she fell to picktng^ holes 
in my coat. But he gave her his royal promise that I should 
never laugh again in her ear, and furth^more, that he would 
command me — ^in compensation of the injury — to laugh, in the 
ear of any one with whom she was displeased — this he thought 
jasuee, and only justice." 

*' Well ! and whom did you drive to distraction ?" said Villa 
Franca. 

" When the royal word was given," answered Chieot, " she 
ordered me to ring a peal in the ear of Valou himself." 

^^ That was clever, Chicot !" remarked his diplomatic friend. 

^' Yes," said the jester, ^* and the king laughed as heartSy as 
he does at my efforts — and said she was my equal. He gave 
her a ring to let him off the infliction. Besides her contempt 
of myself, madame assumes too much power in the palace — 
neither D'Espernon nor myself dare oppose her in some things 
— and my mind was bent on humbling her, when chance threw 
you in my way — and I said to mjmelf--^ There is my instru- 
ment.' She was a nightingale once, but you have dwarfed her 
into a canary." 

" I owe you much," said Villa Franca ; " in time, I doubt 
not, I shall be as powerful as yourself." 

** Take my advice," exclaimed the jester, pleased with the 
compliment; *^and beware of a fall. Yon have reached a 
giddy height in a short time, and may tumble either through 
giddiness or enemies. You despise these legs of green and 
red, but by our lady! they would protect me when a gallant 
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like yourself might be rolling from onedisgnice to another, till 
his legs, or any part of him,, were not visible. I knew not you 
were a gentleman, and am sorry for your condition. I had 
planned a humbler, a safer, but not less powerful course for 
ypu« I can see very well, as plainly as I saw your talents, that 
you are even now in a dilemma." 

Villa Franca laughed incredulously ; though he was forced 
inwardly to admit the truth of the remark. 

"A change has come over you — even your features are al- 
tered," continued Chicot ; — *' care, anxiety, and even suspicion 
has been added to simple earnestness of purpose, your primary 
characteristic " 

'* Away with these fancier," cried the young man, laughing 
outright ; *' your zeal for my welfare sees only the phantasms 
of your fear." 

" Well, I have done," replied the jester ; — *• only remember 
that if you need my assistance, and the serviee be not contrary 
to my fealty, you shall have it." 

After thanking him for his profferedaid. Villa Franca inquired 
concerning Valois. 

** Neither I nor yourself need envy him," answered Chicot ; 
^* he cuts open a pie as if he expected a man-at*arms to jump 
out of it." . 

** Cuts open a pie !" exclaimed the other ; '^ then I am an 
aggrieved man. He gave me only bread and honey for sup- 
per." 

*» He could do no more for me," rejoined Chicot, " so I 
supped elsewhere. I have done so much good to mankind that 
I may be excused submitting to their follies. I mean, that I may 
be excused certain extra devotional exercises, very good of 
themselves. But his majesty is so low in spirits, that M. de 
Miron, upon coming to visit him, declared that the convent fare 
was too poor : so affairs are altered now in his particular case. 
Poor Brother Bouillon has gone home by M. de Miron^s ad- 
vice — longer abstinence would have been fatal to his column of 
bone and flesh." 

" Yes !" said Villa Franca, " his column is of the Com- 
posite order, and is out of place or taste with Doric sim- 
plicity." 

^ It is probable," said Chicot, after a pause, " that we may 
have to put on our helmets— you laugh, and you dre ri^tf«r-I 
do not look well in an iron cap ; my nose is not prc^inent 
enough — but clap an esquire^s helmet on my head, vizor down, 
and a good sword in my hand — I should prefer the almost for- 
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gotten mace — ^I would shame the knighthood of half the ehir- 
ahry of France.** 

^ The opportanit7 may certainly aoon arriTe,** remarked his 
friend ; — ** there is nothing I should like better than following 
the coarse of the red sea of your mace« crying the while, * Chi- 
cot to the rescue I* ** - 

^ That is not my cry,** replied the jester ; ** it is * fool or no 
fool;* and I never shout till my weapon is rushing downward, 
so that the echo to my war-cry comes from benea^ the helmet 
of my antagonist !** 

" Like the inspired Hebrew,'* remarked Villa Franca, " upon 
your striking the iron rock a stream follows.*' 

^* Yes,*' replied Chicot, looking at his friend with a peculiar 
indentation of his remarkable facial muscle, " and the chalybe- 
ate blushes red for opening the door to a fool's knock.** 

^ Never fear D'Usez,'* said Villa Franca, with a quiet look, 
which the other properly appreciated. 

After some speculation on the probable result o( the Duke of 
Guise*s appeal to the army. Villa Franca suddenly asked the 
jester what brought him to Paris. 

<' That which will bring many of the penitents hither,** re- 
plied Chicot, — '^ the queen*s masquerade and fdte. I was sorry 
to hear that monsi^ had become poor, and started for his gov- 
ernment at Tours, for I had intended dressing myself as the 
Queen of England, and following him like a shadow the whole 
evening.** 

^* It would have made your peace with D'Usez," said Villa 
Franca. 

** It is talked of among our circle," said Chicot, '* that you 
are a spy upon the poor King of Navarre." 

" If I be," replied the other, ** I am only subordinate to the 
Marshal de Biron, the ablest general in France, and the lord 
of a barony as old as," — he was about to add *my own ;' 
but correcting himself hastily, he substituted '* any in the king- 
dom." 

** I have often felt an inclination to give the King of Navarre 
my friendship," said Chicot, dropping the personality of the 
conversation ; '* but the danger is great. My enemies would 
not appreciate the disinterestedness of my motives — and Valois 
might grow jealous. He is a prisoner and no prisoner. Look 
at those Swiss ; they form a line of circumvallation about the 
royal domain. No one in human shape can pass either to or 
from the Louvre without being seen by one or more of those 
longbeards. And yet look* at Navarre in the palace ! he 
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might be taken for its monarch. And he will no doubi be at 
the masquerade — " 

But the jester found himself unattended to ; his eonyersation 
had excited a speculation in the mind of Villa Franca, whether 
the masquerade might not be made subserrient to the king's 
escape. The- hour of the masques* departmre might prove an 
opportunity well worth the attempt." 

"What! a relapse,'* cried Chicot, seeing his friend so ab- 
stracted ; ** do you walk about like Valois, in fear of your life 
^-or are you studying a part for the masquerade ? If you have 
grown melancholy like Brother Henry, hear the prescription of 
Do Miron ! He has commanded the superior to try the amuse- 
ment of hunting, and We are to have a noble day of it at Fon- 
tainebleau." 

" When ?" cried Villa Franca, so abruptly as to startle the 
jester. 

** When ?" shouted Chicot, imitating his friend. " Now if 
you had spoken so to Brother Henry, or even in his hearing, 
he would have fancied an assassin at his elbow !'* 

After uttering these words, the jester pondered a moment or 
twor-a new thought seemed to have flashed across his mind, 
and he cried out — 

^ I now see i.t all f What a fool I was to be so blind 1 
What a change there will be in the world !" and the jester 
began dancing about the alley in irregular fanciful steps, to the 
gaping astonishment of the sentinel, who stood guard at the 
end of the avenue. 

*' When does his majesty take his pleasure at Fontainebleau, 
Chicot ?" cried his impatient friend. 

»* 1 see it all !** cried Chicot : « Mars ! Venus ! Jupiter !•• 
These words were nearly lost on the other, from the rapid 
rotary motion of the body of the speaker. 

'^ Tell me the day — and you may dance to the moon if you 
iiker» 

" Tell me when you first sighed," said Chicot, pausing in his 
career, *« and I will tell you the result ;" and he recommenced 
spinning round his friend like an inebriated fish. 

"You are wrong, Chicot," said Villa Franca, inwardly 
annoyed. 

"^No ! may I shake hands with Pluto if I am," cried the other. 

" Adieu !" rejoined the vexed diplomatist, who was in no 
mood for mirth, and commenced walking back to the palace. 

*' Confirmed! confirmed! Nostradamus says so," shouted 
Chicot ; *< seeks retirement^ — avoids his friends-^looks like a 
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debtor-'ha ! ha !" and he flung himself into the air as Bacchus 
spnuig from his chariot — save that, on coming to the groundt 
the jester twirled more liKe Terpischore than the jovial god. 
The beard o( the sentinel wagged like a willow branch shaken 
by the wind. 

Villa Franca was y^ed both with himself and the fool ; he 
did not like to run hif friend through the lungs — ^so he ran off 
at the top of his speed; the jester after him ; while the sentinel 
was BO convulsed with laughter that he leaned against a stone 
column as powerless as a childi 

The younger man proved the better runner till he reached a 
path in the gardens, when a sentinel suddenly rushed forward, 
and caught the favourite of Qatherine in his powerful grasp, 
and they both rolled over and along the ground. The Swiss 
would not let go his^ hold till he had fairly examined the face 
of his antagonist, when, in great alarm, he got upon his knees, 
and begged pardon for his blonder — 

^* Hon Dieu ! Monseigneur X" cried the man, *' I thought it 
was the heretic king trying to escape !" 

** Ah ! I see,'* said Villa Franca, rising, <* you thought you 
were embracing a sackful of crowns, and you find it likely to 
prove a bundle of birch* I pity your <lisappointment, when 
fortune was so seemingly secure! Say nothing of your adven- 
ture, and here are a few pieces.** 

While the Swiss was pocketing his disappointment, Chicot 
turned the corner ; and the Navarrese wishing to smother what 
might prove a source of ridicule, declared that he could not 
have been overtaken, had he not run up against and knocked 
down the sentinel. 

This adventure over, they walked coolly side by" side. Villa 
Franca learning all he could respecting the Fontainebleau pre- 
scription, but eluding the inquiries of the jester. Arrived at 
the palace, the Navarrese noble retired to his chamber to 
meditate on the - accodaplishment of the purpose which had 
brought him to Paris, and which he was determined to 
put in execution through the opportunity afforded by the royal 
hunt. 

Several days after this affair, Emilie, blushing with the con- 
sciousness of the double object of her visit— for it was no 
longer possible to conceal from herself the interest which she 
felt for her new friend — entered the picture-gallery of the 
queen. Villa Franca was not there. However pleasing the 
feelings which had induced her, as it were in spite of herself, 
to submit to the admiration which her heart entertained for this 
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Btrangeri yet her destiny was so precarious, her prospects so 
unequal, presenting one day vistas of splendour, and the next 
a gulf of misery, that she became, convinced that seclusion 
from the world was her fittest portion. She had iio friend 
but Margaret, who, to the grief of both, was unable to dissi- 
pate the clouds which lowered over the fortunes of her charge ; 
and though Emilie felt justified in the propriety of accepting 
the friendship of friends, wherever true friends were to be 
found to supply the place of her bereavement — ^for we cannot 
live isolate and alone in this world of pomp and grief — ^yet 
Villa Franca was but an eccentric mystery. She knew nothing 
more of him, except indeed of the riches of his mind, and a 
fond hope of its noble nature, than did Margaret and her 
ladies, among whom be was a frequ^it topic of discourse, as 
she discovered when she had occasionally left the solitude of 
her chamber to join the gay circle in the Queen of Navarre's 
boudoir. He was there considered the ofispring of a banished 
Sicilian gentleman, who, upon flying his country, had settled 
at Marseilles, and married what he was mostly in want of — a 
rich wife, with hoards of money, but without gentility. So 
far there was a blot in his escutcheon, even in the eyes of 
mademoiselle. But love might surmount this difficulty. He 
was presumed rich^^that was no consideration. He was 
called an adventurer— and, in whispers only, a minion and spy 
of Catherine. 

These were terms which might have some influence while 
a listener to the scandal ; but when in the presence of Villa 
Franca, looking upon his noble features, which in repose, when 
the god of mirUi had forsook his lips, Mrore an air of calm dig- 
nity and open-hearted integrity, shp thought only of these dis- 
paraging surmises as the inevitable result of the career of an 
envied favourite. He scarcely ever talked of himself; his 
imagination was too full of vivid creations, which at times 
seemed to -hide the consciousness of his own being. 

In these seasons he lived only in his imagination, but Emilie 
was ever an inhabitant of that region. 

These were the fond excuses which she framed for his 
silence on the subject of his own connexiohs and history ; nor 
could she feel displeased, as her own conduct in this pmticular 
had been equally reserved. Catherine had 'even forcfed her — 
nor could the Queen of Navarre help it — to make a solemn 
vow, before she entered the palace, that she would conceal 
from every one, even her confessor, had not the cordelier, who 
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was the eonfessor of Margaret, known ereiy pariieular — her 
hitlory, name, and rank. 

l^na auuated, she could not consistently accuse Villa 
Franca of reserve ; yet she could not help feeling, that as he 
had made no tow of secrecy^ he would have increased the con- 
fidence which was fast growing hetween them, had he dwelt 
sometimes on himself, his family — the hopes and fears which 
beset his path. 

Above all, it was a question whether he was worthy of the 
feelings which she entertained for him ; whether he might be 
trusted so far as her confidence could extend. Upon the reso- 
lution of these questions she staked the continuance of their 
intimacy. He was either worthy of all the confidence which 
she could repose in him, or she ought to forsake his society 
and proffered attentions. There was no medium; for the 
delicacy of her station admitted not of casual acquaintance 
such as might spring up in the Louvre. A friend who would 
peril his liberty, if not life, in her cause, might at one period 
or another be of vital service. Her foe was Catherine ; and, 
alas ! Villa Franca was one of the most zealous of the queen's 
friends. 

It was while reflecting on this si^ject that she saw the fa- 
Yourite enter the gallery with a look of deeper - meaning than 
usual. 

«* You appear serious, monseigneur,'* said Emilie, willing to 
relieve his embarrassment* 

** And yet I bring gay news for ladies of every rank, from 
the poor chatelaine of Auvergne or Limoisin to the princesses 
of the blood. There is to be," said he, ** a masquerade to- 
night in the great hall of the palacek** 

'* Your news is very old,** said Emilie, laughing ; '* I have 
seen many of the dresses.'* 

" Will mademoiselle be present f said he, looking anxiously. 

** In truth I may not," replied Emilie, sighing, her memory 
recurring to her previous rejections. **I, who have not ven- 
tured to break a solemn promise by telling you my name, can- 
not, you may suppose, appear in the company of all the no- 
blesse now in Paris." 

There was a struggle of contending emotions in the breast of 
the young man. Since his adventure with Chicot, he had re- 
ceived, by a private hand, letters from the south, upbraiding 
him with delay. These he had communicated to Navarre ; 
and it had been resolved that the king should ask permission to 
assist at the royal hunting-party — ^permission would no doubt 
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be granted a> en former occasions— and the chief of the Boor- 
bona might by this means escape. He swore to the baron 
that he would not return alive to the Louvre. His sovereign 
free, De Nevailles was deterttiined no longer to submit to con- 
cealment; the imputation of spy and minion which buzzed 
about his ears was too galling to be endured any longer than 
the strictest necessity required. 

.But alas ! he could not fly from the Louvre with the same 
freedom of mind with which he had entered it — it contained 
one room pleasanter to him than the whole world besides — 
one being its occasional tenant, dearer than the whole human 
race. Yet the time was at hand when he must part from her. 

**AndI«" exclaimed he, *'am about to quit Paris and its 
noblesse." 

" Do you travel far?** asked Emilie, trying to conceal, under 
this simple question, her emotion. 

" I do not know," replied he, with a mysterious smile, as he 
thought on the chances of the impending war; **but I do not 
comeback." 

'* What, leave the queen's service !" cried the damsel. 

He started from her side, laughing involuntarily. Alarmed 
at his abruptness, she watched him cross the chamber; but 
when he turned round, his features were composed. He had 
made his decision, and resolved to trust her with his secret. 
Bending over her, lest he should be heard, he said — 

*< I am no servant of the queen's. — Do you pity the captive 
King of Navarre r 

^ We are both prisoners under the same jailer," replied 
Emilie, looking on the ground. 

" I hold mv land and castle of him," continued Villa Franca : 
*' in Navarre I am the Baron de Nevailles ; and here, in Paris, 
I am bound to free him from captivity." 

Emilie started with surprise*; she looked up to the baron« 
but could not speak. 

"I am now in your power, mademoiselle," said Villa 
Franca. 

" I wish^ it were mine to return this confidence as freely as 
it has been bestowed," said Emilie, pensively. 

«* There is one question you can answer without breaking 
any vow." 

She looked up. 

" Will the Baron de Nevailles have a place in your memory 
—will he carry with him the consciousness that in the midst of 
his enemies, he has left b ehindone heart which will not sneerat 
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bis eccentrieitiesy and revile him as a spyf* exclaimed ihe 
baron, pleading with his eyes as well as with a faltering 
tongue. 

*^He will leave behind one,^ said Emilie, ''.who could see 
the chivaliy of France beneath the dress of the foreign ad- 
Tenturer — and who could pardon the dbguise for the loyalty 
which prompted it.** 

^ Then he is happy J' exclaimed De Nevailles. 

We dare not pursue this conversation farther, though ou» 
manuscript authorities would carry us on — lest the simplicity 
which meetings such as these elicit, interesting only to the 
lovers themselves, should detract too much from the dignity of 
one for whom we have a great esteem. The diplomatist and 
the warrior, the conqueror in the senate, and the conqueror of 
nations, are mere children when subdued by love ; they cry for, 
and are pleased with, their object, as a child with its toy. Our 
taste is sterner. In place of the transcription, let ihe reader 
imagine the looks, , the sighs, and avowals — the long pause of 
ailence when the heart is too full for utterance, and sits brooding 
over its joy, and gazing on its treasure. These are the imi- 
Tersal characteristics. Let us suppose these passed away, as 
if they had never been recorded in our old manuscript ; not 
gone utterly away, but sunk deep into the hearts of the lovers, 
and become part and parcel of their existence. De Nevailles 
had a favotu- to ask ; it was to have restored to him the portrait 
which Emilie had snatched away in their first interview. 

" I am not certain,** replied the lady, " that I can restore it." 

*' Worse and worse !" .exclaimed an angry voice from behind 
the screen — the lovers started in dismay, and the Queen of Na- 
varre, who having been astonished at the repeated visits of her 
proUgSe to Catherine's quarter of the palace, and become sua* 
picious of the queen-mother tampering with her, more espe- 
cially as Emilie never communicated the cause of her visit, 
had resolved on listening to the secret conference — now issued 
from her concealment. — ** So we are to lose the pleasure of 
your society, baron !*' said Margaret, sneeringly, to Villa Franca, 
** and you, mademoiselle, venture to retain the baron's valuables 
—as a memento I suppose?" 

Emilie could not lift up her eyes to meet the glance of the 
enraged queen — and Villa Franca stood 4ike a mute in the 
chamber, deeming it prudent not to interrupt h^r rage. 

" Has your care, baron," cried Margaret, " extended to the 
consort of your liege? have you made provision for her 
journey t" 
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** I durst not be so crael,^ replied the young man, assuminff 
a portion of the reckless spirit which had heretofore assisted 
him in danger* — *^ the absence of the Queen of Hearts would 
have been the death of half the court." 

** A.nd yet, roonseigneur,*' cried the queen, still more angrily, 
to conceal the habitual influence of the sweet incense of flattery, 

^ you are cruel enough to attempt robbing me of my pro- 

tigie. But it is yet to be seen whether a spy, and a companion 
of spies and professed fools, a man who has lived and thrived 
by his smiles and abrupt sayings— shall plucjc from me one 
who claims my protection.*^ 

"Your majesty,*' said I)e Nevailles, in alarm, lest the high- 
loned utterance of the qdeen should be overheard, *' may bring 
evil upon your charge, by awakening the anger of your parent*** 

"The queen shall judge between us!'" exclaimed Mar- 
garet, with a ferocious spirit ; nor could the entreaties of Emilte, 
who clung to her, prevent the offended princess from opening 
the door of the ante-room and desiring the lady^ in waiting to 
request the queen*s presence. 

Villa Franca made up his mind for the worst ; his eye was 
upon the outer door, though he remained immoveable, and did 
not attempt to escape. Catherine entered, and looking upon 
the strange group, said — 

" A larger audience than I expected.*' 

" I claim justice of your majesty,** said Margaret. Cathe- 
rine looked upon the pale but composed features of her adviser 
with surprise. 

" Monsieur Villa Franca,** said the Queen of Navarre, 
easting a look of contempt and triumph upon her victim, 
** claims the precedency of an audience with your majesty!" 

** Villa Franca," replied Catherine, *• mistakes our favour in 
supposing that he is nearer to ua than our royal daughter. He 
may retire till to-morrow morning. Are you satisfied with our 
decision ?" continued the queen, smiling at Margaret. Her 
daughter assented. 

" The King of. Navarre is right and I am wrong," muttered 
the baron to himself, as he yielded to Catherine's command, 
and left her presence. " His consort is indeed our good ally !" 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Take heed, 

Trdason's m raee that must be ran with ipeed. 

Old Plat. 

It is now time for us to return to one who has the 
highest claim on the reader's attention, but who has been long 
kept from his sight through the importance of other matters* 
The project of the Duke D'Alen^on to raise a foreign army, 
together with the timely arrival of De Nevaiiles, .with news ojf 
an intended rising in the south, had contributed to rouse Na* 
▼arre from the lethargy which had subdued his youthful spirit. 
That capricious beauty, his wife, upon quarrelling with her 
royal parent — ^and not before — found a sympathy, as we have 
shown, for her neglected consort ; and partly out of revenge 
to her mother, and partly through some feeling of caprice or 
other motive, — for who can account for all the actions of a 
woman ? — had often prompted him to escape from the fangs of 
Catherine, and promised her assistance in the execution. 

She wad aware of xh% nature of D'Alengon's enterprisey 
though both he and Navarre concealed the agency of Villa 
Franca in that business; indeed, the latter had comported 
himself so skilfully, that she cqnsidered him -in the light of an 
enemy and a spy upon her consort. And though the iin* 
prisoned king had often hinted to the baron the proffered ser- 
vices of Margarett yet he always dissuaded his liege from 
availing himself of her aid, or disclosing the secret of his 
rank. 

Of late, as Villa Franca had become secretly attached to 
his unknown inamorata, and in consequence suffered the busi- 
ness of his sovereign to languish, Navarre had listened with 
more attention to the importunities of his queen to escape from 
the Louvre. 

When she returned from Catherine's picture-gallery, full of 
her recent discovery, her first object was to find out her hus- 
band, that she might revenge herself for his want of confidence 
by striking as great a terror into his soul as she had already 
inflicted upon his servant. He was in the gardens of the 
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Tuileries taking the air, and amusing himself by keeping on 
the side nearest the Seine ; ever and anon casting a wistfal 
eye upon the boats which passed to and fro. This oceupation 
caused him. to be watched by numerous eyes from all quarters 
of the garden ^ and so eluding, deceiving, and sometimes gli- 
ding out of sight of the guards, he passed that time in amuse- 
ment which his suffering brethren in faith earnestly implored 
him to employ in flying tp their succour. But his hour of trial 
was near at hand. 

^' Is not this folly," exclaimed Margaret, upon approaching 
die idle monarch, '* for your majesty to train these men to 
vigilance, when their negligence will best favour you at the 
Fontainebieau hunting-party ! 

*' What of Fontainebieau ?" said Navarre, turning pale, but 
endeavouring to hide his discomfiture ; ^* you must have been 
at my ehamber-door listening to my speech in dreams, for I 
have no waking knowledge of any hunting-party." 

" You may as well throw yourself into the river at once," 
retorted Margaret; ** for the Navarrese Baron de Nevailles 
has come to Paris single-handed to liberate you from thraldom. 
He has conquered ail the dwarfs, and slaves, and young brood 
of serpents which surrounded the tower where his sovereign 
lay imprisoned. He has gained admittance ; but has yet lo 
vanquish the great dragon — and that is beyond his strength." 

"Do they say so in the palace, or is the fancy confined to 
your breast ?" sdid the alarmed king, leying his consort with 
suspicion. 

** Give me your word that you will never question either the 
baron or myself respecting the mode by which I gained his 
secret — and you shall know all," said MargsStet. 

Navarre readily promised. 

" Then," exclaimed the queen, •* the truth still lurks about 
the Louvre, concealed from all but my fairy eyes. Now throw 
aside your alarm, and receive with composure yonder daily 
guest*" 

It was the Marshal de Biron, who now approached with an 
invitation from the Queen of France for the King of Navarre 
to attend the evening festivities. The marshal came slowly 
along the avenue, cursing all promenades, alleys, public 
squares, and other open places — and wishing the gardens were 
as intricate as a wood. sV . 

" I can turn a corner very gracefully," said the marshal, 
deprecating his slow lengthened movements, *^ or even dance 
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the Pavanne; but these promeDades must have been con- 
structed by her majesty on purpose to annoy roe.** 

" If 1 were a Marshal of France*'' said Navarre, *^ I should 
hold the inconvenience lightly." 

The marshal then delivered his message, descanting at some 
length upon the aid which his classical learning had afforded 
the Princess of Conde in the construction and machinery of 
her ballets. As it was known that the Duke of Guise was 
assembling an army in the eastern provinces, Catherine had 
thought fit, in her usual politic strain, to show a marked cour- 
tesy to Navarre, lest circumstances should oblige her to let 
loose the caged lion. 

When evening came, and the captive descended to the hall 
of the cent Suisses^ the queen received him very graciously. 
This saloon, though not the largest, was certainly the chef 
fauvre of the palace : Lescot the architect, and Goujon the 
sculptor, had employed their united skill in contributing to its 
splendour. At one end was a tribune, in front of which were 
performed the ballets and histrionic amusements of the court ; 
at the opposite end was seen the choicest specimen of the 
sculptor's skill in the workmanship of four Caryatides which 
adorned the walls — between the two centre figures was placed 
the enirance*door of the hall. 

Within this noble saloon were congregated the wiser portion 
of the court ; leaving Valois and many of his friends to enjoy 
themselves in fasting at Grandmontans. There was a hush of 
expectation among ' the guests when the silk curtains were 
drawn aside, and disclosed to view a tolerably picturesque rep- 
resentation of Pluto's domain in the shades below. 

" What is the subject, marshal V* said Candales, who, when 
her betrothed, the Duke D'Espernon, was present, was ever 
trying to excite his jealousy of De Biron. 

^ Ceres, and her daughter Proserpine," replied the flattered 
soldier, '^ but dreadfully out of proportion with tradition ; 
nothing like the classic story, as you. will perceive — Conde was 
obstinate ; she takes the outline from me, and then adopts her 
own ideas of improvement without consulting my judgment." 

Candales thanked him with a look whk;h said, had it been 
sincere, that she would have . been more grateful than the 
{Hrincess. 

As the ballet proceeded, the marshal, in explanation to his 
fair auditors, said — 

*' Proserpine being carried below, Ceres and her train follow, 
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making the lower region unnaturally bright to an admirer of 
the heathen Tartarus.'' 

*^Ay, and to an admirer of earth," said D'Espemon, who 
had escaped with several of the brethren from the conventy 
*' when so many fair creatures leave its surface !" 

The interpreter, who, while paying devout attention to the 
countess, omitied no respect to royahy, casting a contemptu-* 
ous look at his interrupter, said to Catherine : — ^In the plan 
laid for the espapeof Proserpine, two of Ceres' nymphs attempt 
to seduce the vigilance of Pluto^—now let your majesty witness 
the attempt !" 

The scene represented a garden in Tartarus ; a bower with 
Proserpine asleep in it ; and Pluto, the grim god, keeping watch 
over his treasure. Two nymphs enter stealthily from behind 
the bower on the left hand of the scene. A burst of enthusi- 
asm arose from the audience when they beheld Cond6 tripping 
foi'ward, followed by her sister nymph. The princess was 
not a beautiful woman, but her dark eye, full of meaning, and 
her swarthy complexion, together with a certain air of wild- 
ness, realized to the full the idea of a bacchante ; ripened ears 
of corn mixed with wild flowers, formed a fillet for the hair 
which hung clustering beneath. 

Followed by the other nymph, in similar costume, she tripped 
across the garden with the intent of engaging the attention of 
Pluto-^letting fall her scarf, which was instantly picked up by 
the enamoured deity, who, forgetful of Proserpine asleep in 
the bower, runs across the garden and prevents her retreat ; 
msisting either on throwing it around her neck himself, or re- 
ceiving it as a present froni her hands, to remind him, in her 
absence, of the daughters of earth. 

*' I had no idea that ugly god was so full of tender senti- 
ment," said Candales, looking at the marshal. 

'* Truly, a Gallic Pluto," said De Biron, with an air of 
gallantry ; " betraying his origin in a country where beauty 
aits enthroned !" 

^< Marshal !" said Navarre, whispering to him, *' gallantly 
done ! You take aim on both sides at once 1" 

*' If your majesty will turn your head, you will behold the 
fair De Sauves !" retorted the marshal. 

This reply to Navarre was not spoken so low but that it 
was heard by many, and caused a laugh among the circle who 
knew his partiality for that fair lady. 

This was the hour of triumph for Cond6* Affecting petu- 
lance, she caught hold of her scarfy and with the assistance of 
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her rellow*nyinph, attempted to regain her treasure. What a 
trampling of pretty feet ! The princess, a graceful woman in 
the ripened lustre of her charms, and her companion — more 
insinuating, coaxing, and persuasive—^a smiling girl peeping 
with her cunning eyes at the old immortal through the un- 
loosened tresses fallen over her face ! He will not part with 
the prize ! No ! not while it is held by such lovely hands ! 

*' Marshal de Biron," cried Navarre, who was in his best 
humour, — ^*^ would not the -touch of that scarf thrill through 
your frame T" 

** Yes !'' said De Biron, vexed at being disturbed. 

** It might cure his lameness !" muttered D'Espernon. 

As the nymphs are entangling the god in the scarf, and dis- 
tracting his attention from the bower, Ceres enters and awakens 
Proserpine, who starts up and throws herself into her mother's 
arms. The train of the goddess crowd around the bower; 
Ceres and her daughter escape. Pluto, by the acuteness of 
his divine faculties, becomes aware that evil is impending-^-he 
looks earnestly at the bower. Conde makes signs that^he 
will wrap the scarf round the sleeping Proserpine as a bridal 
present ; the god remains stationary, watching the nymph, who 
bends over the bower — still partially hidden by Ceres*s train- — 
apparently performing her promise. Nothing could equal the 
grace and nature with which she retired — by her gesture invi- 
ting the god to claim his captive bride. For a while, he seems 
fascinated with the movements of Cond^, but as she retreats 
off the scene, he rushes to the bower — ^the nymphs stand aside, 
and to his despair, he beholds neither fair one nor scarf! 

The nymphs shout with laughter, which is echoed by Conde, 
who waves the scarf among the foliage in the background* 
Pluto, in a truly infernal rage^ threatens to ingulf them all in 
a dismal lake — when on a sudden, the stout Duke of Bouillon, 
resuscitated and well, dropped from the skies as the god Mer- 
cury ! The audienbe laughed at the portly messenger of 
Heaven ; the nymphs laughed, we suppose, for their deliver- 
ance; and Pluto laughed, perchance, through vexation; but 
certainly every one exhibited signs of mirth. Bouillon, how- 
ever, succeeded in establishing a treaty of peaee ; and hap- 
piness reigned over the regions below. 

Next followed an historical mask, in which Candales, 
D'Espemon, and De Biron added their histrionic talents, to 
the amusement of the court. But no after performance could 
efface from the memory of the audience the grace and witchery 
of the princess. She was worthy the homage of Europe^ 
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After her ballet, she had stolen into the hall so silently, that 
Navarre, who was sitting next the queen, wondering that he 
had not before noticed the lady almost hidden on the other 
side of her majesty, found, to his surprise, that it was 
Cond^. 

This was a quiet entertainment compared to that which fol- 
lowed. The grand hall of the palace, lit up with a brilliancy 
surpassing the serene lamp of day, was thrown open to an in- 
numerable crowd of masks, who were honoured with a sel!^ 
display of their incongruities at the queen^s masquerade. 
This species of amusement was then a novelty in Europe, but 
quite as well understood as at present. The characters con- 
sisted of the types of every rank and profession, besides gro- 
tesque inventions and mental personifications ; an epitome of 
the world, huddled together in defiance of the laws of order 
and precedency. It was a reign of equality, in which the 
actors preserved the insignia of rank without its privileges : 
the disguises, however, were but in very few instances suffi- 
cient, fflfeetually, to conceal the masker; yet the charm was 
as great — perhaps more so— as any one might address the 
queen or the family of France without ceremony. Truths might 
be told without offence or reprimand, provided they assumed 
the garb of pleasantry. 

The Queen of Navarre and Madame D^Usez were appa- 
relled in the costume of nuns, and threaded the maze of the 
various groups, seemingly intent on religious abstraction and 
holy converse. The laughter of the crowd was presently 
elicited by their coming in contact with a Genevese preacher, 
in his black gown and scull-cap. Though true faith and 
heresy met without their temporal fangs, yet a remnant of 
rivalry still existed. 

** Where have you come from ?^ said D'Usez. 

"From Geneva," replied the preacher. 

** And never ventured northward before T* asked Margaret. 

" I should have been in danger from the holy men of your 
religion, but for this cariiival of peace," rejoined the Genevese. 

' ** And what may your fiincy think of us Parisians, apart 
from our cruelty f said D*Usez. 

^^ Were both masks removed," replied the preacher, *' I 
should say your beauty contrasted hke day and night I" 

The crowd laughed at this reply, which indicated that the 
preacher knew, or in^agined he knew, the nuns. 

" Which is to be preferred !" asked the queen. 

^ Day is beaotiful beyond comparei" replied the sectariani 
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** and her re-appearance more charming from the sweet in* 
terval of night** 

The crowd increased. 

*• They read poetry in Geneva, I find," said D'Usez. 

*« They have breathing forms which inspire poetry,** replied 
the other. 

** To which,** replied D*U8ez, " the darkness yon attribute 
to one of us, and the brightness of the other, are but remi- 
niscences, I suppose** 

** The reminiscences of my dreams alone,** said ths 
preacher. 

** Then we are the realization of a fable !*' exclaimed the 
Qaeen of Navarre. 

•* The moral of whirh teaches me,** said the preacher, *• not 
to believe, as I had done before I itiet your sweet presences, 
that I bad already seen the perfection of beauty.** 

" Then,'* replied D'Usez, triumphantly, and expecting to 
confuse her antagonist, ** if the moral be worth any thing, it 
teaches you that you will yet see brighter luminaries than our- 
selves.*' 

*' Yes,** rejoined the preacher ; ** and the hope I have of 
passing into another world confirms it.** 

'* And — ** exclaimed his antagonist — but she was interrupted 
by the hideous roar of a bull, which, bursting suddenly upon 
the ears of the group, scattered them in dismay. And Mar- 
garet, dragging off the duchess, said, "• Allow him the victory, 
madame : he deserves it !** 

The preacher made a shrewd guess at the identity of the 
bull which had gained him a victory ; but, had it not been for 
a previous hint, he would never have expected such a sound to 
proceed from a mask personating Queen Elizabeth. Her 
majesty was lolersibly well represented, according to the prints 
then circulating in France; the chief difficulty lay in the waist 
of Chicot, which was not slim enough. The preacher, with- 
out more ado, went off, arm-in-arm, with the island queen ; 
while a tall cardinal shouted out, *' Mon Dieu ! that wicked 
woman always delivers the heretics out of our grasp !" 

The united heresy of England and France caused such a 
ferment in the assembly, and her heretic majesty was received 
with so much clamour, that she was glad to disappear, and 
leave the less conspicuous Huguenot to his fate. 

Every one was aware of the quality of an old beggar, who 
limped about the assembly, asking alms of each fem^ In a 
quaint rhyming couplet. No one replied to his satipKitioiu 
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Some were courteous ; others flippant ^ and many satirical. 
He was evidently in search of one who could respond in the 
same key to his challenge. The surprise of the company was 
e(|ual to that of himself^ when they beheld, almost in juxta- 
position with the marshal — our readers must have guessed, 
ere this, the rank of the mendieant-^another lame beggar, not 
alone, but accompanied by a market-girl, with whom he was 
limping along in whispering chat. 

I " Two beggars in the field !" cried a tall, Stout butcher, who 
had been amusing the group with a dissertation on lamb ; 
-" and only one crust between them !" 

** And that has already become a bone of contention," ex- 
claimed a mask. 

In fact, the marshal, in high dudgeon, struggled up to the 
counterfeit beggar, and planting himself in his path, repeated 
his rhyming challenge to the girl, who answered in the same 
fashion. This set the old general in a flame. 

*' Who are you, Monsieur Mendicant V^ said he, hi a rougher 
tone than his politeness would have allowed in the apparel of 
a gentleman. 

*^ As great an fmpqstor as yourself,'' replied the other, in a 
feigned voice. 

^ Ma foiP^ exclaimed the marshal, restraining his anger, 
*' you must accompany me, or surrender up the fair lady at 
your side." 

*' You both wear swords, no doubt, as beggars do now-a- 
days !" cried the old butcher. ^ ' 

*Vl have used a crutch, sometimes,— since the battle of 
Dreux," said the feigned voice. 

** Sacre ! this is too much ! I never used any other crutch, 
you villain, than the arm of the prince who helped me to my 
tent !" so saying, the marshal caught hold of the impostor, and 
tearing off his mask, displayed the moon-face of the jester. 
A loud and hearty peal of laughter drowned the resentment of 
De Biron. Chicot ran off without limping. In the confusion, 
the lady accepted the protection of the cardinal, and escaped. 
This was another source of laughter ; and the marshal, en- 
raged at his loss, gave chace to the flying beggar, who eluded 
him a long time successfully. 

A lame beggar running after a nimble one, stopped every 
other amusement ; and the crowd maliciously giving room to 
Chicot, and closing behind him, the pursuit continued till the 
marshal was chafed as a wild beast. But the favour of the 
crowd is never to be depended on ; it had received ample amuse- 
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ment from the chace — it now required the excitement of the strug- 
gle ; and in consequence, blocked up the retreat of the jester, 
who was speedily captured by his dire foe. As the only 
means of escaping punishment, Chicot confessed that he had 
OTerheard the assignation : and having been driven out of the 
farthingale of Queen' Elizabeth, he had assumed the mendi- 
cant, and been beforehand with die lady. The worst part of 
the adventure was, that the marshal had altogether lost the 
countess, who made her peace with the cardinal. 

The attention of the company, however, was suddenly drawn 
to the music, which began a slow measured air. It was the 
signal for the pavanne-— a stately dance, well suited to a mas- 
querade, as no dress was too heavy or cumbersome for the 
step and iigure. All joined in the diversion; — the solemn 
cardinal, the robed lawyer, the trained princess, the small 
merchant with his basket of wares^ the scull-capped Huguenot 
and the heavy butcher. It was a sort of measured tread ; and 
the floor resounded with a noise like that caused by the march 
of troops. But on a sudden, the strain changed — ^the notes 
of a lively eoranto echoed through the hall — the pavanne 
turned to a quick galliard ; and the company, changing their 
solemn steps for the brisker movements, in accordance with 
the new air, it seemed as though so many figures of tapestry 
were starting into life. 

But from this diversion the Huguenot preacher was suddenly 
called away by Chicot, who whispered in his eat* that the 
queen had sent several messengers aAer him, who had been 
unable to penetrate his disguise. The Huguenot obeyed and 
left the hall. Chicot gave him into the hands of Davila ; and 
in spite of all remonstrances, the usher would not allow lime 
for a change of dress, but carried the favourite direct to the 
cabinet of the queen. 

** Her majesty has been waiting for you a long time, and is 
quite angry with the delay,** exclaimed the usher. 

** Is it news of good or evil T said the Huguenot to himself, 
in apprehension of the latter. 

When the usher left the room. Villa Franca looking round, 
saw that Villeroi, the secretary, was present. The Huguenot 
awaited her majesty's speech, rather surprised that she 
seemed so unwilling to notice him. He bowed a second time. « 

*' Is it the learned Beza or the argumentative Du Plessis- 
Mornay who now stands before me t" said Catherine. These 
were the names of two celebrated theological chiefs of the Hu- 
guenots ; the former of whom had, as it happened, been well 
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known to the Baron de Nevailles, at Creneva ; the baron waB 
fond of calling himself his pupil, having sedulously attended 
his public discourses, and listened in private to his erudite and 
pious admonitions. Villa Franca made apology for his inad* 
vertence, and took off the mask. 

** Wear your cap by all means," said Catherine, ** it reminds 
me of the days when your brbther heretics tried to persuade 
me of their infallibility." 

** It is whispered," rejoined Villa Fr-anca, *• that your ma- 
jesty was- wont to call them black gudgeon ; and that they bit 
eagerly at the chance of converting a queen." 

Catherine, however, was in no humour for mirth ; she had 
received intimation that the Duke of Guise had marched north- 
ward from Dijon ; and that it was probable he would be joined 
by the Lorrainese forces. But their chief object iii sending 
for Villa Franca was to consult with him respecting a des- 
patch which Villeroi had received from the Governor of Lan- 
guedoc. 

It stated that the governor had received information that a cer- 
tain Beamese noble — ^the Baron de Nevailles — ^who had been for 
several years past intriguing for the Huguenot party in Geneva 
and the south of France, had gone to Paris with the intention of 
opening a correspondence with the King of Navarre. In addi- 
tion to his cautioning the secretary, the governor said that he 
had sent the despatch by ft courier who was acquainted with 
the person of the baron. 

The Huguenot scarcely breathed during the period that VU- 
leroi was occupied in reading this intelligence. Happening to 
look at the queen, he saw that her eye was fixed on him— it 
was accidental — but he changed colour. 

** What has struck you ?" exclaimed the queen, noticing the 
change ; — ^ first thoughts are always the happiest." 

** I was only thinking," replied the favourite, *^ that monseig- 
neur the governor never does things by halves. The idea of 
sending a man who knew the person of the baron was a happy 
thought." 

** It is just as I have ever told you, monseignenr." These here- 
tics will never be quiet till they are all cropped and garnered 
like corn. Is not monseigneur of my opinion T' 

"Decidedly," answered Villa Franca; "yet I difier with 
you as to the mode: — ^but this Baron de Nevailles, he must 
have been some time at Paris. I have heard him mentioned 
in the south." 

** Madame D'Usez learned some particulars of his history 

Vol. I.— P 
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ivhen she was at D'Usez a year since," said Catherine. ^ He 
is very young and reckless, and will run into the very teeth of 
danger. But he has talents which promise much." 

It might, perhaps, be instanced as a proof of this recklessness, 
that the baron ventured a slight bow for the compliment. It 
was not, howe'ver, noticed. 

*' Let us lose no time in securing De Nevailles," said Villa 
Franca ; ** he may be placed safely in the Bastile without any 
one knowing any thing about it." 
t. ** Where shall we find him?" asked the secretary.- 

*< Put the courier into the hands of some of our friends," 
replied the young man, looking significantly at the queen, '^ and 
the baron will soon be found out." « 

** Villeroi," said Catherine, ^* make out an order for Le Clerc 
to receive the baron in our prison of the Bastile^" 

The old secretary retired for a few minutes to get posses^ 
sion of his seal : in the interval. Villa Franca, who was aware 
that Villeroi was not intrusted with the secret of Ppulain^s ad- 
yentures, lest he should betray them to Guise, said-r- 

** Nicholas will soon find out the baron ;— let ua send to his 
house i|n mediately." 

** House," exclaimed Catherine, laughing, *' he is in the hall 
— a fellow mummer witb yourself — I set him there to keep a 
strict eye on Navarre." 

•• And the courier T' 

•* At Villeroi's hotel," replied Catherine. r 

.** Who would take the pains that I do," said Villa Franca 
inwardly, " to arrest himself? Yet let me consider — I am now 
rushing on^without seeing the outlet to the channel." 

" You are right," said Catherine, after a pause, " Poulain is 
R better man than the Governor of the Bastile. Placing tho 
courier in Nicholases hands will be putting a ferret into the 
hands of a rat-catcher." 

The self-confidence of Villa Franca began to waver as he 
thought of the possibility of being in good earnest conveyed to 
the Bastile* And when Villeroi returned with the seal, he 
looked on the paper wiih more than ordinary curiosity^ and 
cursed the Governor of Languedoc for sending such a plague. 

*' I was almost tempted to make out another lettre de cachet V* 
■aid the secretary. 

"For whom !" exclaimed the young man, quickly. 

" For the King of Navarre himself," replied Villeroi ; " he 
would be much safer in the Bastile." 

♦• You will never learn our policy," said the queen-mother ; 
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" my son has sent an invitation to Navarre to join the hunting* 
party at Fontainebleau. What say you to that ?*' 

The secretary shook his head. 

"What say you, Villa FraocHt* cried the queen. 

** Destroy him by sloth and luxury,** replied the Huguenot. 
** Place him in close confinement, and he will mourn over 
his fallen fortunes, and in his rage break through walls of stone! 
But continue to him the pleasures he now enjoys, and you 
will complete the breaking up of the martial spirit of his an- 
cestors. He never thinks beyond the Louvre, except when he 
is crossed in some purpose of amusement. Madame de iSauves 
might pin him to her farthingale as easily as she would a lap 
dog r 

^ Well said !^ exclaimed the queen, " he shall hunt every 
week at Fohtainebleau, with proper guidance ; but D'Espernon 
tells me, that my poor son is now almost afraid of venturing 
out to the chase. He unluckily recollected what had happened 
to his ancestors." ■ 

Villa Franca looked to the queen for an explanation. Ville- 
roi had heard the legend b^ore, but listened with the attention 
of a courtier. It Was briefly as follows : — The French kings 
had sometimes, when hunting in the royal forest, been led 
away by a false cry of hounds and horns, imagining the noise 
to proceed from their own party, from whom they had become 
separated. Presently, as it had often happened, swept by 
hounds and huntsmen in full chase ; some one of the visionary 
party staying to speak to or warn the monarch, who heard 
both the woi^s addressed to him as well as the cry of hounds 
—though unable to hear the tread of either horses or dogs. 
Such was the account narrated by several of the French mo- 
narchs, who had always reason to respect the warning. The 
peasants sometimes heard the supernatural cries, but had never 
caught sight of any portion of the hunt. 

In narrating the legend, Catherine seemed to believe there 
was some truth in it, though she wished the superstition ban- 
ished from the mind of her son. 

"D'Espernon," said she, "has rallied him completely from 
these fears, though he may have a relapse. The attempt on 
his life, together with his abstinence, has fevered his mind and 
weakened his body. Navarrcis fond of the chase, and having 
been of late in good spirits, will help to cure my son of this 
weakness and superstition." 

*' It was a fearful thing for a man to meet," said the old see- 
retary. 
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^ The narration has, however, had a good efTect on Villa 
Franca," rejoined the queen-mother ; " he was looking very ill 
but just now." 

** And yet tolerably well for a man who sees the order for his 
own imprisonment," thought the baron. 

** Since I have been out," said Villeroi, *' I have ordered the 
eourier to be sent here to the palace, that we may examine him.'^ 

** Rather too quick that," thought the favourite, walking 
across the cabinet to hide his emotion. — He stopped before a 
mirror. 

^^I look pale," said the young noble, eying himself during 
his soliloquy, ^' and I feel ray coward blood playing a coward*^ 
part. Yet my eye is clear, my brow unruffled, my lips as firm 
and compressed as though there were no such things in the 
world as danger and merriment-— my two enemies ! I scarcely 
BOW know what to do — but fate must point out that. I must 
seem to draw ibis courier closer to me, though I wish him in the 
Biscay waters. What a disaster! The costume of a Hu- 
guenot preacher ought to include sword Or stiletio for my sake. 
I am unarmed ! — ^and the chance may come to that." 

He was aroused from these reflections by a laugh. CaQie- 
line had pointed out to the secretary the situation of her favour* 
ite, looking at himself like another Narcissus* He turned round 
and bowed* 

** There are hopes of reformation for this heretic," said Cathe- 
fine, addressing Villeroi; ^heresy has only half his heart — 
the other half is given up to vanity. He is lamenting the loss 
of the clustering locks of youth." ^ 

** Would my former friends recognise me in ihis^ cap and 
gown f said Villa Franca. 

**0 ! there is no mistaking that profile,^^ rejoined the queen» 
^ even if you were in the clutches of the fallen angel." 

** Then I must look my friends full in front, and save my 
veputation," replied the young man, with more meaning than 
met the ear. 

There was a species of obstinacy or self-willed courage in 
his mental constitution, of which he was conscious only in mo- 
ments of extreme danger, and which kept him fascinated to the 
post of danger in spite of his better judgment. He was aware 
that a man was now on his way. to the palape who had been 
sent across the kingdom for the sole purpose of detecting his 
presence in Paris ; he had himself, in his capacity of adviser 
to her majesty, and by a irolition which he could not see clearly 
the effects of, dictated the surest means by which his identity 
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night be discovered ; yet with this peril awaiting his stay in 
the queen's cabinet, prudence could not force him to make any 
excuse for leaving it ! He stood there firmly, though not qui- 
etly, as if his hour were not come. His mental eye saw be-' 
yond the narrow walls, and his heart told him his body should 
be there also. But no! he could not go! He had always 
conquered by conflict, and never through flight. When the 
arrow was. aimed at him, he neither ran away nor hid himself, 
but stood prepared to parry it with his weapon, and stand or 
2all by the issue. He looked leisurely on Catherine, and 
summed up the entire volume of power of which the woman 
in the chair before him was the executive minister. It was a 
war between a mortal and the lightning-armed Jupiter. He 
looked on Villeroi ; a carking, avaricious old counsellor — ^hisr 
lip wreathed with contempt, but there was power there too. 

He heard footsteps approaching. He quitted his station near 
the mirror, and placed himself with his back towards the door, 
looking Catherine in the face, and in the attitude of awaiting 
her commands. The moments were awful to himself — but he 
saw not their widest scope — they were indeed charged with the 
destinies of empires, of a purer faith, and liberty to mankind. 

The speaking shadow Davila, preceded and announced the 
courier ; the man entered, and the usher retired. The Hugue- 
not durst not look round, yet not to do so would appear some* 
thing beyond eccentricity. 

'♦ Well, Franpois !*' said Villeroi, " you were born in a luck^ 
hour for earning gold— but you look afraid of her majesty. 
Courage ! you must even talk with her !'* 

Villa Franca still continued to hold the mask in his hand ; 
and when Catherine, after surveying the man from head to foo^ 
turned upon her favourite, he could only lift up the mask, shrug 
up his shoulders, and smile. But this simple movement, thrown 
out at random, had a wonderful efiect. She made a sign for the 
favourite to approach closer. 

♦' True, I had forgotten our masker !" whispered the queen. 
*' Poulain must not quit the palace. ^ I gave him the dress of a 
Florentine gentleman — no satire was intended — haste and seek 
him out — bid him tell the marshal or Griilon to fasten their 
eyes upon Navarre — and let him await in the ante-chamber till 
I have got rid of Villeroi." 

Villa Franca bowed to the queen — put the mask on his face 
— surveyed the courier, whose face was familiar to him — and 
left the cabinet. 

P2 
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^ It will end in death some of these days l^ said the baron 
to himself as he descended the stairs. 

The scene in the hall was as noisy and mirthful as when he 
quitted it ; but he had no heart for the folly. By the time he 
leached the foot of the staircase, his plans were matured ; he 
had now only to put them in instant execution. Navarre he 
was afraid of speaking to for obvious reasons. In this dilemma, 
be blessed the discovery which Margaret had made in the 
morning — ^for her conduct had confirmed. him in his liege's belief 
of her readiness to assist them. He contrived to lead her 
away from her friends without being observed. His language 
was abrupt — 

^ Our morning conference has made your majesty aware, thai 
though I am reckoned at the Louvre a zealous Catholic — ^yet 
in reality, this eostume is nearer the mark of my faiUi.** 

Margaret assented. 

** The Gvoveraor of Languedoc has heard from his spies 
among our party, that I am in Paris,'* continued De Nevailles ; 
** there is at this moment in the queen's cabinet a man sent 
firom him on purpose to identify my person. They suppose 1 
tm concealed in the city. I was present when he was intrp* 
duced — his face is known to me, and therefore I muet be weU 
known to the variet--^my mask saved me*" 

*' What have you done?" asked the queen itt great alarm. 

He recounted his adventure, omitting the name and occupa^ 
tion of Poulain, for that was a secret of rare importance be- 
tween himself and his royal mistress. He then infornaed her, 
in as few words as possible, the course which Navarre and her- 
self were to pursue — by which his liege's liberation would be 
gained : he also instructed her in what she should say of him* 
self to her royal parent. 

^ There is one other subject," said the baron with a falter-^ 
ing tongue : — '^ you are the guardian of a treasure — ^" 

^* Of which you would have robbed me, monseigneur," re- 
plied Margaret, interrupting him — and I have but few real friends 
in this wide palace. Of her I can say nothing — ^propaise noth- 
ing — your own life shows that God's destiny governs the world 
—her fate b not more secure. I will, however, tell her she 
seed not go to the picture-gallery again." 

The approach of several masks put an end to their conver- 
satioOi. De Nevailles was forced to part with this faint hope» 
The moments were precious. 
His next object was the Florentiaegentleman, whom be speedily 
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recognised, and making a detour, came upon him unawares, and 
in apparent agitation — 

'i Your sword, Nicholas — ^no hesitation, I pray, — you are the 
cause of the quarrel — unhook it, it is not your own." 

The mask of the spy had no sympathy with its owner, or it 
must have stared strangely at this abrupt attack. Nicholas re- 
cognised the voice, but he could not account for the request or 
the familiarity. In a few words, Villa Franca explained the 
queen's object, and gave Poulain as good instructions how to 
act ior the search as the most faithful counsellor would have 
done. He then informed the spy-^aud this was a most import- 
ant step — that in looking for him, he had encountered and 
qua^elled with a gentleman in the hall — that words of defiance 
and a blow had passed between them — ^that the affair could 
not be arranged within the precincts of the palace — that he 
must lend l)iim his 43 word, iand say nothing about it to her 
majesty. 

Affairs of this kind were too much a matter of course^ for 
Poulain to be surprised at, or attempt to-interfere. He surren* 
dered his weapon, and went to seek De Biron. Seizing this 
opportunity, Villa Franca, regained his own chamber — changed 
his dressi but toc^ the masquerade costume with him — ^put 
money in his pocket— -left his own rapier in his chamber- 
wrapped himself up in his cloak, and escaping from the pal- 
ace, underwent without remark the scrutiny of the guards who 
formed a cordon round the prison, of hn liege — and knowing 
the password, got clear out of the eity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Ocare! 



That keeps the porto of clamber open wide. 
To manj a watchful nieht. O majesty ! 
Wheo thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour, worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. 

Cathsrinb did not reappear in the hall, and the guestd were 
left to amuse themselves as they might ; but it was not known 
in the palace till the morrow that any circumstance had oc- 
curred to disturb her serenity. 

She could not in any way account for the disappearance of 
Villa Franca, yet trusted that the next day would restore him 
to her counsels, and retired to rest much displeased with his 
rudeness. But when the meridian of the ensuing day arrived, 
and brought not the favourite, her displeasure changed to fear 
•*-and as his absence soon became talked of throughout the 
Louvre, a strict search became necessary. To add to the mys- 
tery, his apparel, arms, and other valuables remained undis- 
turbed ; the rapier was found just where it might naturally have 
been placed on his assuming the clerical garb. The dress cHT 
the Huguenot minister was nowhere to be seen, which proved, 
beyond a doubt, that his absence arose from a sudden or in- 
yoluntary cause. The guards were all questioned — perhaps 
one or two of their number might have thrown some light on 
the matter, but a fear of getting into trouble undeservedly, and 
a consciousness that no one under restraint had been allowed 
to escape, kept them silent — all denied knowledge of the ab- 
sent gentleman. 

In this dilemma, her majesty summoned De Biron to her 
cabinet for advice and consolation. 

^^ I am afraid, marshal," said the queen, *' that some 
tool of Guise has cut him off. It may be a plan to rid me 
of my council one by one,. that I may appear at last like 
an old tree lopped of its branches. My son escaped — but 
Villa Franca, alas I-has fallien — itmay be your turn next. Can 
you read your fate, Dc Biron?" continued she, with a grim 
smile^ 
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" One part only," replied the marshal, his well-worn face 
overspread with a manly tint which the heart sent as a token 
of its fidelity; *^I shall, through the blessing of our holy faith, 
die in your majesty's service. For the rest, Gontaud De Biron 
fears neither assassin nor open violence : a prayer to my God 
— an adieu to my liege, and I am as ready for eternity as the 
priest at the altar 1" 

" We shall meet again, De Biron," exclaimed Catherine, in 
a high-rapt tone, " M^here worth will have precedence, and 
where I shall only follow in your footsteps — but what thinks 
all the world about our Villa Franca?" 

"Madame d'Usez says," replied the marshal, "that he 
was an eccentric comet, and rushed off in a tangent ; — that 
some winter evening, perhaps, in our old age, we shall have 
him suddenly before us with an odd saying in his mouth. 
Chicot declares we ought to examine every willow-tree about 
Paris — that he died for love — but the jester is, I can assure 
your majesty, very much grieved, and only smiles through his 
tears. I have seen Bouillon this morning at his hotel; poor 
Brother Robert cannot reach his castle of Sedan without en- 
countering the friends of the Duke of Guise, who are in arms 
in that quarter. He was very much attached to our young 
friend — ^laughter promotes digestion, it is said, — ^whieh may 
account for the duke's attachment." 

At this point of conversation, they were interrupted by the 
unannounced entrance of Foulain, who in bis hurry pushed 
aside the usher, and broke in upon the royal conference. Upon 
the marshal inquiring into the cause of his abruptness, the lieu- 
tenant solicited pardon of her majesty for omitting to inform 
her what he had promised De Nevailles to keep secret ; but a 
report having reached him, while pursuing his secret avocatioa 
in the city, that monseigneur had been assassinated by a priest^ 
he felt desirous of disabusing her majesty of this suspicion—-* 
for no one should have more than his due, said the spy in his dry 
jesting humour — and he had run off to the palace to acquaint her 
with Uie truth; Hereupon he related what had passed between 
himself and monseigneur relative to the sword ; De Biron and 
the queen exchanged looks upon hearing this communication. 

" It only confirms my suspicions," exclaimed Catherine, afler 
a pause ; " it must have been a premeditated quarrel on the 
side of his antagonist. Where is the Chevalier d'Aumale? 
that secretary of state to our cousin Montpensier ! He may 
know something of this business. Look after him, Foulain^— 
look through bis heart, and let me know what you have seeq^ 
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Let the other gentleman — ^the Baron de Nevailles, have a day's 
grace. The road to the Baietile is slow but sure. And be- 
Uiink ye, lieutenant ! I have not yet despaired of finding mon- 
•eigneur^-or I should not forgive you for concealing his request 
from me. You may leave us.'* 

The day passed over without any news of the favourite. 
Those who had hitherto looked upon the affair with a mirthful 
eye now became alarmed. It seemed a blow aimed less at 
Villa Franca personally, than at the whole court; the first 
stroke of a new policy, by which its friends were to be cut off 
in detail ; nor was the violence of- the supposed means any 
drawback to the current belief. The story of the quarrel also 
got into circulation ; and conjecture was rife in affixing the 
identity of his antagonist. It was^ known that many of the no- 
blesse in the interest of the League were present — for the 
queen had not restricted her guests to the circle of her own 
friends — and Villa Franca was blamed for his laughable dis- 
play of heresy, which it was now supposed had irritated the 
leaguers, and caused him to be marked out for the first attack. 

Four days more passed away in the same uncertainty. 
Catherine was much grieved for the loss of her ablest coun- 
sellor. Chicot was inconsolable. Had not aH felt a sym- 
pathy in his sorrow, his conduct would have elicited more 
mirth than ever resulted from his most joyous display of animal 
spirits. With all his grief— * his art had become so habitual to 
him that he could not forget he was a fool — ^and the strange 
mixture of melancholy and humorous fancies in which he in- 
dulged, would have made Villa Franca laugh from his tomb. 

The long-anticipated hunting-party came seasonably to 
Chicot's relief. The King of Navarre, escorted by the Duke 
d'Espernon and other gentlemen, and accompanied by the 
jester, left the Louvre for Fontainebieau on the day preceding 
the hunt. 

Since the departure of De Nevailles, Emilie had ceased 
visiting Catherine at the usual hour. Though Margaret was 
angry with her protSgSe for the want of confidence dtsfllayed 
in allowing her to remain in ignorance of her new friendships 
yet circumstances combined to render the discovery by no 
means unpleasant. The mystery was now solved in the re- 
serve and taciturn obstinacy with which Navarre had evaded 
her proffered aid in escaping from the Louvre. It could only 
result, she had felt certain, from the predominance of another 
influence. But who within the walls of the palace possessed 
the power? Certainly none of her own sex, for, with the ex^* 
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cfption of Emilie and herself, every lady in the Louvre was 
entirely in the interest of the queerf ;' and as for Madame de 
Sauves, the captive monarch knew extremely well that she had 
formerly been Catherine's instrument for inveigling the Duke 
of Guise. And of the other sex, the same difficulty presented 
itself. De Biron was above suspicion ; Griilon a mere com- 
mandant of troops, and knew nothing beyond his sphere; the 
nobles of the king's party^ who humoured his devotional fan* 
tasies, could not be suspected ; the officers of the palace were 
avowedly responsible for his safety ; and lastly, Villa Franca, 
who presented the aspect of an intriguer, adventurer, and spy, 
knew too well whom his interest ought to serve, for the Queen 
of. Navarre to have suspected his interference. 

When curiosity, however, had brought her within hearing 
of Villa Franca's confession, all wonder was at an end} 
but her displeasure now took another turn; she felt cha- 
grined that the merit of his escape would accrue to another, 
and that she would lose the anticipated hold on his grati- 
tude. Here, however^ fortune favoured her. The untoward 
arrival of the courier from. Languedoc forced De Nevailles. to 
flee from recognition, and placed once more in her hands the 
conduct of the escape. 

On the morning subsequent to the departure of Navarrpufor 
Fontainebleau, she was congratulating Emilie, that unless lome 
unhappy aocident arrived,-they would soon have, in addition to 
the Baron de Nevailles, a powerful friend in the king her 
husband. 

" Rochelle is impregnable," said she ; '* Gascony will be ^it 
own— the Huguenots, in all quarters, will flock to his standard 
— and now that the Duke of Guise has'divided power with my 
good parent — Navarre wiJl certainly b| equal to either of them. 
He shall teach the Queen of France to relpect your claims 
and my wishes." 

'' Any fate but that which her majesty proposes to me !" 
said Emilie, slightly shuddering. 

M Wcii^ I a son, instead of a daughter of France/' rejoined 
the Queen of Navarre, '* my power should at once lift you to a 
station equal to your right. But as it is, I am nothing ! I 
married Navarre because I w^s obliged — and hated him, be- 
cause that was in my power I have quarrelled with my 
mother on your account, — so that I stand powerless ! unsup- 
ported both by husband and family ! Yet out of this des- 
titution will I rear a auperstructnre of fortune which shall 
astonish my family, and compel them to my wishes. Navarre f 
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the hftted, injured, enslaved King of Navarre, shall, be my in- 
strument ! I have thrust^im forth — the lion has not lost his 
claws — the southern breezes will fan bis languid blood — the 
chivalry of the Bourbon will glow once more in his soul. His 
Biountain warriors will come forth from their retreats — and 
then, Emilie, when he hovers like an eagle with outstretched 
wings, we'll %eek shelter in his eyry ! Till then, we must 
creep beneath the dark frowns of my mother.** 

^ An humbler career would content me !" said Emilie, smil- 
ing at the vehemence of her protectress* 

** Ah !** exclaimed the queen, *^ you would like to be the fair 
chatelaine of a romantic chiteau, removed far away from the 
tumult of war ! Yet this YilU Franca — the lord of your faney 
—loves strife as a fish does water. He seems happy only in 
bringing danger on himself, or hurling it at others." 

^ I have been menaced with danger from my cradle W re- 
plied Emilie ; the «mile svhtch lit up her features while con* 
versing with her protectress dying away as she reflected on 
the peril which surrounded her. ** If I had been nurtured as 
freely as yourself, I might have been more aspiring. But 
humble as I am, I feel persuaded at times, that if I were once 
removed from the influence of enthrdment, I should turn round 
upon my oppressor like a proven^al heroine of romance.** 

f* Jfou would disgrace your lineage if you could not,** said 
Margaret ; ^ but if my mother^ soul were not like a piece of - 
parchment, on which the affairs of Europe were written, washed 
out, and rewritten, your gentleness would have won upon her 
regard ; and that was my object in bringing you to the Lou- 
vre,** continued the Queen of Navarre ; ^ and with what success, 
her cruel dictate has shown to you. She has absolved both 
you and myself from dutv and allegiagce. The advaucemenl 
of the Catholic faith, and the preservation of her power, are 
every thing to her-^-and her family, nothing ! Be it so. We 
must adopt a similar selfish policy.** 

^ And vet it were worth another trial,** said Emilie, ** to see 
if we cannot inscribe some gentle thoughts 'on this^iece of 
parchment — as you call the queen*s mind.*' .. i 

**^ If we had the audacity of De Nevailles,^* rejoined Mar^ 
garet, laughing, ** we should make her kneel to us.** 

The door opened suddenly, and Catherine stood before them 
with a letter in her hancl, trembling with rage. 

M What has happened !'* «aid Margaret, in great alarm, sus- 
pecting that she was implicated in the-caua^ of her mother's 
anger ; " has Guise — ** 



\ 
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'* Guise I" cried Catherine, contemptuously, — '* he is a wax-r' 
doll. His eyes move, indeed, and so do his arms ; but I pull 
the string ! France is invaded ! We are overrun with the 
«cum of heretie Germany !'' 

" Has the Elector — ^" asked Margaret. 

^' Curse the Elector !'^ exclaimed Catherine, interrupting 
her ; — " it is your brother, Francois !" 

'* I thought he was at Tours,'' said the Queen of Navarret 
gravely. 

*' Tours !'' exclaimed the queen. 

^ I should like to see the Duke D'Alen^on fight T' said 
Emilie,, unable to restraiiii the ludicrous idea of the lord of ten- 
nis in the field of battle. 

'*It is very probable that you will," cried the Queen of 
France, in a calm tone. ^' You will soon journey that way.** 

Emilie and the Queen of Navarre exchanged looks, un- 
noticed by Catherine, who now reverted to her son Franpois. 

**Here," said she, contemptuously, ^^is a letter for a mother 
to listen to, and a sister to read 1 . Let me hear . the sweet 



strains once more.'* 



Margaret took the letter, and read a^ follows: — 

" To His Majesty, the King of Navarre. 

r " This will be conveyed to you by a safe Jiand — " 

*^ So it shall," exclaimed Catherine, '* when an attested copj 
has been taken of it." 
Margaret continued :- — 

*** 1 stripped my treasury at Tours — ^pawned all my jewels 
*— won a large sum at play — no one can equal me at tennis in 
the city of Tours — and arrived safe beyond the Rhenish prov- 
inces, where I found my soldiers strong as lions and. as huQp 
gry. Clothing must be very dear in Germany, for it was un- 
commonly scarce in the camp. Even Prince Casimir, my 
general, a decent-lookiug fair-haired man, tall, thin, and stifif as 
a vineyard stake, had no great store to boast of; — he said it was 
no use to carry superfluous raiment with him, for his men stole 
it, and then killed each other in quarrelling about its division. 
When it was known that their chief had arrived in the camp — 
they came by thousands demanding their 'pay, and calling the 
good Queen Elizabeth very bad names- for allowing them to 
starve so long. You know well that Casin|ir deceived the 
emperor by declaring that he was hired by the Queen of Eng- 
land to put down the set of savages who live in Ireland. ^ 
Vol. L— Q 
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■aw 8ome of the more civilized natives of that island when I 
was at liondon — they are brave, good-natured, ugly fellowsr, 
with well-made legs — " 

♦* You remember Monsieur Ormond, Margaret," cried the 
queen, who was now much calmer ; ** he was a good specimen 
of the nation which Francois speaks of.** 

The Queen of Navarre continued t — ' 

^ When all were paid their arrears, they were willing to 
march ; so we struck our tents and pushed on. It was, how- 
' ever, a very slow affair, as choice was made of the most un- 
frequented roads to elude the recognition of our forces. No- 
thing but trouble and vexation all day, and no amusement but 
drinking at night. I could no longer bear the deprivation of 
my favourite game, so I forced two regiments of lansquenets 
to become torch-bearers, and played after dark. Casimir will 
make a clever hiuer in time. We entered Lorraine quite un- 
expectedly with a long train of empty wains, of which 1 did 
not know the use before. Here operations commenced. The 
main army marched on in tolerabfy^ good order ; while certain 
regiments took it by turns to scour the country, and bring in 
whatever the frightened inhabitants left behind in their houses. 
By these means the wains were soon filled — clothing abounded 
in the camp, as well as plenty of fresh food ; and in this palmy 
state we marched on till our vanguard encountered the Duke 
of .Guise, at the crossing of the Moselle ; we soon drove him 
from his position.'* 

'* How valianC Fran9ois has become," said Catherine. 

" Let me continue," cried Margaret. 

'* He took refuge in a valley. When we came up to nis 
lines it was near dusk, and too late to force his quarters, which 
were strengthened by palisades, and banks, and ditches. I 
know not what you would have done, my good cousin, in thts 
predicament ; Casimir threatened to overwhelm the duke in 
the morning with a force eight times the number of his little 
army. Then, thought I, our long-promised game will be for 
ever in the clouds ; so I sent him an invitation to repair to our 
camp to have it played out ; but in this matter he excused him- 
self till the battle was first decided." 

'* What a disappointment to monsieur!" said Emilie, smiling. 

" We heard the sounds of gayety from their camp during the 
greater part of the night ; but when morning came, to our 
great surprise. Guise and his men were not to be seen. They 
had all decamped, having drowned the noise of their march in 
^ected mirth and riot. But they left the road free. When 
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our Germans, afler a difficult march through the hilly country, 
reached the plains of France, all discipline was at an end. 
Like a river long pent up in a rocky channel, suddenly flowing 
oyer marshy ground, so they spread themselves, till the van and 
rear-guards were half a province asunder ; and as for wings, 
each separate troop was a wing, and flew wherfiver it listed. 
Punishment was of no avail. Your majesty must have seen 
the German Ritters when under the command of Coligni — ^you 
found them brave enough ; — I have looked closer into their 
character, and have discovered that they are excellent judges 
of bullion, silk, cloth, and viands, as well as of arms and military 
tactics. I told you their carriages were soon crammed ; and 
so they were, as far as quantity was concerned ; but the farther 
they got into France, the more fastidious they became. When 
in Lorraine, the question was, Can this be put into the^wain ? 
Now another question arises — Is it worth the carriage ? If I 
had expected they would have helped themselves so extensively 
to the valuables of my br6ther's subjects, they should never 
have had my money. I look upon the disbursement as a sheer 
loss. But now to the business concerning your majesty. You 
will no doubt be glad to hear that I am in France with forty- 
thousand reformed soldiers — " 

An exclamation from Catherine interrupted, for a moment, 
the perusal of her son's letter. " Read on,'' said she, hastily. 

'^So am I very glad. I shall set the kingdom in order. 
Guise and the citizens have not yet dethroned my brother. I 
prevented that : he was assembling an army at Dijon for the 
purpose, when he heard of my entry. But unless your ma- 
jesty speedily come to my assistance' with the Huguenots, the 
disorder of the Germans will spoil every thing. They care 
for nothing but getting three or four dresses each for their 
wives and daughters. Turenne heard one of them swear, that 
when he came to Paris, he would have the Queen of France^s 
stockings as a present for his Margaretha ! What would my 
good mother say to that I" 

Here Margaret and Emilie could not help joining in a laugh. 
But Catherine was intent on other matters. It is questionable 
whether she heard her son's question. She was leaning over 
the back of an antique chair, and seemed wrapt up in specula- 
tion. 

*' Shall I read on ?" inquired the Queea of Navarre. 

^ Stay !" said Catherine ; ^* forty thousand heretics ! they 
pight crush Guise ! But who is to extinguish them t Heresy 
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k a light which may help one across a miry path, hut it must 
he put out when its serriccf is performed. Let me hear morei" 

Margaret continued: — **E,Te this, my good cousin, you 
ought to be in Gascony. But do not tarry in the LouVre. Risk 
life at once, and leap the boundary I If you cannot, — -^ive 
orders to ouv good friend the Baron de Nevailles to speed to 
the south — set your friends in motion — let them cross the 
Loire, and join me in the eastern provinces." 

** Ah !" cried the Queen of France ; ** so you perceive this 
Baron de Nevailles is a friend of Francois as well as of Na- 
Tarre. The reason now appears why toy worthy servant ha9 
. not yet discovered him : he must have left Paris." 

Emilie felt a tremor through her frame on hearing the name 
of the baron from the lips of the queen-mother. She durst not 
look at the Queen of Navarre. 

Margaret was too agitated to make any remark ; she con- 
tinued to read : — ^ Has there been no hunting-party since I leA 
the Louvre ? No opportunity of seeing the outside of Paris t 
De Nevailles is, I am afraid, a loiterer." 

" My poor Villa Franca was wrong !" exclaimed the queen- 
mother ; *' he said the baron might have been a long time in 
Paris, but could not possibly have had access to * my good 
cousin,' as Francois calls him, without his knowing it !" 

Margaret could not help smiling at the delusion of her 
mother ; she held up the letter before her face, and continued : 
— " The Huguenots would rise at your bidding, whether you 
be free or not ; and -for the sake of us both, send some able 
commanders, who can control these reckless Germans. The 
Duke of Guise hangs upon our rear, and has already cut off 
several small detachments through our utter carelessness. I 
have neither power nor military reputation to overawe the 
ruffians. If De Grammont or De Yivans were here, with a 
thousand of our countrymen to serve as provost-marshal's as- 
sistants in hanging up a few score of my brave army, great 
good would result to our cause. Hasten these matters, for I 
-am sick to death, 

*• Your dear cousin, ^ 

" Fhan^ois." 

« 

•• My son Francois is a cleverer boy than I thought !" said 
the queen, after a long pause. ^* How could he have failed 
with the Queen of England ? And ihy prisoner, Navarre, has 
deceived both Villa Franca and myself! This must be a 
source of great pleasure to you, Margaret !" 
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"Nay," cried the Queen of Navarre, "you know I hate 
ever hated him. What measures shall you take to hinder — ^ 

** What measures shall I take t" cried Catherine, laughing 
satirically, '* you knpw me well enough to have inquired, what 
have I done 1 1 have sent an order to Fontainebleau, which 
will put an untimely end to his amusements.'' * 

" It is strange," said Margaret, '* that you did not hear of 
the German forces before you intercepted Francois's letter." 

'* Not so," replied Catherine : " Guise has cut off all our in- 
telligence with the eastern provinces." 

At this moment the Duchess D'Usez entered in a great 
hurry. Catherine inquired what news she brought. 

" Merely a question to ask of ydur majesty," replied the 
duchess: — "how long has the courier been employed in 
looking out for the heretic baron ?" 

" Only since the masquerade," rejoined the queen-mother, 
smiling significantly, as if she were aware of the tendency of 
the question. 

"And the King of Navarre knew of the hunt before that 
day?" 

** Rest you content, D'Usez," replied Catherine, laughing ; 
*Uhe thought struck me the moment you had quitted, — and I 
despatched Francois* the courier also to Fontainebleau. Na- 
varre, indeed, expressed more anxiety than usual about the 
hunt." 

" He may be too late," said Madame D'Usez. 

*« He has authority," rejoined the queen-mother, " to seize 
for his use every horse on the road. I have taken every pre- 
caution; and now rely upon Heaven not to allow this Hu- 
guenot or his master to escape. For my son Francois, he 
seems to have had punishment enough. He may be useful to 
us yet." 

With these words Catherine left the saloon, to the great 
relief of her daughter and Emilie. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Had we no walking fire, 



17o aaucer-eyed deWl of Uiese woods 
That led us 1 

The GoBLnrv, 

FoNTAiNEBLEAU, the hunting seat of the French monarchs, 
stands in the centre of a large forest, skirted on the east hy the 
Seine. Like all the French palaces^ it is the work of suc- 
cessive masters, each having added to its dimensions after his 
own peculiar taste : the whole exhibits to the spectator an im- 
mense but irregular pile, impressing hint with a sense of gran- 
deur by its vastness and splendid decorations. Its gardens are 
of corresponding magnificence: to enumerate the fountains, 
statues, lakes, canals, grottoes, and other devices, would fill a 
folio volume ; this is not within our scope ; neither have we 
room for a description of the economy of the offices, or of tBe 
palace appertaining to the four-footed servants of his most 
Christian majesty. 

The hotels of the noblesse who resorted to Fontainebleau, 
to join their sovereign in the diversion of the chase, and the in- 
ferior habitations of those who ministered to their comforts and 
luxuries, had gradually swelled a hamlet, of trifiing extent, into 
a considerable town. The circumjacent forest is a noble do- 
main, exhibiting a great variety of surface; its aspect di- 
versified by rocks, hills, heaths, and other open tracks where 
the wood had been felled ; the soil is sandy and sterile, fitted 
only for a covert for beasts of chase. No place was better 
suited for a royal retreat. The palace and gardens strike the 
beholder by their miraculous <tontrast to the surrounding 
sterility. Like the more niodern Versailles, which, at the time 
we are writing of, was a forest without a palace, it exhibits the 
wonders which may be performed by wealth, and the love of 
splendour inherent in royalty. 

The grand forester and his ofl&cers had received due notice 
of the royal visit. On the evening of the day preceding the 
sport, the chief, with his subordinate foresters, equerries, gen- 
tlemen, pages, prickers, and lackeys, assembled in front of 
the palace to receive Valois, who arrived, accompanied by the 
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King of Navarre, and a brilliant train of the noblesse. Air and 
exercise had done much to remove the melancholy which 
preyed upon the mind of the monarch ; and the grand display 
of pageantry exhibited by the concourse of hi^ own cortege 
with the officials of the palace — such a contrast to the poverty 
of the convent — reminded him of his birth and illustrious des- 
tiny. He felt himself a king. Nor was the interior of Fon- 
tainebleau less calculated to inspire noble thoughts. Every 
hall, every apartment, every wall, attested the magnificence of 
his ancestors. Fear cou}d not enter such an abode ; danger 
was laughed to scorn, amid the trurapetings which echoed from 
forest to forest, from hill to hill, when the majesty of France 
seated himself in the chair of his chivalric progenitors. 

His cousin Navarre, who had a more difficult part to play, 
was the gayest of the gay. His 5o»Aomi>, wit, and cheerful 
disposition, while exercising a healthy influence on Valois, also 
tended to increase the familiarity between the courtiers and 
royalty. They formed, in truth, a joyous party, as pleasant as 
the evening which welcomed them to Fontainebleau. 

The morning pres.ented a still happier prospect than the 
evening. The trumpet awakened the guests to the pleasures 
wiiich awaited them. The scene from the gardens was in the 
highest degree picturesque. The immense space in front of 
the palace was at an early hour animated with the presence of 
the foresters and prickers ; Swiss guards and gendarmerie ; the 
noblesse and officers of the king ; ladies who had accompanied 
their lords from the capital to. witness the spectacle ; the bounds 
coupled and under the charge of the lackeys ; and all the ne- 
cessary officers belonging to the hunting establishment of the 
king. 

Yalois and his suite at length issued from the palace. This 
was the signal for the huntsmen to lead on the hounds into the 
forest, preceded by the lackeys, who had the charge of the 
track-hounda, used only in starting the deer. Gradually the 
royal train disappeared ; while the mounted troops, who had 
been selected for the occasion, kept up a constant patrol on 
the boundaries, far and wide. 

This was a precaution always adopted when Navarre joined 
the hunt. And, in truth, it was a difficult and complicated task^ 
as the forest was of many miles' breadth in every direction^ 
intersected by hills, rocky ground, and other obstacles. The 
aim of the commandant was to keep his men as much as pos- 
sible on the boundary, without appearing in sight of the royal 
party ; and yet so near to each other, that every trooper could 
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hear the voice of his comrade, and, if possible) hold him in YieWf 
that no one might pass through the interval unseen. Besides 
this continued line of military, there were troops who patrolled 
Ihe entire boundary. 

The royal party followed, at a short distance, the foresters 
and huntsmen. The only unpleasant feeling which remained 
with Valois, arose from the apparentdespondency of his jester. 
And as it had been recommended by the queen-mother that 
his majesty^should not be informed of the alarming disappear-^ 
ance of Villa Franca, lest he himself might. anticipate violence, 
he could not account for the silence of Chicot. 

"Are you tongue-tied, Chicot 1" said the monarch, disap- 
pointed of his usual amusement, which custom had rendered 
more necessary than playthings to a child : — " Are you afraid 
that Trista Verita will play you an ill turn to-day? Has any 
foolish astrologer foretold that you will break your neck f * 

This speech was good enough, coming from the mouth of a 
king, to warrant a laugh, in which the royal speaker joined. 
Chicot shook his head awfully. The party laughed the 
more. 

" Noise ! noise 1 nothing but noise !*'* muttered the jester ; 
" I wish the mare had wings." 

" You would be eagle-hunting,'^ said Valois. 
. "I have lost my eagle," said' the jester, " and all the crows 
flap their wings." 

" Do not lose your memory !" said Villeroi, sharply. • 
^ The jester turned aside his head, and distending his jaws, . 
emitted such a powerful and abrupt cachination, as one might 
suppose a demon would give vent to, in mockery of the human 
race, that the bridie-arm of the secretary shook nervelessly. 
The noise was echoed by the surrounding woods. 

" Let me hear the echo to such a note," cried Valois, rising 
in his stirrups ; " foresters ! your horns." 

." May it please your majesty I No!" said the grand for- 
ester ; " the track-hound is on the scent. Another such cry," 
continued the officer, looking at Chicot, " and our game will be 
lanced before all the dogs are uncoupled." 

" You are right, monseigneur !" said the corrected monarch. 

The grand forester had spoken the truth. The track- 
hound, which is held by a string lest it should spring upon the 
animal, had entered a thicket. The foresters were well 
pleased, as the hoof-msCrks which they had tracked promised 
a full-sized stag. Presently a rustling and crash of boughs 
were beard ; the hound gave tongue ; a stag of the noblest 
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proportions rushed from the thicket. The foresters, well 
drilled ia the minstresly of the chase, sounded la premiere 
lanes ; the dogs were uncoupled, and immediately gave chase^ 
excited by the cheering of the huntsmen, and the well-known 
notes of the horn. The mounted prickers urged on the 
hounds, and were followed by the king and his suite. 

The stag, — pronounced by the grand forester the finest he 
had^seen in Fontainebleau — though Villeroi, whose afiectation 
of the chase increased with his years^ said it was but a six-tipt 
antler, an opinion which drew forth a chorus of laughter — in 
the pride of its strength and speed kept an even course along 
the open chase, without turning into the brakes on either side. 
This was mere holyday work ; it allowed Navarre to utter a 
few sentences in praise of the hounds, called familiarly by the 
huntsmen the Registrars, and named after an old secretary, 
the Villeroi of a former reign. They had supplanted, in the 
estimation of the late Charles the Ninth, brother of Valois and 
a famous hunter, the black dogs called after St. Hubert, and 
preserved from age to age, from the disappearance or death of 
the saint, by the monks of St. Hubert in the forest of Ardennes. 
These were ^ack, with marks of fire about the eyes ; the 
chosen hounds of the phantom htrntsnian ; but they were un- 
worthy of his patronage, for then* pace was not of the quickest 
—and they were, besides, timid and irresolute when a fresh 
stag bounded across their'track. 

The Registrars were now the favourites ; white coated — of 
the swiftest foot — more cunning than the black dogs of the 
saint, they never gave tongue hut when on the scent. If the 
stag tried to elude them by mixing with the herd — then it was 
that they proved themselves in the eyes of the foresters. 

The fuU-antlered animal soon found out their power, and un- 
willing to display his generosity any longer, struck out a path 
for himself across the forest, thickly covered with underwood. 
It was now that the sport began. Several horsemen were dis- 
mounted ; others became entangled in the underwood ; but 
Valois, Navarre, Villeroi, and many more, followed the hounds, 
and kept an equal pace with the huntsmen. 

The mamBuvring of the stag fully justified tht^ grand for 
ester's opinion of his age, had not the spread and numbers of 
his antlers confirmed it. The aspect of the country favoured 
his noble exertions. Having reached a spot where his course 
was impeded by the projecting underwood, he took a stone- 
quarry — an awkward leap, though the descent was not much 
•—and bounding over the scattered blocks of stone, he regained 
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the opposite bank, and was soon out of sight ; the hounds 
close npon him. The foresters, who knew the country, pre- 
ferred making a detour to the left to falling among the broken 
stone. They were followed by Yalois and Navarre, and 
others of less note ; but Viileroi, whose ambition was to shine 
equally in the field and the cabinet, having been outstripped by 
Navarre and his majesty, who rode the ground with skill, 
tfiought to take the lead by bold riding. Instead therefore of 
following the royal hunters, when he arrived at the underwood, 
he dashed through an opening, at a short distance to the right 
of the stag's leap, hoping to regain the fi'rst view of the 
hounds, whose cry was in that direction. 

The remainder of the party putting confidence in the old 
Nimrod, followed, as they severally arrived. The first was a 
young noble from Languedoc. Stooping his head to avoid 
contact with the branches above, he found himself and steed 
Che next moment in a quagmire. The rapid descent unhorsed 
him, and he fell alongside of the old secretary. More of the 
party were coming to the slougli-leap. Wishing to caution 
them off the spot, he was about to raise an alarm, when Vii- 
leroi laying hold of his doublet near the neck, brought hi« 
head close to the mire, crying — 

** Silence, monseigneur, let us all wear the same livery." 

One after another they came rushing down, to the great 
satisfaction of the secretary, although he and his imwilling 
friend received some severe bruises in the melee. 

Though the royal party escaped the mire, they were not 
fortunate enough to recover view of the hounds. The quarry 
was cut into the side of a hill, and they were forced to make 
its circuit ; yet thd stag had taken the contrary direction. Till 
they had doubled the eminence, every second carried them 
farther from the chase. In this dilemma, the second officer of 
the hunt, with the prick«rs and lackeys, pushed on at a fearless 
rate to recover a view of the pack. 

Yalois and his friends rode on, guided by the distant cry of 
the hounds. But this soon ceased. 

" The Registrars are at fault," cried the grand forester ; — 
" they have lost the track, and with it their tongue. They a^e 
too honest for boasters." 

" We should have struck away to the right," said Valoisy 
reining up. t 

" That would have been much worse," replied the forester ; 
• — ^^ your majesty's brother, of happy memory, used to call 
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Ifaat hollow the infernal river. The spring which rises near 
the quarry runs over a clay slough.'* 

" Just the leap for Monseigneur Villeroi," exclaimed Chicot, 
in a solemn tone : — " I saw him turn that way." 

'* And a host with him for a thousand crowns !" cried Na- 
varre, suddenly starting from a fit of revery. 

The party were now stationary. The notes of a horn were 
heard at a distance : it i^unded a challenge. 

" How is this T' exclaimed Valois, " I hear the Pappel to the 
left. What a sweep the prickers have made !'* 

" I heard that horn several times during the run — always in 
advance," said the forester, gloomily ; ^^ it is not sounded by 
my foresters. They cannot have ridden from north to west in 
so short a time." 

'*The minstrel, like ourselves, is at fault," said Navarre, — 
" let us reply to his challenge !" 

The king's forester replied in the same key. It was an- 
swered by a flourish, indicating t^at the track of the stag was 
recovered. 

" There !" cried Valots, " let us renew the chase ! No 
one would dare trifle with us in our own domain ! Your prick- 
ers have done wonders. St. Hubert's portion shall be doubled 
for this day's sport 1" 

Navarre seemed restless at the delay ; he waved his hand 
for the grand forester to lead in the direction of the horn. The . 
forester prepared to obey ; but shook his bead, and said in m 
mysterious tone — ' 

' " He who blows yonder horn cares not for St. Hubert's 
portion. By the blessed virgin, I could have sworn my prickers 
were northward still ! But forward, my lieges ! I care not for 
the meeting ! Robert ! tell him we follow !" 

The forester sounded in obedience to his chief. The leader 
of the hunt, who had dismounted during the parley, now re- 
mounted his steed, to lead what h& could not help believing 
would be a fearful chase ; but while'^pringing forward through 
an avenue in the direction of the distant hunt, another horn 
was heard in the north. He suddenly checked his horse ; the 
animal reared at the convulsive motion of the rider, who, how- 
ever, threw himself off with ease, and approaching the king, 
exclaimed, with a look of fear — "I spoke the truth! It was 
he !" • 

But Valois was now as terrified as his chief forester. The 
reins fell from his hands ; the perspiration rolled from his fore- 
head ; and he sat like one who had seen a fearful vision. Mean- 
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while the sounds of the woodland horn came rlDging from the 
north in notes which plainly told the party that the minstrel and 
those with him were at fault. Navarre looked pale, but it was 
the paleness of rage rather than fear. Chicot sat on his Trista 
Yerita at a few paces from his master, beneath the spreading 
branches of an oak, and looking upon the bewildered party 
like a solemn owl surveying the foUies of mankind from his 
nook. 

** The north be tlie true men !*' said several of the foresters. 

*' That western cry — " said the grand forester. 

**I know it!" said the king: — "my brother Charles was 
once in the same distress. One of the horns must belong to 
the Phantom 1 But who shall say which 1 Let us retire to the 
palace !" 

" Never i as I am a Bourbon !'* shouted the King of Navarre ; 
"Let us cast away fear !" 

*'No ill-luck ever followed a Bourbon's meeting with the 
spirit," said Valois, with dignity ; "but it never boded good to 
aValoisr 

** Let us go northward !'* said D'Espenion and several gen- 
tlemen. 

The horn from the north rang again, indicating a default: it 
was followed by the dubious notes from the west, much fainter, 
as though the party had continued I he chase in that, quarter* 
Navarre held his breath, but his heart was beating with vio- 
lence against his side. 

** Let us go northward," said the chief forester ; " I hear 
the cries of my prickers — ^the horn comes from the old cross of 
the Sisters of Charity-^It is beyond yonder wood !" — 

" Never !" cried Valois, in alarm ; " my brother told me on 
his death-bed— he once lost your company, monseigneur, and 
reached that old cross, and saw — but I must not reveal what 
he told me. He knew from that hour he had not many months 
to live. Any where but near the cross !'* 

" Where did you order the relay to be stationed, monseig* 
neur?" asked D'Espernon. 

" Near the chapel of the Virgin," replied the chief. 

" Then the matter is explained," said D'Espemon, laugh* 
ing ; " some of our dismounted friends, whom we lost at the 
first rush iuto the woody country, have started a firesh hunt* 
They are now in full cry, and will laugh at our disappoint- 
ment. What thinks my liege t" 

" That I will not go near the cross, D'Espemon !" replied 
the king, mneh relieved at this idea of his favourite ; " let us 
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fide after our friends. Chicot says that Yilleroi attempted to 
cross near the quarry. If he were foiled there^ he may have 
rode by the hiU, and galloped after the distant chase in the 
west." 

The chief of the hunt shook his head ; but seeing that the 
king was resolute not to ride northward since his unlucky men* 
tion of the cross — ^he prepared to obey. 

^' I hope Yilleroi is fixed in the mud heels uppermost," said 
Navarre-to himself ; *^I dared nothaye said Vhat I did had he 
been present. He looked at me this morning as though he 
would read my heart through my doublet. He would make 
a better jailer than De Biron ! But, hurrah ! for the old 
cross !" 

The forester took the lead, followed by the royal party. But 
his heart misgave him every acre he rode over, as the notes 
from the north still rang in his ear. 

Though the King of Navarre appeared as free as any of 
the party, yet in reality every one had an eye upon him, and 
watched his movements. Thi^ he was sensjtively aware of; 
and it took away the ease and grace which was ordinarily at* 
tached to his princely demeanour. Yet his cheerfulness re- 
mained, though it appeared forced and constrained, more like 
the efforts of the jester. 

They still continued to ride at a rapid pace in the westera 
direction, at intervals challenging their supposed friends, whose 
reply at length indicated a much closer approximation. The 
sounds grew nearer and nearer. 

'^The sport has fortunately taken this way " said D'Esper* 
non, " or our tired horses would never have brought us within 
view till after the death." 

They came all at once upon a cloa(e wood of young trees 
and underwood. Hounds were furiously barking on the oppo- 
site side. 

"Blow the Vappeir cried Navarre. 

Robert, the forester, obeyed ; it was answered by a flourish, 
announcing the death of the stag. 

The grand forester refused to enter the wood ; he declared 
that the cries he heard were not the music of his majesty's 
dogs — ^it was more like St. Hubert's than the piping of the Re- 
gistrars. 

" St. Hubert's !" exclaimed Yalois, in alarm. 

" Let not your majesty be exposed to this dread !" said Na- 
varre, in a kindly tone ; '* who will accompany me, and resolve 
the mystery t" 

YoL. L— R 
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It would have been eontraiy to the.qtteen^s injanetiont to 
hare allowed Navarre to pate alone ; seTeral volunteered to go 
with him. Without waiting for other answer, the captive 
dashed into the thicket. The passage appeared impracticable ; 
imd D'Espemon, who followed, requested him to give up the 
attempt. 

** No !** cried Navarre, *< the fears of Yalois shall be quieted, 
or he will fall sick." 

The branches of the young trees were the chief impediments 
tB their passage ; and, in order to obviate the difficulty, Navarre 
bowed his head below the horse's neck, and placing his hand 
before his eyes ar a protection, he clapped spurs to his steed, 
which sprang forward like a frightened deer. D'Espemon 
heard the repeated crashing and rustling of the boughs ; he 
wondered at the rashness and folly of hi« leader ; but it was not 
till the noise of the horse's passage was growing faints, that 
any other idea entered his mind. 

** It behooves us to be present at this meeting," said D'Esper- 
non, addressing several who wire following in his track. ** For- 
waxtl! gentlemen." 

^ I have lost my cap," said one of the suite. 

" And I am dizzy with a blow on the forehead : no one would 
have suspected a black club of a branch behind those soft green 
leaves !" cried another. 

^\ The fortune of war ! Stoop low, my friends," said D'Es- 
pemon, as he put in practice the expedient of Navarre, though 
afraid to dash on at the heedless rate of the monarch. 

Some time elapsed before he emerged from the thicket. He 
arrived just in time to catch a glimpse of several horsemen 
turning round a wood at the end of the long glade. He shouted, 
but they were not within hearing ; another moment, they were 
out of sight. There remained neither stag, huntsmen, nor 
hounds ! Navarre's horse, and two others, both saddled and 
caparisoned for hunting, alone were visible, quietly grazing, and 
seemingly very much satisfied to rest after their long and fa- 
tiguing chase. 

'* By St. Michael !" cried D'Espemon, *< the Bourbon has 
slipped us awhile. The Phantom has carried him off; and 
if not below ground, we shall hear of him in the south among 
his Huguenot friends. Raise the alarm, monsieur, while this 
gentleman and myself give chase. Tell his majesty we will 
drive the illustrious antler upon the Swiss prickers !" 

But unfortunately for D'Espernon and his fhend, their horses 
were much jaded ; and from the speed they had witnessed in 
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the retreating horsemenj they were soon convinced that their 
only chance was in the vigilance of the troopers on the verg^ 
of the forest. It was npt without a thrill of anxiety for the 
result that D'Espernon heard several arquebuse discharges. 
It was evident there was a conflict. with the patrolling guard. 

While agitated with reflections on the possible fate of the 
captive monarch, who might probably fall beneath the fire of 
the guard, the duke heard a trampling in his rear ; and on 
iurning round he beheld Villeroi, Grillon, and a score of well- 
mounted gendarmerie. It was impossible to look at the secre- 
tary without laughing at his singular costume of green, dappled 
i|o thickly from head to foot with yellow mud that the ground 
colour was scarcely visible. 

^ What newsr Monseigneur Villeroi V^ said the duke. 

** Colonel Grillon has arrived with a despatch from Paris, 
telling us that the King of Navarre will try to elude our troops 
to-day, and that it is very likely the Huguenot Baron de Ne- 
vailles will be found here aiding his escape." 

'* He has gone already," saidh.D^Espernon. 

*• Gone ! Escaped !" shrieked the secretary ; — " Well, I 
dreamed of it last night' W];iere is his majesty ]" 

" The other side yonder wood, waiting the return of myself 
and the King of Navarre, who slipped away from us at the 
hazard of every limb and feature !" replied the duke. 

' A short consultation ensued. As the horses of the gendar* 
merie were as fatigued as those of D'Espernon and his friend, 
pursuit was of no avail. A messenger was sent back to the 
king, while Villeroi. and his friends pushed forward to learn the 
cause of the firing. They met a company of the Swiss guard, 
which, according to the arrangement of the commandant, had 
been ordered to patrol the forest, while the cavalry kept guard 
on the boundaries. Upon being challenged, the officer in com- 
mand called out several of his men, who had been engaged in 
the rencounter. From their replies was gathered the following 
curious and mysterious narrative. 

While reposing on the ground, they had been disturbed by 
the rapid advance of several horsemen. They Ihstantly sprang 
to arms — clapped the match to their arquebuses — and stood on 
their guard. In a moment afterward, there rode by a strange- 
looking being, mounted on a black horse. His apparel was of 
the same colour as his steed ; his face of a red earthy hue, 
with large dark eyebrows. By his side ran a couple of 
hounds, matching the steed in their dusky tint. The corporal 
and his two copirades were so struck ytvStk terror^ that they 
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were unable to challenge the devil, as they called him* Imme* 
diately behind this monster came another-^in similar costumoi 
save his horse, which was of a chestnut colour — and carrying 
in his hand a hunting horn. When "this second devil beheld 
the three Swiss, he quite withered their hearts with a horrible 
grimace, and leaning over his steed, without checking its pace, 
blew a hellish blast, which comj^eted their dismay. Their 
arquebuses shook upon the rests. 

Next came a gentleman in the gay hunting apparel of the 
court. He was mounted on a white horse, and as he rode 
past the Swiss, averted his head, , 

Whether the sign of human fear dispelled the alarm of the 
corporal, he could not say, but it certainly reassured him ; 
for the gentleman had not ridden many paces ere the Swiss 
cried out — 

** By the Virgin ! that was the King of Navarrre and no fiend* 
Obey orders — take a steady aim at the white horse — and let 
the devils go home free.** 

All three let fall their match^cord at the same moment ; the 
white horse leaped fofward and fell. The two devils instantly 
checked their^ horses ; and before the Swijss durst advance, the 
first fiend seiziilg Navarre under the arm-pits, drew him across 
the neck of his black steed, and galloped off; while the* seoimd 
fiend, after giving vent to a liorrid laugh, followed his ev£l 
fellow. 

It was not till they were out of sight that the guards marched 
up to the dying horse. The officer of the company hearing 
the report of the arquebuses came at once to the spot, and 
fijund the. Swiss around the prostrate animal. Upon hearing 
their story, he instantly sent messengers to the detachments 
of cavalry, whom he believed to be now in. pursuit of the fu* 
gitive. 

Such was the wonderful story narrated to Villeroi and his 
party ; and the dead horse certainly confirmed a portion of it. 
Fresh messengers were instantly despatched to Yalois to ac- 
quaint him with the circumstances. ,He was stiil in the midst 
of his friends, m the spot where Navarre had first entered the 
wood. 

To say the truth, he would much rather that Navarre should 
have escaped than he himself receive a visit from the phantom 
huntsman ; and amid all the consternation which the flight had 
created, he felt easier than for many a day previous. And be* 
sides, though he was forced, or suffered himself to be guided 
by his mother, in the affairs of state, he didytot see 4he ne« 
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ceMity of keeping captive his old friend and companion, who 
ha thought would make a better ally than enemy. Though a 
strict Catholic, and, as we hare shown, zealous in his faith, 
his policy with regard to religion was of too abstract and 
visionary a nature to urge him to the strong and violent 
measures in which the queen-mother had indulged. He 
secretly determined to return to Grandmontahs, and leave his 
friends to bear the brunt of Catherine's anger. 

Chicot was penetrating enough to observe the indifference 
of his master, and as the queen was not present, ke ventured 
to turn the affair into ridicule. Villeroi and D^Espernon re- 
turned to the royal party ; the secretary presented a woful 
appearance of mud, fatigue, and anxiety. 

If her majesty had taken my advice," cried the old courtier, 

the King of Navarre would now be safe in the Bastile !" 

"He is in 'much safer hands," cried Chicot; "we ought in 
charity to have masses said to liberate him fropa his present 
warm prison." ^ 

" Silence, fool," cried the angry secretary. 

" I obey," replied Chicot ; and then turning his back on Vil- 
leroi, he whispered to the Duke D'Espemon, " Monseigneur 
the secretary has received a new coat from the Fontainebleau 
herald — afield vert, with bezants, or semSe — indicating at once 
his love of dirt and money." 

This was overiieard by the king, who cast a sly look at his 
jester, without being perceived by the secretary. 

Meanwhile Villeroi was chafing himself with the unsatis- 
factory reports brought from the commandant, whose cavalry 
had not yet secured the fugitive. * But every one declared it 
was impossible he could eventually escape. 

" The Registrars are close by, as fresh as when first un- 
coupled," said the grand forester, who cared little about Vil- 
leroi's affairs ; " shall we put on the track-hound 1" 

'^ Hang the track-hound !" exclaimed the fiirious secretary, 
forgetful of the royal presence, and whose eye, ear, and mind 
were intent only on one object. ' ^ 

" Better drown him !" said Chicot, amid th?laughter of the 
party. 

" Her majesty will drown and hang us all!" rejoined Vil- 
leroi, " if we do not bring back the King of Navarre and those 
black impostors." 

^' Black impostors !" muttered the grand forester to himself; 
"if you had lived as long in the forest as I have, you would 
learn to fear theA." 

^ R2 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

Thus far into the howeb of the land 
Have we marched on.— — ^ 

Shakspbabb. 

Since ibe Duke D'Alengon bad written the epistle ta 
Navarre, which had so inopportunely faDen into the hands of 
Catherine in its transit^ the condition of the Crerman army had 
not at all improved ; but, on the contrary,, its diaracteristie 
love of plunder and, insubordination daily increased. D'JLlen- 
Qon having no skill in military affairs, could only remonstrate 
on these disorders; Casimir was brave and talented, but his 
talents were not of a character to overawe licentious and im« 
poverished troops in the midst of a fertile country* The Duke 
of Guise, taking advantage of their careless method of encamp- 
ment, had twice attacked them at night with considerable ad- 
vantage ; but even these rough lessons were insufficient to 
teach better order ; they perceived that the leaguer was afraid 
of their numbers by day, and therefore despised him altogether 
as an enemy. 

IS: In this dilemma, D'Alen^Dn took counsel with his confidant, 
the Viscount de Turenne, colonel of the duke's own regiment 
of Ritters. Turenne proposed, and his advice met ^e ap- 
proval of his illustrious friend, that he should push forward 
with his regiment into Gascony to make 2k point d'appui for 
the Huguenots, which would soon bring together all the old 
chiefs of that sect, who were as soon as possible to march to 
the aid of the Germans, and force them into discipline and 
order. 

Turenne, al|j|ough a man of many words, singularly elo- 
quent, was also a man of action, and put his plans into execu- 
tion the very morning subsequent to his conference. Under 
E'etence of making a reconnoissance, he pushed forward his 
itters, a thousand strong, for a day and night, with scarcely 
any rest; and it was not till he felt himself quite assured of 
being beyond recall, that he dropped into the ordinary rate of 
march. 

His men, though somewhat better clothed j(^n the remain- 
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der of the army, still exhibited but a scanty appointment in the 
necessary furniture of war. They were armed with swords 
and match-lock- pistols ; and were protected, or ought to hare 
been, by a morion, cuirass, and taslets, to cover the thighs* 
It happens unavoidably in warfare, that during a long cam- 
paign, the original equipment of a regiment of cavalry is sadly 
deranged ; the primal state of man is, in many instances, 
scarcely hidden beneath the superteguments of art — shoes 
stand in place of boots, and the light vain cap supersedes the 
proud frowning helmet. 

But with the Viscount de Turenne's regiment of Ritters, as 
well as with the other Germans, the case was very different. 
The original design of equipment had been only ideal y and it 
was left to the fortune of the -campaign to complete the reali- 
za^tion. One man was without a cloak ; another deficient ia 
iron to protect his head, of metal hard enough otherwise ; a 
third harboured an inward envy of his comrade, instead of an 
outward pair of boots ; and so on. 

We do not know but that with men , like these Germans, it 
was a wise economy ; at least, necessity is the mother of mili- 
tary virtue, for when they came in sight of the enemy, there 
was a doubts motive for fighting — ^besides the glory of the 
action, the man whose brow was unadorned with a helmet, felt 
his fingers itch to cut down a more — or, as it often happened, 
less — fortunate trooper of the enemy. 

Such being the morale of the regiment, it was sure to im- 
prove in outward appearance as long as affairs were.not abso- 
lutely desperate. The end of the campaign, under ordinary 
circumstances, completed the wardrobe and arms, as originally 
designed ; and if the war ceased at that period, each man hung 
up in his hall or hut an entire equipment, to stimulate the am- 
bition of his children in the same honourable and profitable 
pursuit. 

In truth, these German Ritters were a bold, reckless set. 
Their only virtue was their religion — they swore by Martin 
Luther instead of the pope and the saints. IJI^ey proved both 
a blessing afid a curse to France and to Europe. Their march 
was attended with plunder, and their course might be tracked 
by the desolation it left behind. Yet the Constable Montmo- 
rency, the Admiral Coligni, the Prince of Cond#, and lastly, 
Henry of Navarre, our good friend and companion — all mighty 
warriors, who were instrumental in furthering the religious 
reformation of France, and consequently of Europe, derived 
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in vuriotts campaigiu much assutance from thia icnm of 
Protestant Germany — the rapacious Rhters. And as we are 
removed by two or three centuries from the distresses occa- 
sioned by the rapine — ^yet are still in the enjoyment of the 
good which they were agents in accomplishing — ^we are in- 
duce^ by charity to overlook their bad qualities, and turn our 
attention principally upon their bravery and rough military 
freedem. 

Turenne^s regiment was composed of some few Saxons and 
Hessians; the others principally from the Suabian circle, and 
principalities contiguous to the Rhine. He had reduced them 
so fan into discipline that they refrained from plunder and dis- 
order V&cept on pnavoidable occasions, which, however, were 
held to be pretty frequent 

On the afternoon of the second day's march, the two scouts 
in advsftice beheld at a distance a solitary horseman, whose 
appearance promised a supply of clothes and money. The 
elder of the Germans was an old veteran who had plundered 
in France in several successive invasions, his name, Ezzelin ; 
and he gloried in a full equipment, the result of former victories 
*— his present aim, therefore, was money. The other scout 
answered to the name of Schwartz. He was a tall lathy fel- 
low, with a complexion belying his name, and features indica- 
tive of larceny and cunning, with a touch of dry humour, 
which no loi^-bred rascal should be without, as it cheers him 
under misfortune. The villain of a higher stamp has his turn 
best served by melancholy ; it creates sympathy among his 
associates ; whereas the companions of a man in the class of 
our tall Schwartz, have generally little sympathy to spare. 

*' Yonder looks a fine bird," said Schwartz ; — '' he is strong 
on the wing, and has a stomach full of courage, or he would 
not drop so leisurely into our net !" 

" I hope he is a Catholic," cried Ezzelin, who was scrupu- 
lous in his dealings ;-t-^'* the colonel has forbidden us to touch 
our brethren in faith." 

" By the Virgins of Kolin," replied Schwartz, *' there is no 
difficulty in that. If we say we are Catholics, he will call 
himself one of our faith, so I shall have his cloak either 
way." : 

*' And if he be a good Pfotefctant," rejoined Ezzelin, "he will 
never carry idolatrous monep with him — ^^these Catholics have 
the harlot's images in their purses, which is a hundred times 
worse than building up crosses in the public roads," 
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'* Don't say a word against those fine tal) logs," retorted the 
other ; — ^•* you know we should have been without a fire last 
night — it was the best seasoned timber I ever set light to !" 

During this colloquy, the two Germans kept an attentive 
watch upon the pace of the traveller, who was now within call. 
He was about to pass them quietly, though apparently much 
delighted to recognise their foreign costume, when Ezzelin^ 
who spoke French with more facility than his comrade, threw 
himself in the way, and demanded the particulars of his jour* 
ney, his name, religion, and rank. No commissary of police 
could liave *put the questions with more coolness. The travel^ 
ler, equally calm, replied that he was sculptor to the Queen of 
France. 

"What post is that — what is your employment?" said 
Ezzelin. 

" The most devout and pious of any," replied the traveller ; 
" I create, out of the rude block of marble, the forms of the 
most illustrious saints and apostles, to adorn our churches." 

The two Ritters relaxed their faces into a look of pious hor- 
ror at this most damnable employment of image-making. 
Though the fingers of Ezzelin were imaginatively feeling the 
idolatrous surfaces of the traveller's coin, and the shoulders of 
the other Ritter seemed already warmed by their anticipated 
covering, yet for form sake, they resolved to ask another ques- 
tion or two. 

" Where are you now journeying to ?" said the spokesman. 

'* To Joinville, to chisel the monumental statue . of a rich 
citizen," replied the artist, now beginning to look at his in*^ 
terrogator with suspicion. 

" Are not you an imp of Rome and of the devil," said Ez- 
zelin, approaching a little closer, '* not to be conscience-struck 
with your unholy work ? By the soul of Luther ! here is a 
man whose idolatry shames the earth !" 

"Shames the eai*th, trooper !" cried the. artist ;. " every thing 
looks better than nature when it comes from my hands. If I 
had to chisel your effigies, instead- of that face, knotted like 
the trunk of an old oak, I should make you as smooth as a 
cherub ; if the design were for a tomb, I should put wings to 
your cheeks instead of those mares' tails. Your head would 
look as if it were flying — " 

— " Shaking like a man with St. Anthony's fire, I suppose 
you would say," said the trooper, grinning : •* but enough. — ^In 
the name of our holy Luther, render up your idolatrous wages 
from—" 
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** Ay I and the cloak — ^the cloak of poperj \" added Schwartz, 
who was well able to express his wants. 

** Nay, friends, do not draw ! I shall make no resistance to 
demands so just and natural," said the traveller, reining back 
— •* but one word." 

*< Quick, then ! before onr detachment comes up," cried Ez- 
zelin ; *' if they see you, you will hare neither doublet nor hose 
to spare " 

** What, so close !" shouted ihfi traveller, who instantly 
clapped spurs to his horse's sides, and reined in at the same 
moment. The whole force of the' lofty capriole fell obliquely 
upon the elder RUter ; horse and rider were thrown together 
to the ground, and the artist galloped on till stopped by the 
regiment. 

He was too wise to trifle any longer, but immediately de- 
manded to speak with the colonel. Turenne and the stranger 
saluted each other most cordially. They were old acquaint- 
ances. 

" We have lieen looking a long time for the fruits of your 
exertions. Baron de Nevailles," exclaimed the viscount ; ** and 
your appearance here is a token of success. Where is our 
illustrious chief f' 

" Ay, where ?*' said the baron, with a mysterious look. There 
are two stories told of his majesty : one, that the devil, or the 
wild huntsman of Fontainebleau, carried him away, no one 
knows where — and the other is a mere whisper among those 
who discountenance superstition — that he was seen hurrying 
off to the south. I must leave it to the judgment of the Vis- 
count de Turenne to choose his faith." 

"Are you now trifling or in earnest?" cried Turenne, "for 
I never know which." 

De Nevailles repeated, he must judge for himself-^he could 
only report what he had heard. Thereupon he related to the 
viscount the extraordinary hunt and its abrupt termination — the 
after-drama of the Swiss, with their fears and strange vision — 
the desperate search made by ViUeroi and the troops— their 
want of success — and lastly, the whisper afloat, that Navarre 
had not been carried underground, but was still on the surface 
of the earth, with all the responsibility of a human agent. 

From the manner in which this tale was related, Turenne 
more than suspected that the baron knew more about the mat- 
ter than the rest of the world. But, however, such was De 
Nevailles' humour, that his friend forbore questioning him fur« 
ther till a more convenient opportunity. 
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The baron was on his route to join D'Alen^on, but when he 
heard of his situation, and also of the viscount's attempt to 
eross the kingdom, he resolved to accompany the latter, as his 
single arm could be of no service to the prince in his diffi- 
culties. 

^ You shall have the command of a troop," said the colonel ; 
** there is one vacant, under the command of the lieutenant ; 
but as you know the country, Freiberg must give way." 

" I shall not be a bar to his honours long," replied the baron, 
*< for I have sent word by my rogue Antoine for my friends at 
De Nevailles to join the standard of Navarre, wherever it may 
be planted !" ^ 

*' Ah !" cried Tureftne, *'I have no doubt the wild huntsman 
will give him up at their bidding !" 

The colonel then ordered the regiment to halt. He ad- 
dressed the men in their native tongue, telling them that the 
Baron de Nevailles, one of the twelve ancient barons of the 
principality of Beam, annexed to the kingdom of Navarre, was 
about to take the command of the first troop— that he knew all 
the roads and passes as well as they knew their own homes — 
that he was a sincere Huguenot, and a bosom friend of his 
sovereign — and that, in their present difficult enterprise of 
crossing provinces in the possession of the enemy, the arrival 
of the baron was the luckiest event which could have befallen 
them. 

This speech, and its object — the baron, were both received 
with a grateful uproar of German oaths and epithets, mixed 
with a considerable quantity of barbarous French. De Ne- 
vailles was then formally installed into command. 

*^ To which troop do the scouts belong ?" asked the baron in 
a low key. 

^» To your own," replied Turenne ; — «* they are two of the 
best troopers in the regiment." 

** Umph ! ex pede Herculem /" exclaimed the baron ; ** I must 
order them to be put under arrest !" 

Turenne had suspected something of the kind from the rapid 
pace at which the baron rode up ; but as the latter had not 
alluded to it, the colonel was not bound to anticipate the license 
of his men. He now inquired into the affair, which affi)rded 
them both some amusement. A trooper was sent forward to 
inquire into the condition of Ezzelin, and soon returned with 
the intelligence that the old man was without hurt, and quietly 
riding by the side of his comrade. 

** Take no notice of the afflront," said the colonel, '* and be 
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ture jon disabuse them of the notion they have respecting your 
religion, or your cloak will be still in jeopardy." 

De Nevaliles promised to attend'to his advice, and the march 
was resumed. The baron could not help smiling at the idea 
of his new station and retrograde movements. One day 
travelling under suspicious circumstances ; the next a favour- 
ite with the Queen of France, and privy to the secrets of her 
policy ; again a wanderer, and now, to complete the climax, 
captain of a troop of free German Ritters. It was most amu- 
sing, and pleased his fancy highly ; but there came, unbidden, 
a pang of regret and melancholy to disturb his happy thoughts. 
He had left Emilie without one word or adieu ; — ^nay, more, 
without the possibility of seeing her again ; for the Louvre was 
DOW closed to him for ever. There was now but one door in 
Paris, that of the dreaded fortress, which would open at his 
approach ; it had already yawned upon him. He had seen his 
own passport to enter the Bastile, and his present service was 
the readiest countersign to Viileroi's order. Again ; the name 
and rank of his fair mistress ! What was she t Why the 
mystery which even love could not solve t Why Catherine's 
anger and distrust, yet familiarity withal ; and Margaret's ever- 
ready kindness and protection .towards this fair creature ? 

Was she an orphan of weahh — deprived of her treasure by 
the queen ? — Impossible. Catherine was not avaricious, but, 
on the contrary, generous, affable, and kind, when her intricate 
and subtle policy allowed of these virtues. Emilie must 
stand in the way of the queen's policy, thought our captain of 
Ritters ; a spectre before the horses which drag on the chariot 
of state ! — and the baron laughed at his addition to her majesty's 
favourite metaphor. Yet the mirth was not of long duration. 
It only increased his melancholy. He blanked the delicacy of 
feeling which had restrained his curiosity from discovering the 
rai^L and station of her on whom his affections were bestowed. 
He was in love with one without a name ; and, probably, parted 
from her for ever. Here was a dilemma for a diplomatist ! 
If he had been only a soldier, there might have been an 
excuse for his folly. But for one who had meddled with the 
great European family of kingdoms and states — ^like all 
families, quarrelling among themselves ! — ^Pshaw 1 It was 
too bad ! 

"It is ever thus," murmured he, "that I go beyond my 
natural sphere ? I walk round about the nets which the mem- 
bers of society spread for each other ; I admire their beauty 
and texture, or their weakness and deficiencies ; I throw them 
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playfully ov«r my own body, aad am caught, a gratuitous prey 
to the owner !" 

Intuitively, as it were, for the baron's eyes were cast down- 
ward during his reflections, he looked up, and found that he 
was watched attentively by one deserving of consideration. 
The gazer was a young man, much younger than any of the 
tnjiop. By his dress and station, he appeared to be an officer 
of the Ritters. - He must be the lieutenant whom I have dis* 
placed, thought De Nevailles, for his looks are full of malice ! 
Without appearing to notice the circumstance, the baron fell 
back, and joined the colonel, determined to inquire into the 
charactep ofhis subaltern, who might prove a dangerous enemy, 
if appearances ever warranted evil opinions. 

From Turenne's account, it appeared that young Freiberg 
was the son of the baron of that name. He had run away 
from the college at Wittenburg to join the Rittei^s, without the 
knowledge oc sanction of his father, and was a most deter- 
mined agent in every species of daring and plunder in which 
the Grermans induljged« Careless of the respect due to his 
birth, he seemed anxious to assimilate his habits as closely as 
possible to the freebooting troopers he commanded. Courage 
he had enough of for the whole regiment ; but that was his 
only good quality, and far outbalanced, by the excesses into 
which he led his men, and the disorder which his bad example 
generated. He joined D'Alengon's army without notion of, or 
excited either by religion, love pf glory, or want of the means 
of livmg. It was purely the freak of an ill disposed student. 
The discifdine of the men was nothing— the character of the 
regiment was nothing — the success of the enterprise itself was 
nothing to him. He gratified his passions, and these satisfied, 
terminated his hopes and fears. 

Nature, either in despair, or more probably in disgust, had 
done nothing to improve his person into a semblance of better- 
tempered humanity. It was a counterpart of his mind — but 
just escaping the charge of deformity — and the features of his 
face nowise excelling either the mental or physical stature of 
the owner. They were disagreeable and repulsive rather than 
absolutely hideous — man, body and soul, are one till death, an 
inscrutable union, closer* than cause and effect, and mutually 
causative and reflective; or, we might have said, with, some 
appearance of truth, that a gentler soul would have wrought- 
the outward workmanship of nature to an aspect more at* 
tractive. 

Such was the man, or rather boy, who glared upon De Ne- 

VoL. I.— S 
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T«31es, — ^aa omen of eril promise. The. baron returned to hi» 
pof t at the Tan of the regiment. He had seen too much of the 
world to exult in the obvious disappointment of the lieutenant ; 
and he felt himself too mueh in the power of both subaltern 
and troopers, to carry on a rivalry with their countryman. He 
was, besides, willing to make allowance for one who had cer- 
tainly been in command of the troop — and his present abate- 
ment of rank would not have been pleasing even to the most 
amiable mind. 

The baron, therefore, tried to conciliate his fellow-officer, 
but he found him a more difficult personage than the Queen of 
France. Indeed, he took the wrong method — it would have 
succeeded at Paris, but was incompatible with the wild spirit 
of Freiberg, who felt contempt, in addition to his previous 
ill-will, for a man who endeavoured to sooth him into amity. 
He knew of no such system in his own heart, which would 
have delighted in the disgrace of a stranger of high pretensions — 
and he could not account for the ill-timed courtesy of the baron, 
except as an effort of rank cowardice, to deprecate bis resent- 
ment. Such conduct was contrary to his experience. When 
a student gained a fellow student's mistress, it had been ever 
held as a source of triumph : when Ritter cheated Ritter,^ the 
feeling was the same — ^but for the vanquished to fawn upon his 
conqueror would have been contrary to nature, and despicable 
below contempt. 

The attempt at friendship, or rather sociability, only recoiled 
upon the baron's head : he perceived, that for the future he had . 
created a dangerous enemy — and it behooved him to beware of 
the danger. This state of half-civilized life he now discovered 
was not at^ all to his mind. He had no distaste, for warfare — 
but he would rather have had such men as- Freiberg and 
bis troopers for enemiea than comrades. However, ^be die 
was cast : he had chosen to return with Turenne, instead of 
continuing his route to the prince's camp, and he resolved to 
abide by his decision. The viscount, he perceived, was in 
good favour with the Germans — ^but then he had no rivalry to 
contend with-— the connexion was of longer standing, and had 
been cemented by several engagements with the troops of the 
Protector of the League. And the regiment were besides ex- 
tremely well pleased with the manoeuvre of their commander, 
as they were in advance of their countrymen, which gave them 
a choice of plunder. 

With these prospects before him, together with his love-fit 
of melancholy, the baron did not foel at home in his new 
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career ; however, he was consoled with the idea that it would 
not last long—that in Giiienne or Gascony, wherever the Hu- 
guenot forces assembled, he should find his own retainers and • 
friends. 

. As Turenne's object was to march as stealthily as possible, 
avoiding contact with the Catholic forces and large towns, they 
generally bivouacked on a heath, or in whatever convenient 
spot daylight forsook them* 

On the morning of the second day's march, the two scouts 
returned from their advanced post to report that an enemy was 
within sight ; that they had reached the^ brow of a hill, and 
were about to descend to the open plain beneath, when their 
progress was arrested oh beholding a strong corps of lancers 
coming from, the north by a cross road wliich intersected in 
advance that which the Bitters were travelling by. Schwartz 
and his companion waited to see which path the cavalcade 
would take ; whether they continued southward, or struck into 
the line of march of their unseen foes. They however took * 
the former route, which was a well-frequenled road leading to 
the southern provinces, and the great cities of Lyons and 
Avignon. 

"Then we cannot touch them,^' cried Turenne ; " the Duke 
of Guise must- have learned ere this my design; and I have 
little doubt his troopers are tracking our march — and you 
Ritters are like snails, one can always trace your steps. Not 
the distance of a pistol-shot out of our road, Herren ! Mark 
that well in your memory !** 

"There is a large village towards the south,'* said Ezzelin, 
who had made up his mind to fight, ^ and we want forage — 
and some of our comrades dso want a few trifles which those 
lancers have in plenty !", 

" You stubborn-headed scout," cried Turenne, who did not 
at all relish th^ enthusiasm with which Ezzelin's oratory had 
been listened to : " do you not see that those lancers are a 
eorps of the enemy who have been sent to intercept us — and 
that they have overshot their mark ? Let us cross the heath 
before the main body arrives in sight. Forward !" 

" Colonel !" exclaimed Ezzelin, almost in despair : '< in the 
midst I saw a most abominably large monk, as lofty a giant as 
Albert of Bavaria ; he would be worth pouncing upon !" 

'* By the Virgins of Kolin P shouted Schwartz ; *' and I saw 
a lady riding by his side with a black mask on^ — or else she 
were an African queen^" 

*^ May be it is the Duchess of Montpe^8ier, travelling to the 
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•outb to make a divertion there in favour of her brother,'' said 
De Nevaillee, at a venture. 

'* I know madame extremely well,'' rejoined the viscount, 
'* tnch an expedition is quite to her taste. JHow many lances 
were there, Ezzelin T 

** A hundred, as near as I could guess," replied the Ritter. 

Turenne paused a few moments ia consideration, A lady 
and a monk travelling with a large escort, was quite a difiierent 
affair from meeting with the. protector's troopers hot in pursuit* 
It might be, as the baron had hinted, the fiery Montpensier, like 
a Bellona, about to kindle the hearts of the Lyonnois with her 
warlike fervour. She would prove a rich prize, as the lady, no 
doubt, carried a good store of gold ; besides, she owed Turenne 
two^thousand crowns, won at play, which had not been paid to 
him when he lefl Paris in a hurry for Germany. In giving 
credit, however, to De Nevailles' random assertion, that the 
lady in]^the black mask was Montpensier, he had an idea that 
the baron, who was close and reserved in political matters, 
knew more than he really did. 

To the joy of the first troop, the colonel changed fts mind 
respecting the policy of an attack, and made the necessaiy 
arrangements for seizing the person of the fair traveller. As 
he had good reason to believe that the forces of the League 
were at no great distance in his rear, he would not allow the 
whole regiment to be employed in this paltry affair, lest they 
should be sur]»:ised at a disadvantage by the Catholies ; bul 
threw the whole responsibility on the first troop, which had op 
warmly solicited the honour or glory, which ever term it de- 
served. His track lay direct across the heath, through the 
wooded country in ^he west, and thither he detei|oi»ed to 
march the main body of the regiment, and await the result of 
De Nevailles' attack on the lancers. He was, besides, too 
well aware of the temper of the Ritters to doubt, that if the 
whole, regiment were ordered to charge^ they would nof be 
content without carrying the village, as well as capturing the 
lady ; and once , engaged in inspecting the property of others* 
they never knew when to leave off. 

To prevent surprise in the rear, he left behind a few Ritters 
on the hill, with orders to keep a sharp look-out, while the re* 
giment descended to the heath. This movemei^ was accom- 
plished happily enougl)., and they reached the plain ere they 
were perceived Jby the lancers ; De Nevailles restraining the 
ardour of his men, till the main body of the regiment had die* 
appeared on the odier sidoiout of sight and out of temptation* 
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The march 6f the Rittera had, however, been perceived, or 
probablyi^ beard by the lancers, ix^ho were now half a league in 
advance, and close upon the village. They halted on the ap- 
proach of the baron, who moved at a very steady pace, that his 
troop might not be out of breath at the moment when it would 
be most needed. The chief object being the capture of the 
lady, De Nevailles offered a considerable reward to the trooper 
who should be fortunate enough to obtain the prize. During 
the ride, Freiberg's whole thoughts were intent on what he 
had heard of her prestimed quality. 

"The Duchess of Montpensier,'V he said to himself more 
than once; — ^'*what would my fellow-students say, if I 
were to carry a duchess with me into Germany, and one 
also allied to royalty ^ It shall be so — the exploit is worthy of 
a Fre^iberg." 

** What are you muttering to yourself about a girdle ?" cried 
Schwartz; who overheard Kzzelin indulging himself in a so- 
liloquy. - 

" If I catch that thundering papal monk, my fortune is made," 
replied the veteran ; — ^\ he should clean the mare during the 
campaign ; and afterward I wotild show him as a curiosity in 
every fair throughout Bavaria." 

" Let us go halves — one alone^ could never manage him," 
rejoined Schwartz; — "sword or lance you might keep out of 
his Way — but he would brain you with a stool or stew-pan !" 

** I am afraid w© shall not catch the shaven-crown," cried 
Ezzelin :r~" look) neither he nor the black-faced damsel is in 
sight. Nothing but a line of bnight spear-rheads, glistening as 
fierce as boars' tusks." . 

" There they go," said Schwartz, whispering to his comrade, 
" the monk and the^lady, as fast as their horses can eairy them, 
into the village. I see them both between that stout fellow's 
elbow, for all the world like a peep through drunken Schweppe's 
fairy-show at Baden fair ! Ezzelin ! Meinherr I if we break 
through the lances, let us push on ai once to the village. Our 
noble captain will not want us — we are half as many again as 
these fellows." 

To this proposition Ezzelin made no refusal — it was too 
congenial to his taste. While the two scouts were thus 
agreeing in the mode of bettering their fortunes, the lieutenant 
was indulging in similar prospects. He had also witnessed 
the flight of the lady, and had come, also, to the determination 
of striking a blow or two, just to make clear the way, and then 
-—hurrah ! for the Duchess of Montpensier. 

S2 
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A lady traveUing with a eonfenor and a hundred laneet, 
raised no slight curiosity in ^e baron to know her rank. ; and 
though he had not put such faith in his own surmise as the Tis» 
count did, yet he was pleased that the conduct of the attempted 
capture had been intrusted. to him. 

The enemy were drawn up in array, evidently with a view 
to cover the retreat of their laical and monastic convoy. The 
Ritters, destitute of lances, had nothing to oppose to the long 
arms of the enemy, save pistols ; but the populous viUage in 
the rear was a loadstone of su^ient power to have carried 
them through much greater obstacles. They ,held ^e till 
within pistol-range, and then let fly a shower of balls, which 
made many an opening in the chevausc^'frise of steel. Af% 
immediate charge with the sword, before the lancers could re- 
cover from the attack, confirmed the advantage; and their 
numbers being superior, they succeeded in disordering aAd 
putting to flight the whole corps. The enemy fled towards the 
village, pursued by the Rittera ; thongh.it was perceived by the 
conquerors, that several of their more daring comrades were in 
adv^nc9%>f the lancers, and. seemingly pursued by. them* 

The baron's first object cm entering the vUlage was to a»< 
certain whether the monk and his fair charge had taken shelter 
there^ or continued their route ^ and he was not satisfied on this 
point till be had reconnoitred beyond its preciticts« and re* 
ceived fronpi the peasants a denial of their having seisn any 
thing of the travellers. Finding that a'^proflered reward conld 
g^n him no intelligence, he concluded the objects he was in 
search of were stiU concealed in the viltagfy whither he re- 
turned. 



CHAPITER Xni. 

(Jjwoid the sun, and uprose Emilie. 

The Ritter fights as long as there is any one to oppose him ; 
bnt as soon as the aflak is oiwr, he casts an anxious eye aronnd 
for his reward. When die village WB8<^arried, the greaMr 
proportion dismounted, and commesM^ed ran aetlve inquisitito 
after the lady ; but they were not acn^pQhMts in laJdng- aiEQr 
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duag which displayful it8^f eo&Teniently in the search. The 
^remainder kept guard, lest the scattered lancers should re- 
assemble and prove troublesome ; and as this corps could not 
join in the plunder, it employed itself in exterminating such of 
the unfortunate fragments oif the escort as showed themselres 
within range. 

The villagers, already alarmed at the approach of the lan- 
cers, were in the greatest consternation when the Ritters were 
perceived in their rear. It was, indeed, too bad that a fresh 
swarm should arrive before the £rst were gone ; the poor in- 
habitants knew by experience thaU all who wore helmets and 
carried arms were guests at free cost, and were, besides, no- 
wise economical in their riot. But every evil has its favourable 
aspect, and the neighbours congratulated each other that the 
locusts were preparing to fight among themselves. The old 
pvoverb, that when thieves fall out honest men come by their 
own, was about to be realized ; for in return for the many ex- 
pensive travellers entertained during their military career in this 
little hamlet of Nivernois, there would at any rate, remain the 
bodies of the slain, which, as all-husbandmen are aware, make 
excellent manure ; — a repayment, almost in kind, for the 
hitherto unpaid for entertainment of man and beast. Joyfully 
the honest fellows looked oil the contention, waiting their op- 
portunity to arrest a flying steed, or any other scintillation of 
the fight. 

Hans Schwartz and his comrade Ezzdin did not stop till 
they had reached the market-place in the centre of the village* 
It was a good central spot for observation ; and turning on 
their saddles, they looked around with experienced eyes, to 
determine at which house their labours should begin. The inn 
stared them in the face ; it was opposite the. market-place, at 
the end of a recess where stood the cattle "ion market-days. 

^ Das Wirthshaus r cried Ezzelin ; '' we shall find the old 
fellow with his cord unloosened, guzzling away his fears like 
the famous Bishop of Metz.** 

" Do as you like,** replied his lathy companion ; '^ we should 
more likely find^^him under ^e bed or in the cellar. But hark 
ye ! if this lady shopld be in company, we go halves in hi^K 
ransom at the captain's price." '»/ ^ 

^ Agreed i" exclaimed the other. . ' -; 

^ ^ Look at that fool Fritz and his comrades, losing their time 
in that dirty hovel — neither lady nor priest would take to such 
a place !" cried Schwartz. 
• Whatever compensation the villagers migfal have intended 
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appropriating to themselres out of the spoils of the battle, the^r 
certainly were doomed to pay the full value for it, as the Rit- 
ters were breaking into every house with the most expeditious 
despatch. But our two scouts were men of science ; they first 
asked themselves the question, which was the most likely 
house for monk or dame to take refuge in. 

In this uncertainty, Schwartz espied an urchin watching the 
inquisitorial proceedings with great curiosity. Feeling in his 
pouch for gold, he took out several bright pieces,, and dis- 
mounting, ran up to, and caught hold of the boy ere he could 
escape. Ezzelin, who was not aware of the manosuvre, 
watched the actions of the trooper with great surprise. The 
boy struggled to get away, but this was impossible ; the man- 
ner of Schwartz appeared soothing, but the urchin shook his 
head ; this irritated the German ; with his right hand he lifted 
the boy from his feet, holding him by the doublet, as one car- 
ries a puppy by the neck ; in his other hand he displayed the 
tempting, glittering show^ the eyes of the little cub looked as 
though tliey would have eaten up the gold. Ezzelin burst out 
into loud laughter as the boy, after a parley, ran off with the 
money. 

His comrade returned with a knowing eye, and reported, 
that just before the Ritters came up to the market-place, the 
boy had seen a monk rush out of the inurdaor, and enter the 
hostelry yard close by. 

The two Ritters rode up to the inn, dismounted, and led 
their horses into the yard^ when they began to look abou^for 
the monk. A stable door, half open, soon attracted their at- 
tention. They entered without noise, stepping carefully on the 
straw, which saved the clatter their heavy boots would 
otherwise have created on the stones. The object of their 
search was found engaged in saddling a horse. EzzeHn made 
a sign to his companion to be silent — ^the monk was talking to 
himself. 

" It is only transferring the saddles from two tired animals 
to this fresh-looking creature and his mate, and by St. Francis I 
we can escape by the back-door and speed through the wood 
like lightning." 

" A robbery 1" whispered Ezzelin, " what a heavy purse 
this fellow's conscience must have allowed him to gather. We 
say nothing about that to the captain." 

♦' Hist !" rejoined Schwartz, in the same close whispering 
style, '* if we wait a minute we shall have the lady." He 
then crept into the adjoining stall, crouching low, so as not to 
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be seen : "Eztelin topk his place beside his companion* The 
monk was now fastening the saddle-girth. 

"Pagh! It's an awkward business, this !" he exclaimed. 
'* I hope the jsaddle will not slip. There — that rosary is tpld*" 

''Impious prc^ane wretch !" muttered Schwartz, looking at 
his companion. 

'* Now for my lady's palfrey," cried the monastic ostler, 
leaving the stall in which he had been so usefully engaged :— 
'' I pray Heaven that our brave lancers may keep those devils 
at bay a little longer." 

It was a critical moment wjth the Ritters; they did not 
know whether to jump up and lay hold of his reverence, or 
allow him to pass the front of the stall without an attack; but 
as his majestic figure brushed by in the uncertain light of 
the stable, it impressed them with almost a feeling of dread, 
increased by their stooping posture, whic)i placed them en- 
tirely at his mercy, and made his loily stature seem still loftier 
to their lowly eyes. He entered the stall on the other side of 
bis e^icealed enemies. 

*' This mSf e will just suit my lady and Lisette," said the 
fiionk, and after anoUier glance, he went back and brought the 
pillion. 

" Stolen goods always suit," whispered Ezzelin. 
> '' Hist !" said the other, rising up slowly, high enough to 
peep into the adjoining stall ; but he quickly dropped into his 
former position. 

"How now f said, Ezzelin. 

'' His head is close to the horse's bead," replied Schwartz. 

" Oh ! holy Luther save me^" cried the old trooper suddenly, 
in a voice expressive of great pain ; — '' I cannot abide this 
damnable doubling any longer." So up sprung the old man, 
io the great relief of his loins and back ; while Schwartz, find- 
ing their presence thus betrayed, rushed out of the stall, 
crying — 

"When that mare has fifoished her confession, father, allow 
us to have speech with you." 

The astonishment of the monk may easily be conceived at 
dus startling iiiterrujption to his labours. He turned round and 
confronted the intruders. Were it in the power of man to 
silence the demands, selfish pr just, of his fellow-creatures, by 
the mere majesty of his presence, the Ritters would have stood 
powerless before the magnificent form of the monk, who now 
looked down upon them. He wore the garib of the order of 
Su Fraocis, wiUi the cord around his waist, from which fashion 
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came the familiar designation of Cordelier, applied to the 
brethren of that foundation ; and though the rough gray robe 
concealed the proportions of the colossal figure beneath its 
ample folds, yet the head^ the capital of this noble column of 
humanity, would have held in willing captivity the eye of a 
Raffaelle or Correggio. His age was about half a century-—^ 
too youthful for a perfect resemblance — or we might have com- 
pared his noble features with those of the venerable St. Jerome, 
to whom he bore a striking likeness. But the Cordelier had, 
as yet, no pretensiotMs admissible to the attribute of veneration 
— ^his step was firm — his body erect as youth itself — and his 
strength unimpaired, and equal to any labour within the scope 
of man ; and though his features were indicative of enthusiasm, 
yet the slightly flushed cheek and brow, and the jocund lip, 
betrayed a sympathy with the fare of rich men^ tables, rather 
than the abstemiousness of a pale prophet or enthusiast. He 
was, indeed, a confessor to whom the Duke of Bouillon would 
have felt not the slightest fear of heavy penance, in confessing 
his manifold sins of good living ; — ^one might have imagined 
the following dialogue to have occurred between them. 

Bouillon. Father, I have eaten many a fattened capon be- 
yond the sufficiency of nature. 

Cordelier. (With a deep sigh from the tomb of the capons). 
Son, and so have I ! 

And who would not have a confessor of this character ! 
One, from whom we were certain of receiving sympathy as 
well as consolation; one — unlike the ascetic, who knows only 
of going astray into a forbidden land of milk and honey by 
hearsay — but one who can judge of the degree of guiltiness, 
through that the best of all judges, experience ; one who would 
intercede for us the more earnestly, inasmuch as he had a 
homelier conviction of the temptation to frailty ; one who was 
alive to the infirmities of humanity — and who, far dififerent 
from the preacher who looks down from a spiritual height upon 
his sinful flock, would, when he prayed for deliverance from 
evil, pray earnestly for himself. 

But the rosy face of the Cordelier— we must however reit^ 
erate, in justice to his reverence, that the epithet of illustration 
was not borrowed from the deep damask rose — underwent a 
change when he beheld the pair 6f uncouth troopers, who now 
blocked up the entrance of the stall as though it were a be- 
sieged town. Yet his fears were not for himself— he thought 
of the danger accruing to the lady and her servant, both un- 
protected from the licentiousness of the rude heretical Ger- 
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mans. On arriving'at the village, he entertained, little doubt of 
the success of the escort ; but when news was brought by the 
inhabitants that the lancers were giving ground, he repented of 
his confidence, and bitterly regretted that he had not passed, 
through without a moment's delay. Taking counsel with the 
host, he found there was yet a chance of escape through the. 
woods behind the village ; but their horses were jaded, and if 
the enemy got a scent of their track, they might soon be over- 
taken. Upon inquiring whether any horses could be procured, 
either- by money or otherwise, the host, who was much taken 
with his guests, re|^ied that there were two in the stable which 
belonged to a rich old miller then in the inn, who might be 
asked the question. This was enough. The Cordelier had 
witnessed many exchanges of ecclesiastical property, in some 
of which the wishes of the laical party had not been consulted, 
but in all the demands of the church taken care of; th se 
formed his precedents ; so, stealing out of the inn and into the 
yard, in doing which he was accidentally .seen by the urchin 
who -sold him to the Ritters — ^he began to play his new part of 
ostler, with what success we have already narrated. 

His first impulse was to rush upon the troopers, crush them 
by a bold effort, and hasten to the assistance of his fair charge 
and her maid. But the cautionaiy distance which they kept, 
as though he were a baited tiger, and the menacing attitude of 
Ezzelin, who had drawn his sword, rendered this a much too 
dangerous task. It was necessary, therefore, to resort to the 
churchman's weapon. 

** What faith have you in my holy calling, sons, that you 
thus obstruct my path V^ cried the Cordelier, in a calm voice. 

*' My faith," replied Ezzelin, keeping a watchful eye on the 
tall monk, as though he expected him to make a spring, **• is, 
that you are one of the devouring locusts of Rome : — we have 
cleared our own father-land of the vermin like yourself, and 
have come here under a wise prince to do the same good tu9i 
to our brethren in France." 

*' Bravo, Ezzelin !" cried Schwartz ; *' spoken as solemnly 
as a preacher. Now hear me, old shaven-crown. We have 
caught you horse-stealing, and by the sweet Virgins of Kolin, 
you have carried that rope about your paunch for a good pur- 
pose of jus^ce, — we shall hang you up to the rafters with it." 

*« Have the mercy of Christians, as you value your death-bed !" 
exclaimed the Cordelier, in great tribulation. 

«^ Death-bed ! Old Popeling !" cried Schwartz, menacing his 
victim, though stiU afraid to advance into the stall where the 
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Coidelier had enshrouded himaelf, cloee enough to whisper into 
the ear of the lady's intended palfrey.- — ^* Hurrah! when we 
erossed the Rhine, we swore to rid the land of popery, or make 
the corn-fields of France our death-bed. Hurrah ! yon bundle 
of corded sackcloth, where is the lady in the mask? She's 
worth golden crowns to us!" 

The monk started, for it was now evident hia fair charge had 
attracted the notice of the enemy : the perspiration covered his 
forehead, and he almost trembled. 

Schwartz whispered to his comrade, who only replied in the 
same key : — ^* Yes ! but we must take him alive, or he is of no 
use to us !" 

The Cordelier, who overheard them whispering, and saw 
also, that in spite of their threats, they were afraid to venttore 
into his den, watched their actions closely ; he heard Schwartz 
creeping into the adjoining stall, and guessing the motive, was 
prepared for it, without however showing any alarm to Ezzelio, 
who kept guard with his trusty blade. He presently heard the 
other trooper gently clambering up by the manger ; the next 
moment the body of the Ritter upreared, and /caching over 
him, threw a noose around his neck ; but the monk, who did 
not wait to be strangled, caught hold of the man, and drew his 
head downward ; then, grasping the protruding hilt of his an* 
tagonist's sheathed sword, he struck him with the left hand a 
heavy blow in the neck, between the cuirass and morion, and 
the next instant, rushing forward with his sharp prize, he beat 
down the guard of the old trooper^ and ran across the yard, the 
lope still dangling from his neck. 

When the Baron de Nevailles returned to the: village, he 
found his men all actively employed in foraging, with their usual 
characteristic eagerness. As this was not his forte, he con- 
tented himself with riding about to prevent any wanton act cm 
the part of the Ritters; for he had not yet been sufficiently 
inured to the practices of warfare to contemplate with tran* 
quillity the excesses ever attendant on the march of a foreign 
soldiery. As he was passing the inn, expecting every moment 
that his men would bring the welcome intelligence of the cap- 
ture of the lady, he fancied he heard a scream from the inte- 
rior. However willing to advance the just fortunes of his royal 
master, even to the acting in concert with the prefient ruffians 
whom he commanded, yet he could not help feeling a horror, 
that under his sanction they shotdd commit outrages in his na- 
tive country. He was a Frenchman ; and the seream which 
smote his ear smote also his conscience. He dismounted 
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hatcQy and entered the inn. The host aifd his family had nm 
away or concealed themselves, leaving the tower part of the 
house to th» entire control of three Rttters, with whom love of 
wine predominated over the love of money or- glory. They 
were seated round a cask, the top staved in, and helping them- 
selves to the contents as iiberally as though it were mess-soup. 
He would have passed the group in silence, but the men, on 
seeing their captain, invited him, in uproarious style, to share 
in the liquid spoil ; he would have refused, but remembering 
the caution of Turenne to be on good terms with the troop, 
contented himself with emptying a single cup to the honour and 
everlasting success of the first troop of the noble Viscount de 
Turenne's regiment of free Ritters. The jovial soldier-like 
manner in which he drained the cup, and the freedom and 
heartiness of the toast, gained him at once the respect of the 
troopers ; and under cover of his good fame, he was about to 
retreat stealthily from the room, when another cry, coming 
from a distant quarter of the bouse, hastened his steps. 

The upper rooms were connected with the ground-floor by 
an old staircase ; this he speedily ascended, and rushing 
along the corridor, entered a chamber of which the door was 
partly open. 

The first 6bject which met his view was a female lying on 
the fioor, dead or in a swoon ; near her, the dead body of a 
jTQung man lying with his face upward, seemingly, by his dress, 
a servant of the inn : his right hand still grasped the sword 
which had not availed' its owner. But what engaged the whole 
attention of De Nevailles was one in the Hitter dress bending 
over a lady who knelt in supplication ; the station of the trooper 
hindered him from seeing her face ; but he had little doubt that 
his comrade had found the lady they were in quest of. 

The entrance of the baron had not been heard either by the 
trooper or his captive, and he paused to see what the German 
would do. 

^ No \ not for the wealth of all France !^ exclaimed the 
Bitter, in a voi<^e which De Nevailles would have recognised 
as Freib^g's, had not his ungainly form produced a previous 
conviction of the lieutenant's identity ;--** by the light of those 
eyes i swear, you shall travel with me back to Germany. 
Nay^ no struggling! By Lather! this very hour! — in four 
days we*ll cmbs the Rhine — this very hour you shall start, my 
pretty Catholic ! My father shall see you — my fellow-students 
wiU envy me ! But you are very young for a duchess !** 

*' Ah !** said De Nevailles to himself :—•• this wiM not do at 

Vol. L— T 
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aO. But it eannol be Montpeiuier — she would hare dashed 
hk bead against the wall rather than have knelt to a German 
abortion !" %^ 

The lad7 eontinned to resist the efforts of the lieutenant to 
nuse her up ; but he declared with an oath, that her endeavours 
were of no avail ; that his horse was ready, and away she 
should go. 

'* What ! without asking for your reward ?** cried De Ne- 
▼allies, aloud. 

At the sound of his voice, the lady uttered a loud cry ; and 
when the Ritter turned round to face the baron, she fell from 
his ^asp in a swoon. 

^DO you are going to desert, lieutenant,** continued the 
baron, walking towards the prostrate form of the lady. *' Well ! 
every one to his taste. Let us see what your^s may be — a 
great temptation, I am sure !" 

But his progress and speech were both at once interrupted by 
the lieutenant, who threw himself between the lady and his 
captain, greeting him with a serpent-like glance of malice, 
while he said, with an assumed careless tone, — 

^ The first man, captain, has ever the best mess. There 
is a girl yonder, very passable, if this wer^out of sight. You 
have taken away my troop—let that content you. But you 
would now deprive me of this little idolatress. Well ! it may 
be French morality, but now listen to Wittenberg logic ! If 
you touch her," — and his repulsive features the while curved 
into a satirical smile, — ^'Viscount de Turenne's regiment will^ 
lose the future services of the captain of its first troop.'* 

Nothing roused the baron so much as a threat; the only 
reply he made to the Ritter was a violent push, which sent him 
reeling ; he then bent on one knee to pick up the still insensible 
girl ; but when he beheld her face he became almost as pow- 
erless as herself. It was like a dream — he could not believe 
the truth of the vision — yet he felt certain that he was looking 
on the pale features of Emilie ; that he held her in his arms. 

From this state of mingled pleasure and pain he was aroused 
by the lieutenant, who, in a voice calm in its rage, demanded 
the lady. The baron sprung to his feet ; the idea that Emilie 
had been in the grasp of the wretch before him stung his soul 
to madness. He drew his rapier. 

" As I desired !*' exclaimed the imp, with a malicious smile, 
who was at the moment unarmed, having after the encounter 
with the young man who had rushed to the rescue of Emilie, 
struck the point of his reeking weapon upright in the fioor. 
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He retreated, with his eye fixed on his adversary ; his sword- 
arm searching for the weapon. At length his hand grasped 
the hilt — ^a savage glare of light flashed from his eyes — ^hehent 
forward his head like a serpent about to strike its prey — ^and 
rushed upon the baron. They joined in close fight. De Ne* 
vaUles was n<^t in the first shock so much excited as his ad- 
versary ; but a glance which he caught of the still prostrate 
Emilte, awoke all his fire and passion ; his blood boiled in his 
veins — the impish object opposing him he felt too impotent for 
his rage ; he wished him endued with fifty times his strength, 
that it might be crushed only by an effort worthy of the avenging 
expiation of the wrong he had meditated to the idol of his sweet 
hopes — his EmHie ! . 

With a spirit equal to his own in intensity, though springing 
from a worse cause, the lieutenant kept his ground, returning 
blow for blow ; each seeking for an avenue to the other's hearty 
•—but the baron's superior height had a manifest advantage ; 
and his cause— purer, holier — lent him a firmer strength, and 
a hope anticipating victory. But this consummation was not 
^asy. Freiberg grew in spirit like the fiend he looked to be ; 
and collecting his strength, drove in upon De Nevailles, forc- 
ing him to retire. Making a virtue of necessity, the baron re- 
treated with a wary step, watching an opportunity for an un- 
guarded opening ; but this policy had a fatal effect. He was 
fighting with his back to the door, and near the body of the 
young man whose gore made the floor slippery. Seeing the 
wished-for opportunity, he made a plunge ; but, oh ! the agony 
of that moment ! — ^his foot slid, and he fell with his face on 
the floor. He heard the demoniac shout of Freiberg ; he ex- 
pected, with thrilling nerves, the steel through his neck ; he 
shuddered, and turned his face round, and beheld — not the 
point of his adversary's sword at his throat — but his deformed 
body reeling backward — his face streaming with blood ; while 
above the fallen baron stood a eolossal monk, brandishing the 
weapon with which he had performed so timely a rescue. 

Seeing that the Ritter did not move, and appeared fairly 
hors de combat^ the Cordelier threw down his sword, and lifted 
up De Nevailles as though .he were a child ; while the baron 
was so lost in admiration of the noble presence of the monk, 
that he was unable to express his thanks for the succour. His 
deliverer had no sooner effected one charitable office than he 
flew to perform another ; and, by the united exertions of De 
Nevailles and himself, mademoiselle was soon brought to a 
state of consciousness. 
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It would be impessible to portray the look of joy with which 
Emilie greeted her lover when she awoke to life, and found 
henelf supported in his arms. The reserve which had char- 
acterized her conduct at the Louvre gave way to the unre- 
strained expression of her tenderness : she seemed overpowered 
— her head sunk on his breast. This mode of expressing her 
gratitude was not at all intelligible to the Cordelier ; he L(H)ked 
amazed ; and an audible exclamation of surprise escaped Ima, 
which the baron hearing, said — 

*' Father ! that girl is not dead — ^unless your entrance fright- 
ened away returning consciousness." 

The appeal could not be withstood, though the monk went 
to the assistance of Emilie^s servant with much less willing- 
ness than he had struck a blow for the young man, who now, 
under circumstances which excited a disagreeable feeling, in a 
manner commanded his services. As he stooped to lift up the 
girl his foot struck against the dead man, and he exclaimed 
with an inward satisfaction, which lent its influence to his 
voice — 

** What, more blood ! That German then fully deserved his 
fate." 

*' According to the Mosaic law. Father," cried De Nevailles. 

<* It is Lisette," said Emilie ; *'let me help the poor giri!" 

But the baron knew not how to part with his recovered 
treasure ; he still detained. her, saying in a whisper, which the 
monk could not hear, **• If that giant fails, your aid will not 
avail." Had she not recovered for a full hour, we are afraid 
that compassion would have been still a stranger to the breast 
of the baron, whose whole existence, was wrapped up in Em- 
ilie, and their sudden and unexpected meeting* 

But Lisette proved her immortality for the nonce, and was 
soon at the side of her mistress, though still ill from the hor- 
rible fright she had suflered ; while the Cordelier, looking upon 
his charge and her new<^found friend, exclaimed — 

** Well ! I ought to be a statuary — the grouping is worthy 
of the Vatican. You look like a pair of lovers who have died 
through excess of joy in each other's arms — so motionless." 

^* Forgive me, father !" said Emilie, lifting up her face with 
its falling tears, like a modest floweret after the aunny April 
shower. She then arose and presented the baron to the Coiw 
delier as Monsieur Villa Franca ; but correcting herself, she 
added, the Baron de Nevailles* The monk looked still mors 
surprised. Nor was the baron pleased al ilie diedosaiie of Ins 
rank. 
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^' Villa Franca ! De Nevaillea !'* the Cor<lelier exclaimed : 
— ** I ba?e heard of both.'* 

*^ And not much good of either, I dare say,** cried the baron; 
" but mademoiselle does not know the debt of gratitude I owe 
you. When you stood over me as I lay on the floor, I thought 
a giant had come to my relief — but whence that rope about 
your neck ? one might actually take you, when in repose, for 
some lofty statue lowered from its pedestal.'' 

*'*' And the rope breaking, the concussion infused life into the 
stone, and so I ran away ; — will that suit your fancy, mon- 
seigneur T cried the Cordelier. 

But Emilie, wlio knew the eccentricity of the baron, and that 
he was more likely to mystify the ecmfessor than explain the 
circumstances of their acquaintance, and the feelings conse- 
quent on their meeting again, which had so much surprised the 
hoJy man, interfered to prevent any misunderstanding. She 
signified her desire of speaking alone to the Cordelier ; and the 
baron, though very loath, took Uiat opportunity of descending to 
look after his troop, which was dispersed throughout the 
village. 

He ordered the trumpeter to re-assemble his men, who, how- 
ever, after their usual fashion, came in but slowly ; and those 
who did muster were encumbered with forage for the horses, 
and provisions which they had snatched away from the owners 
for their own mouths. Jho one had found either lady or monk, 
and this disappointment was severely felt by the troop, it was 
•o contrary to their usual good fortune. 

But while the muster was increasing gradually, a Bitter was 
seen riding into the village at a furious rate : he brought un- 
welcome news to the captain ; a large body of cavalry had 
been observed by the scouts on the hill : Turenne had beat up 
his quarters, and commenced a quick relfefi^ in the direction of 
his route, giving orders by the Rittei:i?lx> ibe baron, that he 
must not attempt to return, but engage a guide, who would 
conduct them across the country by any road intersecting the 
route to La Charit^. 

This intelligence was immediately made known to the Bit- 
ters, who assembled their comrades in good earnest, and the 
muster was soon complete, with the exception of Freiberg. A 
trooper, whom De Nevailles sent out to ascertain whether the 
enemy took the cross road or wheeled into the path leading 
to tiie village, soon returned with the alarming news that the 
cavalry were now hastening across the heath. There was no 
time to be lost ; but despite the danger, the baron resolved not 
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to leare without another interview with Emilie. Quick as his 
fears he dismounted, and was soon in the presence of his 
sweet mistress^ the Cordelier advanced to meet him with open 



<* It is the first time, son, I have emhrated a heretic,'' said 
the monk : — ** but why this alarm f ' 

In a few hurried words he related the nature of his position, 
and the advance of the forces of the protector ; but his thoughts 
still rested on the danger Emilie would be again exposed to. 

^ Nay ! for that matter there is no fear," said the Cordelier ; 
'' with an army obe3ring the Duke of Guise, I and my friends 
are safe." 

This assurance somewhat comforted the baron — but there 
was another perplexity which gave him pain : he knew not 
whither mademoiselle was travelling, nor why the monk should 
bear her company. Emilie was about to speak, but the Cor- 
delier interrupted her, by saying that he was conducting her to 
a convent at Avignon, where the queen had destined her to take 
the veil. De Nevailles was petrified. 

** Let Guise and his squadrons arrive — ^I stir not !" he ex- 
claimed in despondency. 

Even the whispered consolation of Emilie could not revive 
the courage of his soul. He could not account for her cruelty, 
her apparent insensibility to h^ own fate, and her readiness to 
obey the dictates of the queen-mother. 

" Is there no hope f * he exclaimed, kneeling at her feet* 
** Do not go to Avignon ! Let me, while there is yet time, es- 
wrt you anywhere but there — ^to the King of Navarre — ^to— " 

**That cannot be, son!" said the Cordelier, interposing:—- 
** I have sworn to conduct Mademoiselle Emilie in safety to her 
destination.*' 

*' Well !" replied De Nevailles, with a hai^hty glance at 
the monk. Then taking the hand of the sweet girl, whose 
eyes were dimmed with tears, he. asked her if she went 
willingly. 

She replied in the affirmative. 

'* Then hear of me from the battle-field!" he exclaimed, in 
a subdued but earnest tone, and rushed from the chamber^- 
but the voice of Emilie called him back. 

" Is monseigneur no longer that Villa Franca," said she, 
smiling, «* who lived in a sea of trouble as his natural element! 
Where has flown his confidence ? Cherish hope even in des- 
pair — I have but adopted your own policy of flying in the face ^ 
of danger to avoid it." J; 
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A cry arose from the streets. 

** Alas ! it is too late to listen to these words of hope. The 
leagaers are coming!" exclaimed the baron. ^ The lives of 
my troop are in my custody. Farewell I** 

He rushed from the chamber, mounted in an instant his 
steed, and put himself at the head of the troop. 

'^ Here is a boy, captain," said Ezzelin, looking Over his 
shoulder at the urchin, who was mounted behind the Ritter, and 
held him tight by the cuirass, ^Vwho knows the path through 
the wood !" 

'< Yes, and the difference between gold and silver," added 
Schwartz. 

Under the guidance of this boy, the same who had sold the 
monk and had now bartered his own services, the troop es- 
caped into the woods by paths frequented only by woodmen 
and the peasants of the vicinity. 
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